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PREFATORY- NOITCE. 


Most of the following h^ssays were originally published in a 
f’lvnch periodical. Kiihirgcd, and in soine respects diff'(*rently * 
aiTangod, hut with no alterations that materially alTect the 
general views, they form, with several other essays written at 
diflerent times on similar subjects, part of one of M. do Sis- 
mondi’s latest works, '"Etudes sur les Sciences Sociales.’' 

The form in which these Essays first appeared, it was thought 
would he more popular and more likely to attract the attention 
of the English reader than the three large volumes of which 
that work consists, and would give, at the same time, a correct 
view of M. de Sismondi’s opinions on the subjects of Political 
Economy and the theory of Government. The translator hopes, 
however, that these selections may lead to a mon? extensive ac- 
quaintance with tha^ valuable and interesting work. 

The Introduction to the Essays on the first of these subjects, 
and the Essay on Constitutional Monarchy, which seemed 
necessary to complete the series of those oh the last, have 
been added from the “ Etudes sur les Sciences Sociales" 

The translator has been so fortunate as* to obtain some 
extracts from the private letters and journals of M. de Bismondi, 
which are added at the end of the work. 
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LIFE AND WORKS OF M. DE SISMONDL 

BY M. MIGNET«. 


Gentlemen, 

The sciences are of no country : they belong to the wliole 
world. Those who cultivate tlieni are but separated by the 
frontiers of states, and they understand one another, notwith- 
standing the difference of languages. Fellow citizens by 
thought, they form a vast intellectual society, obeying the 
same laws, those of the human mind ; pursuing the same end, 
the discovery of universal truths ; and animated by a common 
feeling, which is, so to speak, the patriotism of (dvilization. 
Learned bodies, established to be, as it were, the representative 
assemblies of this great society, receive into their bosom men 
of all nations, noted for tlie eminence of thedr works and the 
celebrity of their names. 'Idnis the old academy of physical 
and mathematical science, elected ns associates Newton and 
Leibnitz, Linnseus and Euler. • 

The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences has followed 
this excellent custom. It has associated to itself five foreign 
members, and has chosen them among the most remark- 

* Read to the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, (at the public sitting of 
the 17th of May, 1845,) of which M. de Sismondi was Foreign Associate, and of 
which M. Mignet is Permanent Secretary. •* 
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able pliilosopliers, jurisconsults, economists and historians in 
Europe. jVL de Sismondi, whoso life I liave to relate to you 
to-day, was of this numher. This rare distinction was due to 
the eminent man who has consecrated more than forty years 
to the study and the progress of the social sciences ; to the 
generous economist who wished to introduce human feelings 
into a science tili his time as iiiexorahle as calculation ; to 
tlie learned writer who has traced with so skilful a hand the 
jucture of the Literature of the South of Euroj^e ; to the 
^elo(juent historian wjio, after having made the Italian republics 
live over again in the excellent work of his youth, passed the 
last quarter of his life in powerfully unfolding the long annals 
of our country ; — in short, to the true-hearted philosopher who 
lias constantly aimed at henefiting humanity with the ideas and 
in the language of France. 

John (Jharf's Leonard Simoude de Sismondi was horn at 
Geneva the 9th of May, 177J. He traced his origin to the 
illustrious family of the Sismondi. Fallen from their ancient 
splendour, the Sisniondis of Pisa had taken n'fugi* in France 
with the army of Fredcrico Euzzolo, in 1524, after the de- 
finitive subjection of their country. They established them- 
selves in Daiiphiny, where in the oblivion of a long exile they 
had almost lost their name, which a foreign pronunciation had 
perverted by contracting it, and transformed into Simonde. 
Lastly, after having embraced Protestantism, they were obliged 
to expatriate themselves a second time, at the period of the revo- 
cation of the edic< of Nantes. They w’^ent to seek an asylum in 
that city of Geneva, to which those banislied from France for re- 
ligion had, in the sixteenth century, given its constitution and 
its greatne.ss, and which became a refuge for all the persecuted 
in Europe. There had beea. received, and there had lived ho- 
noured, under the name of Simonde, the great-grandfather, 
grandfather, and father of Sismondi, who, at a later time, guided 
by the resemblance of the two names and by the preservation 
of the same arms in his family, reassumed the old Pisan name 
of the Sismondis, and gave it new distinction. 
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Tlie first years of his childhood were passed in a cliarming 
country house, called Chdtelahte, whicli his family possessed 
at the gates of Geneva, at that very point where the troubled 
waters of the Arve mingle with the limpid Hhone, just issuing 
from the lake, by which, smoothed and pacified, it loses its 
impetuosity. Opposite the majestic chain of the Alps and 
the smiling brow of the Jura, in the middle of the magnificent 
basin formed by these mountains, young Sismondi early 
looked with interest on the grand sj)ectaclos of nature. But 
what he first discovered was a precocious taste for political 
science. He was of the same country which had produced 
lloiisseau, and he came into the world at the moment of I’cvo- 
lutions* Thus, when scarcely ten years old, the natural dis- 
position for imitation in children had for its object tlie gravest 
subjects, and he amused himself in founding a little idt'al 
republic with his young friends, among whom was the brotlier 
of Benjamin Constant. This was in 1783, and the amuse- 
ments and sports of children already announced the future 
labours of men and fathers. Assembled in a little grove, 
where they had raised a monument to Rousseau, the little 
republicans had decreed, as was fit, that in their republic 
everybody should be virtuous and happy. Sismondi, without 
any ceremony, was ordained its Solon, and established this doi?- 
trine, at the end of a discourse of fourteen pages. 

But this legislator of ten years old, after having made a 
constitution, must go to school. Hitherto brought up under 
the paternal roof, he must learn Latin and Grct^k at the school, 
and attend lectures at Geneva (A)*. When he had finished 
his studies, he was sent to Lyons to acquire a knowledge of 
commercial business in the house of the Egnards, one of the 
greatest Genevese firms in that city. The father of Sismondi 
had some fortune, but he had endangered it by placing it in 
the French funds, through his confidence in the financial plans 
of bis countryman, M. Necker. His losses determined him to 

* The letters between parentheses refer to the Appendix of Notes at*llie end of 
the Historical Notice. 
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place his son in a business wliich was not agreeable to him, but 
wliicb might make him rieli, wealtli being tlien considered of as 
great importance at Geneva as it is now in every country. 
Young Sismondi submitted to the paternal will. He became 
an excellent clei k, and by bis acquaintance with commercial 
business prepjired himself to be an able economist. Every 
thing is useful to men of superior merit, even what is opposed 
to their wishes. Ebcir minds are formed wherever they may 
be, and the strength of their vocation, with the assistance of 
some favourable circumstance which never fails to present 
itself, relieves them sooner or later from the false positions in 
which they have been placed, and affords them an opportunity 
of entering on their true path (B). This is what happened to 
Sismondi. Tlie troubles of Lyons obliged him, after 1792, 
to return to Geneva. This rej^iiblie soon received the imj)r(’S- 
sion of French opinions. The popular party overthrew the 
aristocratic families who directed the government. The father 
of Sismondi was imprisoned, and he was not spared himself. 
The remains of their fortune was put under contribution, their 
house was stripped of every thing of value, and when '‘they 
came out of prison they decided upon a new emigration. 
Revolutions seemed to pursue from asylum to asylum a family 
so little favoured by fortune. After having quitted Italy for 
France, and France for Switzerland, it then left Switzerland 
for England (C). 

Sismondi profited by his residence in that great country to 
study its language, its literature, its institutions, its industry, 
its agriculture, and its manners. Thus were developed those 
qualities which we recognise in all his writings : the spirit of 
an observer and the feelings of a cosmopolite. But at the end 
of eighteen months he was obliged once more to resume 
his wanderings. His mother, to whom he was devotedly at- 
taclied through his life, though strong minded, was of a melan* 
choly temperament. Her steady good sense and religious re- 
signatiop were not proof against the sorrows of exile, and she 
could no longer su 2 )port a continued residence in England. 
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She wanted to see again the lake and the mountains of her 
native country, to hear its language spoken, to find herself 
once more, oven at the risk of meeting again the dangers from 
which she had fled, under the roof-tree of her family abode. 
The family, theriTbre, set out for Geneva, and re-estahlislied 
themselves at their favourite Chatelaine. 

It wms not for long: a cruel catastrophe marked their r(3- 
turn. One of the poor ancient ^syndics, proscribed by tlie 
])opiilar party, M. Caila, closely connected with the family of 
the Sismondis, came to ask an asylum fi^m them, and was 
hidden in a slied at the bottom of the garden, whence he 
could, at the least appearance of danger, pass into the neigh- 
bouring territory of France. Young Sismoudi being placed as 
sentinel to watch over his safety during the nigljt, heard, about, 
two o’(;loek in tlie morning, the pacing of hoi'ses, and the 
sound of voices. He knocked at the door of tlie shed, which 
he found lastened, and vainly called witli redoubled cih's ; the 
old syndic, who was deaf and sound asleep, did not answer. 
Soon the gendarmes came up, and he was himself struck down 
by blows with the butt end of a carbine, in attempting to defend 
the friend of his family, the guest of their house. The door 
was forced open and the unfortunate Caila was awaikened from 
bis sleep only to fall into the hands of his enemies (D). 
Madame de Sismondi, who had run to the place at the moment 
wlien they were dragging him away, bade him a mournful fare- 
well, then throwing herself on her knees, continued in prayer 
till, towards moniing, the distant sound of fii^-arms informed 
her, tliat there was no more to hope from men, or to ask from 
God. 

After this fatal event the Sismondi family again quitted 
Geneva. They seemed intent upon leaving it for ever, for they 
sold, though not without regret. Chatelaine, which might have 
induced them some time to return. This time they set out for 
Tuscany. There, with the price of that country house, which 
they called with poetic sorrow, their Paradise lost, they thought 
of buying a farm to which they might retire and on wliicli they 
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could live. Sismondi was commissioned to look for one : ho 
traversed on foot those charming valleys which are formed on 
this side by the bends of t])e Apennines. 

Tlie rich tomtory of Pescia in the Va/ di Nievole between 
Lucca, Pistoia and Florence, attracted his attention by the 
beauty and variety of its cultivation. Its verdant plain, 
watered with astonishing art, cut into almost equal sized fields, 
covered with corn or cultivated as meadow land, gardens, 
orchards, all ])ordered with jioplars intertwined with the 
branches of the vifies ; its hills formed in stages where the 
ground, k(q)t up by walls of trees and grass, displayed, accord- 
ing to the exposure of their slopes, cheeriul alleys of vines, 
pale olive woods, groves of orange and citron trees lastly, 
oven the summits of the mountains crowned with forests of 
chestnuts, and ornamented with villages, filled him with ad- 
miration. He did not hesitate fixing his family in this beauti- 
ful industrious abode. He found, in a little valley called Val 
Chiusa, a country house in an enchanting situation, standing 
half way down the southern slope of the hill, from whence, the 
eye wanders over the plain of Pescia, whose towers and steeples 
are outlined on the verdure of the opposite hill. It was in this 
agreeable abode, settled with his family, that Sismondi gave 
himself up to the care of its cultivation, and to the pleasure of 
deep study. It was there that, with the exception of some 
short imprisonments inflicted on him by the parties who alter- 
nately conquered Italy (E), he lived happily for five years. It 
was there that life composed his first and charming work on the 
agriculture of Tuscany, that he prosecuted his vast labour on 
the constitution of free nations, and that ho prepared himself 
for writing the beautiful history of the Italian republics (F). 

The work on the Agriculture of Tuscany appeared in 1801. 
It is purely descriptive. In it M. de Sismondi presents us with 
as soft and animated a picture of the labours and manners of 
the Tuscan agriculturists, as the one which, at a later period, 
he drewjof the unpeopled but imposing campagna of Eome 
was vigorous and gloomy. He was at this time a fervent 
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disciple of Smith. The two volumes which he published in 
1803 on commercial wealth, show that he was so without any 
reservation. In his admiration of the celebrated Scotch econo- 
mist, ho wished to apply the wliole of his theories to Trance, 
of which the canton of Geneva was become a department. He 
avowed himself the advocate of complete freedom of trade, and 
raised his voice against monopolies, custom-houses, colonial , 
privileges, and all those restrictive measures by which, yielding 
to the wish of protection, according to him ill understood, the 
laws of a country shackle its prosperity, •with the view of in-* 
creasing it. Latterly he had little value for this work, when, 
led by the study of history from theoretic abstractions to social 
realities, he began to think that the sciences relating to man 
liave not the same rigidness as those relating to matter; that ' 
the laws of the latter are unvarying, because tlui actions which 
they regulate are simple and constant, whilst the complex 
and changing acts of the former will only admit of varying 
laws ; that consequently, if those where every thing is fixed act 
on absolute principles, the others, where all is succession and 
rotation, where the present state proceeds from a state that is 
past and differs from it, where interests make slower steps than 
ideas, where manners and customs long resist innovation, are 
founded on more qualified principles, and whose true merit 
consists in an opportune and cautious application of them. 
However that may be, this work on commercial wealth began 
and advanced very much the reputation of M, de Sismondi (G ). 
Shortly after he had published it, the chair* of political eco- 
nomy, which was vacant in the University of Wilna, was offered 
to him with a considerable salary. He was then at Geneva, 
whither he had been brought back in 1800 by the wisdom of the 
Consular government, and where he had been named secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the Lf^man, So advantage- 
ous an offer might have seduced him, and been a temptation 
•especially to his poverty. He refused it, that he might not 
lose any of his liberty, and that he might remain^ near his 
mother (H). Become a French citizen, be was for a moment 
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disposed to seek employment for his talents in the career of ad- 
ministration and of business ; but the prudence of Madame de 
Sismondi turned him from this design. She knew her son 
better tlian be knew himself. His bold convictions, which he 

f 

would never liave been able to bend to the varying exigencies 
of politics ; bis generous sentiments, wliicb it would have been 
, as difficult for him to sacrifice as to satisfy ; an absolute love of 
right wbieb would not easily admit of temporizing or delay ; 
that deep pride which causes embaiTassmcnt in the presence of 
€ others when it doe^ not give the power to govern them ; the 
enthusiasm of a tliinker, the awkwardness of a recluse, the 
caiidour of an upright man, little flexibility, no address, but a 
strong intellect, high talent, constant meditation on riglrt and 
useful things, rendered M. de Sismondi less suited for public 
affairs than intellectual labour. His motluT persuaded him to 
become an historian He followed this advice, which was also 
in accordance with his own taste, and also because he had not 
found it possible to publish his manusenpt on the Constitutions 
of free nations, of which he had brought the first part, to 
Pescia. Theories did not meet with the same favourable re- 
ception which they had formerly done. Their time seemed to 
be gone by — that of history was come. 

Among all nations, history shows itself latest of all the pro- 
ductions of mind. It is the work of their intelligence arrived 
at maturity, as the epic is the triumph of their imagination in 
the first si>ring of their youth. To excel in it, it is requisite to 
he in a position to know well, in a state fully to comprehend, 
having a right to pass judgment on every thing. Thus history 
has never truly existed except in enlightened ages, and in free 
countries. It is at Athens, at Rome, at Florence, in- England, 
in France, enlightened by the most vivid intelligence, by the 
teaching of the grandest scenes, under the protection of the 
liberty of the state, or of independence 'of thought, that the 
masters in the art of writing liistory have been formed. The 
favourable^ conditions amidst which these have appeared have 
been renewed in our times, and are still extending. A philo- 
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sopliical revolution wliich has made the reasoning of the 
historian more sound ; a political revolution which has made it 
more free ; tlie progress of certain sciences which have given 
him a more complete knowledge ^of facts, of times, of places, 
of men, of institutions, so many fruitful experiments, so many 
instructive events, accumulated for him in half a century, 
beliefs abandoned and resumed, communities destroyed and 
formed afresh, tlie excesses of the people, the errors of great 
men, tlie fall of governments, the prodigies of conquest, and 
tlie calamities of invasions ; after the mof^ extended wars, the 
longest peace, and the worship of interest succeeding to en- 
thusiasm for ideas, have shown him the diflerent aspects of 
human affairs, and must have made him penetrate more deeply 
than any of his fonnninners have been able to do, into the 
secrc'ts of history. Thus his responsibilities are increased with 
his r(*sources. To make use of the spirit of his own times, in 
order to become acquainted with those of former ages; to unite 
firmness in judging and fidelity in describing ; to unfold the 
consequences of events by ascending to their causes ; to show 
every fault followed by punishment, every aggression provoking 
reprisals ; to assign, in the performance of actions, what 
share is owing to individual will, attesting the moral liberty of 
man, and what to the opeilation of the general laws of human 
nature, tending to great ends under the hidden direction of 
Providence : such is this day his mission. Hence, history 
becomes a spectacle full of emotion, and a science fertile in 
instiiiction, the drama and lesson of human life. 

M. de Sismondi was one of the first who entered on this 
new path. His inquiries into the constitutions of free countries 
had made him acquainted with the varied and stormy existence 
of the Italian republics of the middle ages. He then undertook 
to retrace their history, so original, so little known, so difficult ; 
the history of that country which has outstrip2)ed every other 
in prosperity and in misfortune ; which has twice conquered and 
organized the world, under the Homans, and under tjje Popes ; 
of that Italy, which in a manner expiating her victories and 
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her dominion, 1ms fallen from the height of greatness and of 
unity into the excess of weakness and division ; has been by 
turns invaded by barbarous nations and by the chiefs of the 
militai'y monarchies of the ^ contin(;nt ; yet has been strong 
enough during six centuries to triumph over all conquerors, 
has been able to re-establish herself in disunion ; has produced 
and made repubfics, some of which have become considerable 
states ; and thanks to the natural genius of the admirable race 
of her inhabitants, has preser\"ed the inonil goveniinent of 
• Kurope in spite of«^her weakness, has continued during the 
middle ages to be the country of wealth, the principal seat of 
thought, the school of art, the stage on which have been 
performed the most important events, and where the greatest 
men have appeared. 

]M. de Sismondi has treated this subject in a manner at once 
learned and brilliant. He has gone back to the origin of 
those numerous cities, proudly erected into republics on the 
ruins of the imperial power, or of feudal establishments : he has 
described their constitutions, shown their interior existence, 
related their struggles, exhibited their end. Turbulent Genoa, 
heroic Milan, mournful Pisa, prudent and powerful Venice, 
democratic Florence, and all those republics which, confined in 
a small space, had dining a short period inoi’o animated life, 
more intoxicating passions, more varying vicissitudes than the 
kingdoms of the continent ; and wdiich have all fallen sooner 
or later under an ambitious usurper, because they were too free, 
or under the attacks of foreigners, because they were too weak ; 
this is the long and grand history which has been retraced by 
M. de Sismondi. He has drawn ft with vast knowledge, in a 
noble spirit, with vigorous talent, considerable art, and much 
eloquence. The intm’est which he gives to it, comes, as it 
always does, from the interest he takes in it. He does not 
merely relate the events ; he passes judgment on them, he is 
moved by them ; we feel the heart of the man beat in the pages 
of the historian. He carries us on with animation, his colouring 
is free, his thoughts are judicious. In spite of the defect — 
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want of unity — which his subject presents, and over which M. 
de Sismondi has not been able in his work entirely to triumph, 
we pass without effort from one of his recitals to another, 
feeling, as in the cantos of Ariosto, regret for what we leave, till 
we are again earned away by what we take up (I). 

Tlie sixteen volumes of the Italian republics, begun in 1803, 
were not finished till 1818. It was not till 1807, and then . 
with some difficulty, that M. de Sismondi succeeded in getting 
the two first volumes printed at Zurich. 'J’heir success facili- 
tated the publication of the rest of the* work, and gave it* 
value. 

During those fifteen years, the life of M. de Sismondi was 
spentrin labour ; his works and his affections were its principal • 
events. M. Neckcr having conceived a friendship for him, he 
became from 1803 one of the accustomed guests at the chateau 
of Coppet, which was enlivened by the talents of Madame de 
Htael, where fie met the clever Benjamin Constant; the cele- 
brated historian of Switzerland, Jean de Muller ; the learned 
critic, Schlegel ; whore he became acquainted with Cuvier, and 
was introduced to De Candolle, and which was visited by the most 
remarkable men of Paris tuid of Europe. Ho there found him- 
self in the society of his equals. Superior minds were mutually 
enriched and improved by a useful interchange of ideas, by 
happy and involuntary emulation. M. de Sismondi received 
excellent advice, and gained much in this illustrious and in- 
tellectual society. His thoughts embraced a greater number of 
subjects, and he learned to be more difficult *in pleasing him- 
self with what he wrote (J). 

A tender and unchanging friendship bound^ him to Madame 
de Stael as long as she lived. He accompanied her in her 
travels in Italy (K) and Germany, when she visited those 
countries to compose her eloquent work “ Corinne,” and to 
trace the brilliant picture of a foreign literature which, at 
a later period, was destined to open to ours, new and bold 
views (L), 

Nearly at the time when Madame de Stafel was prepared to 
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iimke known tlie giviit productions nnd the celebrated men of 
contemporary Germany, M. de Sismondi devoted himself to an 
analogous labour on the literature of the South of Europe. 
In 1811 he gave at Geneva a course of pubhe lectures on tliis 
subject, whicli had tlie most eminent success, and which, at a 
later period, afforded matter for an excellent book. The Pro- 
^ ven 9 ale, Italian, Spanish, and I'ortuguese literatures, produced 
in countries near one anotlier, having a sort of relationship, 
from their languages being all S 2 )rung from the same liRtin 
i stock, developed at different times and under different condi- 
tions, denoting in their works the successive phases of so- 
ciety in the middle ages, have been learnedly distinguished by 
M. de Sismondi as to what they possess that is original, and 
how much lias been borrowed, in the resemblances of their 
forms, and the peculiarities of their genius. 

We sec that M. de Sismonefi finds as great a charm in 
giving them again to the world, as he did in studying tliem. 
He quotes ample fragments, and submits them to a skilful 
analysis : especially he considers each in its relations with tlie 
political and religious history of the nation which has produced 
it. His object is to show how the works of the intellect, and 
most particularly those of the imagination, a faculty which 
seems to depend only on itself, are liowevcr subject to austere 
laws of progress and decline, of fertile production or of steiile 
imitation, according to the social state of nations, and the 
general condition of their intelligence. He established the 
fact that letters acquire their greatest brilliancy at the moment 
when the nationality of a country aiiives at its greatest 
strength, and that their decline begins with the abasement 
of the state. In this very attractive work it may be seen that 
great poets, those representatives of the imagination of nations, 
have no fertile inspirations but what have struck every ima- 
gination at the same time, as there are no great thoughts but 
what are in the minds of every one. 

At the beginning of 1813, M. de Sismondi came to Paris to 
publish tlie four volumes of liis lectures. It was t\\e first time 
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tliJit lie had visited this great city, where lie became intimately 
acquainted with many persons of distinguished merit, and 
formed some lasting friondsliips. The public mind at that 
moment was very little directed to literary subjects. Agitated 
by a recent and immense disaster, the future was regarded with 
anxiety. >Soon, in fact, the empire came to an end, and 
Geneva, which had been annexed to its territory, recovered 
her ancient independence. Elected member of the sovereign 
council of tlie republic, M. de Sisrnondi assisted in the work 
of its reorganization. The joy caused by tlie reestablishment • 
of his country and the return of peace, was not of long dura- 
tion. He was afflicted at the manner in whicli the allied 
kings, abused their victory. Tn Europe, the arbitrary distri- 
bution of territories and of souls, without regard to the indica- 
tions of justice, or the wishes of the people ; in France, the 
threatening spirit of intolerance and reaction, filled him with 
grief and distrust (M). 

Thus when Napoleon returned in 1815 from the Isle of Elba 
to the Tuileries without any obstacle, and without any fighting, 
i\r. de Sisrnondi, who was in Paris, saw in him the triumphant 
chosen of the people, the defender of those principles and re- 
sults of the revolution which had been compromised, the legiti- 
mate representative of a great nation, whose choice and inde- 
pendence ought to be respected by the sovereigns of Europe, 
and after the publication of V Acte Additioruud of the Chanip 
de Alai, tjie framer of the best constitution which had yet 
been given to Franco. M. de Sisrnondi, who* not long before 
blamed the excess of his ambition and of his power, declared 
himself openly in his favour, without being afndd of appearing 
inconsistent (N). In a series of remarkable articles inserted in 
the Moniteur,” he ably defended his cause and his acts. The 
Emperor was very much struck with them. He wished to give 
M. de Sisrnondi a token of his satisfaction, and offered him the 
cross of the Legion of Honour, which M. de Sisrnondi refused, 
that by preserving his approbation disinterested it might have 
more pow«r. But Napoleon invited him to I Ely see Boar' 
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hon ; and in a long conversation spoke to him of his return, of 
his position, of his projects, of the character of the different 
nations of Europe, on the principles of the revolution, on forms 
of government, with a frankness, a clear-sightedness, an equity, 
which charmed and won upon his free and respectful inter- 
locutor. Already he was rising to that superiority of judg- 
ment, he was showing that serenity of mind which afterwards, 
at 8t. Helena, added the cnilra greatness of thought to the old 
and dazzling greatness of power and glory. 

- The sentiments which influenced M. de Hismondi in this 
meeting continued to animate him after the second triumph of 
the European coalition, and during the period of the Restora- 
tion (O). He wrote with power, and not without effect, against 
the slave trade in 1817; in 1823 he Avas enthusiastic for the 
emancipation of Greece ; he applauded the attempts of those 
countries which endeavoured to make themselves free, and suf- 
fered mucli at their reverses. The love of the human race was 
in him so sincere, so lively, so universal, that it had the poA>\er 
of giving him the gi-eatest delight and the deepest affliction. It 
govenied him to such a degi’ee that it affected the theories of 
his mind, as well as the dispositions of his soul. 

He had assisted the great economical revolution which has 
been effected in our time. He had followed and admired the 
brilliant effects of those doctrines which had set labour 
free, overthrown the barriers which companies, corjiorations, 
customs levied in the interior of countries, and the^ multitude 
of monopolies, opposed to its productions and exchanges ; 
which had excited the abundant production and free circula- 
tion of commodities; encouraged tlie emulation of competition ; 
made even the elements of nature serve to accomplish the work 
of man with a skilful exactness, a productive promptitude ; and 
which, aided by the disciplined forces of matter, the expeditious 
processes of science, the accumulated action of capital, the vast 
eagerness for wealth, brought forth those miracles of. industry, 
which hav^^ raised so high, and carried so far, the power and 
prosperity of states. 
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But soon lio penetrated farther, and spectacles less suited to 
make him proud of the progress of man, and to reassure him as 
to human happiness, were presented to him in that very country 
where the new theories liad been most quickly and most com- 
pletely developed, in England, whore they reigned with power 
nnd authority. What had he seen there? - all the grandeur, 
hut also all the abuse, of unlimited production, every progress 
of industry causing a revolution in the means of living; every 
(dosed market reducing whole populations to die of hunger ; 
the irregularities of competition; that stat^ naturally produced 
by contending interests, often more destructive than the ravages 
of war ; ho had seen man reduced to be the spring of a ma- 
chine more intelligent than himself, human beings heaped to- 
getlier in unhealthy plac(;s, where life does not attain half its 
length ; where family ties are broken, where moral ideas are 
lost ; he had seen the weakest infancy condemned to labours 
which brutalize its mind, and prematurely waste its strength; 
he had seen the country, as well as the towns, transformed 
into manufactories ; small properties and trades disappearing 
before great factories ; the peasant and the artisan become day- 
labourers, the day-labourers falling into the lowest and most 
indigent class, and thus becoming paupers ; in a word, he had 
seen extreme wi’ctchedness and frightful degradation mournfully 
counterbalance and secretly threaten the prosperity and the 
splendour of a great nation. 

Surprised^ and troubled, ho asked himself if a science which 
sacrifices the happiness of man to the production of w^ealth, 
which oppresses thousands of creatures with labour without 
securing them bread, .was the* true science, thc^ science wdiich, 
according to the primitive sense of its name, ought to be the 
rule of a city and of a household ? He answered no ; and he 
uttered a cry of alarm to warn governments and nations of the 
danger which threatened them. From that moment he con- 
tended that political economy ought to have for its object much 
less the abstract production of wealth, than its equi^ble dis- 
tribution. He maintained that all the members of society had 
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a light to work and to Imppiness, as it had been proclaimed in 
the preceding century that they had a right to justice and to 
liberty. He sot forth his views in the work which he published 
in 1819, under llie title of Nottveaux lyrincipes d'cconomie 
politique y (New Principles of Political Economy,) and to 
which he gave its latest form in 1830. In this work, consisting 
of two volumes, of which one relates to lauded propertif and 
the condition of the cultivators^ {richesse terntoriale et a la 
condition des cultivateurs,) and the other to commercial 
• ivealthy and the condition of the inhabitants of toicnsy {a la 
richesse commercielle et a la condition des hahitans des 
villeSy) he niised his voice against the effects of letting land 
in large farms, and of applying the manufacturing system to 
land, declaring that the consequence of it would be to trans- 
form fields of coni into pasturage, to replace men by machines, 
or to drive them off the land to be succeeded by sheep. He 
attacked the abuses of competition, the disturbances and gluts 
of production, and di*plored in a style of eloquence the suddefl 
ruin caused by the too frequent crises of ill regulated industry. 

IM. de Sisraondi excels in showing the evil, hut he docs not 
point out the remedy. He nowhere dares to invest the com- 
munity with the power of moderating the movement, and regu- 
lating tlie distribution of juiblic wealtli ; for in that case it must 
preside at the production of all commodities, dispose of all 
property, divert the freest faculties of man, restrain his sudden 
advance, limit his enterprises, circumscribe his knowledge. 
Thus M. de Sisinondi has laid down the problem without re- 
solving it. 

At all events his warnings have ‘been opportune and salutary. 
They have powerfully contributed to awaken the attention of the 
economists and the solicitude of governments. If they have 
led some generous but rash minds, to imagine impracticable 
systems in the organization of labour, if they have not been free 
from dreams, hardly dangerous in an age so little chimerical, 
they ha^e inspired producers with more circumspection in their 
undertakings, masters with more humanity towards their work- 
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men, the workmen themselves with a greater spirit of order and 
economy. Thanks to this useful impulse, the state has la- 
boured, proportionably to its powers, at the amelioration and 
well-being of the labouring classes ; it has moderated the la- 
bour of children, opened houses oT refuge, multiplied primary 
schools, established saving banks, founded conseih de prud>‘ 
hommes^, and facilitated to these classes, so deserving of inter- 
est, the means to obtain instruction, property, justice. 

Without doubt the inconveniences of the system which M. 
de Sismondi attacked have not all disappeared. Some of 
them are inherent in its nature, for liere below there is good 
and evil in every thing. Ecstrained by too strict rules, human 
nature. vegeUites ; set at liberty, it develops itself with ex- 
uberance. Too happy if it could advance towards liberty with 
j noderation, towards wealth with safety, use the intellect with- 
out self-deception, follow tlie passions without doing wrong, 
wisely satisfy its wants, without being carried away by the 
warm pursuit of its interests. But God has not made life so 
easy, man so moderate, the world so regular. He has ordained 
that the well-being of life, the wisdom of man, the equilibrium 
of the world, shall be purchased by great and long efforts. It 
is, however, towards this magnificent end that He has directed 


“ The conaeilfi dc prud’hoinmes were instituted by divers laws and imperial de- 
crees iu 1806, 7. 

They are formed by an election of manufacturers, foremen, and imvrkrsi jjatevti's, 
that is, workmen who purchase what is called a paknie licence to open a shop on 
their own account. * 

There are conseils de prud’homraes for each arrondissement, and one general one. 

They are commissioned to reconcile and to decide on the differences which arise 
among the manufacturers, or between them and their workjiien, on questions of 
wages, the performance of work, contracts of apprenticeship, and the right of each 
manufacturer to put a mark on his fabrics. 

In 1840, 69 conseils de prud'hommes had to decide 16,578 contested cases ; but 
13,664 only came before the court of conciliation, {bureau de conciliation,) 1914 
having been amicably arranged between the parties; 12,672 cases were made up by 
private courts, 972 were sent up to the genenil court to be tried, 468 only were 
brought before it ; of these 468, 297 were finally decided, 172 admitted of appeals, 
but of those 12 only were referred to the higher courts. * 

c 
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humanity, by giving to men intelligence to regulate better and 
better tlieir relations to one another: the idea of justice to cor- 
rect their deviations from right, the feeling of beneficence to 
repair misfortune. (P) 

The limits of this notice do not allow me to expatiate either 
on the numerous and important articles inserted by M. de Sis- 
mondi in periodical collections, or on a crowd of works, po- 
litical, historical, and even belonging to the imagination, which, 
with an indefatigable activity of mind, he did not cease to 
produce and puhlij^Ji. ^ I will only just mention the instruct- 
ive novel of JuJid Sevent, in which, following, at a distance no 
doubt, the steps of the celebrated novelist who, by the help 
of dramatic pictures, has so deeply penetrated into history, he 
has made us acquainted, in a manner more exact than interest- 
ing, with the state of Gaul in 402, at the moment of the in- 
vasion of the barbarians. I shall also only name in passing 
the Prfd'iH (les lirpnhliqiieH Italioines^ (Summary of the 
Italian Rcpu])lics,) and the Tableau (le la chute de I Empire 
Romain, (Picture of the fall of the Roman Empire,) which 
appeared in IH32 and 1835 in one of the most esteemed Eng- 
lish Cyclopa'dias. Neither shall I examine with detail his 
Etudes sur les C audit ions des Peuples (Studies on tl)e Con- 
dition of Nations) ; a book wliich, aft(*r having been the idea 
of his youth, became the work of his experience, and in wliich 
he sets forth the different forms of political societies, appreciates 
the nature and bearing of each principle of goveniment, and 
advises states to advance towards liberty by the natural de- 
velopments of tlieir internal constitution, and not by the sud- 
den application of theories foreign to their history. (Q) 

But there is* a work of M. de Sismondi, the fruit of the 
labour of twenty- four years, the greatest of Iiis historical com- 
positions, one of tlie principal foundations of his fame, on 
which I must detain your attention for a longer time. After 
having finished the history of the Italian republics, M. de Sis- 
mondi undertook that of a country equally dear to his recol- 
lections.** He wrote the history of that people whose territory 
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having been the field of so many passing conquests, was formed 
of the wrecks of so many invasions, who preserving tlie im- 
petuosity of the Gauls, Homan traditions, Germanic independ- 
ence, intelligent, warlike, stirring, reasoning, with a character 
turned towards high enterprises, with a mind inclined to prompt 
conclusions, discijilined in action, unruly in repose, has for 
seven centuries prosecuted the great work of it^ national forma- 
tion, beginning from the most extreme disunion to become most 
strongly united; which has been brought to equality through 
monarchy; andwliich, externally, placed b^kits central position 
in contact with the differeiit nations of Europe, adding their 
ideas to its own, interfering continually in their destinies, having 
thence, acquired a genius more extended, a more noble character, 
a more philanthropic patriotism, has been in times past, as in 
our own days, the promoter of general ideas, the support of 
universal interests, and has more than any other served the 
great cause of human kind. (11) 

At the moment when M. de Sismondi began L Ilistoire des 
Frangois, (the Plistory of the French,) his mind was in its 
fullest power. The profound "study of original documents, a 
labour as rigorous as intellectual, allowed of his presenting 
this history in a more complete and truthful manner than had 
ever been done before. Far better than any of those who pre- 
ceded him, he has ap prehended and treated most of those great 
problems which belong to the invasions and eo- existence of 
many nations on the same soil, to feudalism, and to the form- 
ation of diflerent classes in the same state; ultimately, to the 
progressive triumph of monarchical power; through that, to the 
slow consolidation of the territory, to the mixed composition 
of the nation,, to the gradual concentration of fhe government. 
Many of these problems have suggested to him satisfactory so- 
lutions, since admitted wholly or in part ; and it may be said, 
that among the modem insights into historical science, many 
belong to him. 

He was the first to trace with exactness the dark picture of 
the Roman empire in its decline, tlie disorganizing ^action of 

c 2 
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the central power on the provinces, the misery of the towns, 
the depopulation of the country, the ruin of the free and mili- 
tary class, the exhausted state of public wealth ; ho has been 
the first to assign to the Germanic invasions their true cha- 
racter ; ho has shown tlieir feeble beginnings; he has shown the 
operation of the mixture of barbarism and organization in tho 
two first races ; lie has assigned the complex causes of the fall 
of the Carlovingian empire. With not less knowledge and 
sagacity has he related the local liistory of each portion of the 
territory decompos(Yl under the feudal regime, traced hack the 
origin of the municipalities, {communes,) pointed out the first 
associations of burghers and of peasants, and made known the 
state of property, the relations ol* commerce, the regeneration 
of industry in the middle ages. It is on tli(‘se subjects that M. 
de Sismondi excels. No one has so well shown tho infiuence 
which economical changes, taking place in the interior condition 
of a nation, have exercised on the form of its government, and 
the crises of its existence. He has equally well pointed out tho 
share which the provinces have had in tlie histoiy of the king- 
dom, and followed out the relations of tlie kingdom with the 
rest of Europe. 

It is to be regretted that to these eminent merits M. de Sis- 
mondi has not added others which would have given something 
more exact, and particulars more finished, to his work. We 
wish for more art in the composition, more life in the recitals, 
more colouring in tlie descriptions, more elegance in the lan- 
guage. It is be wished also that he had gone beyond the 
judicious explanations of detail, to present us witli tho grand 
laws of the whole, that he had passed judgment on tho manners 
of the time, and the actions of men, not according to a moral 
rule, absolute and inflexible, but by estimating ideas which are 
no longer ours, wants which we have ceased to feel. We should 
like, in short, not to perceive sometimes the spirit of the Pro- 
testant and of the citizen of tho republic of Geneva, in the se- 
verity of the historian, towards Catholicism and royalty. In 
spite of^fhese imperfections, the History of France is a vast 
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monument raised to the honour, and for the instruction of our 
country, hy a man who loved it, though he was sometimes se- 
vere towards it : a man of immense knowledge, of sound and 
steady judgment, of great abilityf of scrupulous honesty ; who, 
belonging to two distinct eras, has marked the transition be- 
tween the school of the eighteenth century^ whose generous 
principles he has followed up without its scoffing levity, and 
that of our own time, wliose knowledge ho possessed without 
having all its freedom of mind. 

The History of the hTeiKdi, of wliicdi at a later time M, de 
Hismondi made an abstract in two volumes, was the assiduous 
employment of the remainder of his life. He was able to devote 
himself to it more completely, because he had refused, in 1819, 
a cliair of political economy which liad been oflered to him in 
France, and in IBdT), tlie tith^ of special professor of history, 
which had be(‘n awarded to him by the Council of State at Ge- 
neva. To the first of these refusals he had been prompted by 
the wish to pass, as he had till then always done, part of the 
year in Tuscany with his mother. 

But of this happiness he was soon deprived. He had lost his 
father suddenly in 1810, without being present to close his eyes. 
A similar misfortune struck him still more grievously in 1821 : 
he was at Geneva, when he learned, at the end of the month of 
September, that his mother was dying at Peseia. He set out 
immediately, travelled day and night, and arrived too late. On 
the 30th of September, in the evening, Madai^e de Sismondi, 
feeling the approach of death, and preserving to the last her 
strong and pensive imagination, caused herself to be canied to 
the window of her room, where, in sight of the beautiful land- 
scape lighted by the setting sun, she expired in a transport of 
pious ecstasy, with no regret but that of not having her son by 
her side. The grief of M. do Sismondi was extreme at losing 
one who had been the guid^jind the joy of his life. 

He soon quitted Peseia, where ho left a married sister to 
whom be was much attached, and whoso children werfto him a 
constant object of solicitude, as beneficial as it was affectionate. 
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He returned to Geneva to the dear companion whom he had 
made his own two years before. He had married, in 1819, Miss 
Jessy iillen, whose elder sister was the wife of his friend, the 
intcdlectual Jind celebrated Sir dames Macintosh, and he found 
in her an elevation of mind, a heaiity of character, a sweetness 
of disposition, aij agreeahleness, a tenderness and devotion of 
heart, which spread a charm over the rest of his life. 

After his marriage he had established himself in a country 
house which he had bought, near the village of Chene, at a 
league and a half from Geneva. With the exception of occa- 
sional journeys into rrance, Kngland, and Italy, he there passed 
more than twenty years, occupied by his leanied and useful 
labours, exercising a cordial hospitality, especially towards those 
who were ('xpatriated by the misfortunes of liberty, and encom- 
passed by that great and pure fame which made the Genevese 
proud of his talents, and which procured him visits from the 
most illustrious foreigners. There his days rolled on with little 
variety ; eight hours at least were set apart for history; the re- 
mainder of his time was given to propagating some generous 
idea, or to the defence of some noble interest, to the r(^creation 
of walking, to the etfusions of correspondences full of mind, 
of tenderness, and of grace, which he kept up with persons who 
were dear to him in the different countries of Europe ; and his 
evenings to the animated repose of conversation, wdiich he 
could kt‘ep up in the language of each of his guests. 

It was there that, in 1888, he heard with allowable satisfac- 
tion tin? choice wliich the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences had made of him as one of its five foreign associates. 
It was there alsg that he received, in 1841, as a precious re- 
membrance of France, the distinction which had been offered 
to liim in 1815 by the emperor, and which he had then so 
nobly refused. 

In an unpublished journal, the Repository of his sentiments 
and of his thoughts, he prayed Providence to grant him life to 
finish tlwi great history winch he had undertaken. But this 
wish of a noble mind, which, before quitting this world desires 
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to finish its task, was not wholly granted. Almost uninter- 
rupted labour for forty- seven years, long and warm friendships 
broken by death, generous hopes in great measure destroyed by 
events, had produced the most cruel of diseases. During a 
long time he suffered from a cancer in the stomach, and he 
continued during two years writing the History of France 
amidst the anguish of this terrible complaint, wliich was ac- 
celerated in its progress by the troubles which overthrew the 
constitution of (jleneva in 1841. 

M. dc Sismondi had always rigidly and zealously fiillilled his 
duties to his country. Tii the councils of the republic he had 
wisely contributed, concurring particularly with Etienne Du- 
mont, to the amelioration of the constitution of 1H14. Ge- 
neva was governed by four annual syndics, a council of state, 
removable, and a representative council which was cljosen by 
the whole of the citizens ; when the radical party, finding this 
govemmeut not sufficiently demo(nati('<, violently overthrew it, 
and demanded the convocation of a constituent assembly. ]\1. 
de Sismondi was elected a member of it, and notwithstanding his 
state of suffering and weakness, he caused himself to be car- 
ried there to defend to the last tlie old and salutary institutions 
of Ids country. Alone he dared to resist tin? popular torrent, 
and alone lie combated the changes proposed by the victorious 
party, with the energy of a soul which jiain had not the power 
to subdue, with all the brilliancy of talent which seemed to rise 
higher before it disappeared for ever. On the 3Gth of March, 
1842, in apathetic speech, interrupted by feelings of suffocation 
and almost by faintings, he made his countrymen liear, but in 
vain, the advice of expericnefed reason, and of stern patriotism. 
This trial exhausted all his remaining strength ; he returned to 
Chene, mwer again to leave it ; he did not think himself so near 
his end, and he hoped still to be able to go into Tuscany. ‘‘ I 
shall have nothing to regret,’* wrote he, in going away from 
hence : almost all my Genevese friends are dead, and I shall 
feel myself relieved in losing sight of so much ruin, and so 
many tombs.*' Alas, he was not long in discovering, *Tby signs 
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every day more certaiii, that lie must abandon that last hope, 
and give up the conclusion of his great work which he had so 
much wished to terminate before his death. He could only 
continue it to the twenty -ninth volume, of which the last proofs 
were corrected wdth a hand growing weaker and weaker. His 
strength of mind did not fail him for a moment ; he bore with 
unalterable serenity the slow ajiproaches of a cruel death. Ex- 
tended on his bed of pain, he slied consolation around liim, and 
when his voice failed, casting on his agonized companion a 
look of tender resignation, he expired on the 25th of June, 
1812, aged sixty-nine. 

^r. do Sismondi is one of those men who have done most honour 
to literature by the greatness of their labours, and the .dignity 
of their lives. No one has more earnestly considered the du- 
ties of intellect. Amiable in his private relations, devoted in 
hiendships, indulgent towards others, severe to himself, endowed 
with an activity which never at any time relaxed, with a sin- 
cerity which never on any occasion behed itself, he possessed in 
the highest degree the love of justice, and a passion for good. 
With these noble sentiments he has imbued politics, history, so- 
cial economy ; to make these contribute to the cautious progress 
of the institutions of states, to the instruction and well-being 
of nations. For ludf a century he has thought nothing that 
was not honourable, written nothing that was not moral, wished 
nothing that was not useful ; thus has he left a glorious me- 
mory, which will be ever respected. In him the Academy has 
lost one of its rilost eminent associates, Geneva one of her most 
illustrious citizens, humanity one of its most devoted de- 
fenders. (S) 
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CONSISTING OF EXTRACTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED ARTICLE, 


ENTITLED 

VIE ET TRAVAUX DE CHARLES DE SISMONDI." 


At school he was remarked for his uprightness, his candour, the 
entire and conscientious employment of his time, and his uncommon 
docility. Independently of his classes, he had private masters, and 
though he was not born for the arts, and was not very fond of them, 
he cultivated music and drawing with the same assiduity which he 
carried into all his studies. Greek, by which he had gained prizes 
at school was, at a later time, almost useless to him,' and he had 
almost ceased to attend to it, at the period when, for his historical 
labours, he had to learn so many different idioms. 

B 

He repressed his high faculties to employ them in making him- 
self an able arithmetician, an excellent book-keeper. More than 
once when, become a man, he had to weigh with deep thought the 
interests of the masses, to calculate the results of labour, to com- 
pare wages, to throw light on the entangled questions of capital and 
income, to hold the balance of exchange between nations ; more 
than once must he have congratulated himself on the energy writli 
which he applied to studies which were at first distasteful to him. 
All those who had any money transactions with him (he was soon 
at the head of the house) had reason, on their side, tff bless that 
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exactness, that punctuality, that spirit of order, so often unknown to 
artists and men of letters, and which Sismondi owed to the consci- 
entious labours of his youth. 

C 

In the month of February, 1793, the family Sinionde sought an 
asylum in England, and boarded with the rector of the small 
parish of Bearmarsh, in Sussex. They staid all the summer in 
the vicarage, where solitude becoming too melancholy for their 
social habits, they went to spend the winter at Tenterden, in Kent. 

^ This time of exile ^vas not lost to Charles ; he employed it in 
familiarizing himself with the language of the country. But the 
study of idioms and literature was not sufficient employment for 
the activity of the young man. He rejected on the constitution of 
the country, on her laws, on her usages. He familiarized himself 
with the trial by jury, with the customs of courts of justice, and 
took full notes on every thing. A short stay in London allowed of 
his seeing the best actors of the time, and made him actpiainted 
with the state of dramatic literature. He visited the prisons, the 
public edifices, celebrated institutions, in short, he made every pos- 
sible advantage of a journey which was shortened, to his great re- 
gret, by his mother s sad state of health. 

D 

Unable to make himself heard, or to break open the door, the 
young man decided on defending it; his last hope was that the 
noise and tumult at the door might awaken Monsieur Caila, and 
that h(i might still escape ; he listened with a beating heart to hear 
the door open which led to France. The shriek of Madame de 
Sismondi, on seeing her son struck to tlie ground by a blow from 
the butt-end of a musket, did indeed awake M. de Caila, and he 
might still have tied, but disdaining a life to be purchased only by 
endangering those of his hosts, he generously presented himself 
to his executioners. Charles, still anxiously listening, had the 
anguish to hear the wrong door unlocked, and to see his revered 
friend led off to certain death. The day had scarcely broken on 
that painful night, when the family, still on their knees in prayer, 
heard the discharge of tirc-arnis, which linished the sufferings and 
the lives offthe four virtuous magistrates. 
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Tuscany passed alternately from the hands of the Austrians into 
those of the French. Charles, suspected by the first, was seized 
with sixteen other inhabitants of Pcscia, and thrown into prison, 
where he passed the summer of 1796. 

It was a hard trial for one who enjoyed rural j^leasures so mucli, 
and who had taken his share in the feasts, as well as in the labours 
of the peasantry. How often, with his mother, whose aristocratic 
tendencies did not lessen her familiar goodness, he had taken his 
place in the harvest feasts, those of the ^attitura, and of the 
vintage ! Now it was, behind bars, that he thought of those en- 
joyments of the people, of which he has drawn such winning pic- 
tures, itnd for whom to the last, he alone, among all economists, has 
pleaded, repeating that “ Man does not live by bread alone.” 

From the terrace of Madame Ford (his sister) they could see’ the 
prison ; soon the motlier and the son spoke by signs, and the songs 
of the prisoner reached his family. A less vague correspondence 
was opened by means of their bailiff, Gian Antonio Spiccioni, 
whose business it was to take Charles his food. The Austrian ha- 
bitually refuses to his captives pen, ink, and paper ; he pretends to 
famish the soul as well as the body. Bits of paper, ends of pencil, 
were hidden in the candlestick, in the bread, in the meat, even in 
die bottles of wine ; and the letters of Madame de Sismondi, safely 
received, were every day answered. The necessity of cheering and 
consoling his mother, and a lively attachment to those principles 
from which he never deviated are apparent in all these little notes, 
in which Sismondi continually repeats — “ Love me ; do not afflict 
yourself ; when I converse with you, and when I read, I feel myself 
really out of prison.” 

During the days of suffocating heat, so difficult to bear when air 
and space are meted out, a simple mark of the attachment and good- 
ness of his bailiff cheered the solitude of Charles. Every even- 
ing ices were brought, as from Madame de Sismondi. The thanks 
of the prisoner, and the astonishment of the mother, discovered the 
affectionate fraud of Antonio to lighten, in his way, the captivity of 
his young master : in his simplicity he did not suspect that the 
notes he carried might betray his generous imposition. ^ 
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A second time the suspicions of the Austrian governnlent snatched 
Sismondi from his peaceful labours. He was confined in an airy 
convent at Pescia, and the means of writing were not denied him ; 
he had permission to search the library of the monks, and with this 
condition, imprisonment would 'not have appeared hard, if the health 
of his mother had not failed from vexations and anxiety. Examina- 
tions had not been able to produce a single charge against him, but 
still his promised enlargement was deferred from day to day, from 
month to month ; this fevensh expectation wore out the strength of 
Madame de Sismondi. With gay and gentle chat her son endea- 
voured to divert her grief. 

You do not know the history,” wrote he, “of one of your English 
notes, found when they took away my pens and ink, and carried to 
the commandant, then to the vicar, who each did their utihost to 
find some learned philologist who could explain it. At last an 
abbe presented himself ; but in vain bad be recourse to the dic- 
tionary : understanding nothing of this conjuring book, he ended by 
declaring himself too orthodox to decipher the writing of a woman. 
Then they sent to Pistoia ; the gentlemen translators could not 
understand how writing in English could only be about my dinner 
and my supper; in short, they understood nothing about it, because 
they wished to understand too much.” 

Sismondi also endeavoured to take advantage of the measures of 
an absolute goveniiiient to destroy the aristocratic prejudices of his 
mother. She could not forget that it was the inroad of new ideas 
which had exiled her from her country, that a republican soldier 
had iieaidy killed her son before her eyes, that it was in the name 
of liberty that her guest, her friend, had been shot, almost in her 
presence. It will be always difficult to teach women to distinguish 
pnnciples from their effects. 

“ If you could say — these are tyrants, monsters, Frenchmen, — 
they only do what it is their business to do ; injustice triumphs, it 
is the lot of human kind ; virtue will have its turn, — you would 
console yourself,” wrote Charles to his mother. “ But no, these 
are the favourites of your heart, those whom you so ardently wished 
for, those from whom you expected so many benefits, who deceive 
you with so much cruelty. You do not know how to reconcile your 
opinions, ybur feelings, and your sufferings ; and till you are con- 
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vinced that there is neither honour, justice, virtue, or happiness for 
a country except in freedom, and that a counter-revolution is a hun- 
dred times worse than a revolution, you will doubly suffer. 

“ Do not blaspheme philosophy,” he again writes, “ for she is 
gentle and consoling, and religion Still more so. The sermon I 
read to-day enchanted me ; the text was, ‘ The works of the wicked 
are deceitful.’ I read it in Italian to my priest, itnd I do not think 
the words liavo lost any thing of their eloquence, it is become so 
easy to me to translate as I read.” 

“ I forget men,” says he in another note ; “I hate only parties. 
These moral bodies are alone guilty ; before every thing the motives 
of those who compose them have a right to be examined. And 
then the hatred with which a party inspires you, is not nearly so 
painfuhas that which is nourished against an individual.” 

EXTRACTS FROM SOME NOTES WRITTEN TO IIIS MOTHER FROM HIS 
PRISON, IN JANUARY, 1796 , MOSTLY WRITTEN IN ENGLISH, WITH 
A PENCIL, AND SENT SECRETT.Y. 

“ Do you still blaspheme the noble English liberty, the habeas 
corpus, the trial by jury, and fixed laws? Even the poor copy which 
tlie French have preserved of them would shelter us from the in- 
justice under which I am suffering, if we were in France.” 

“ I am not a Frenchman, I do not approve their actions nor their 
government, (at this time he liad been arrested by the h’rench 
party,) but I adhere more firmly than ever to the opinion, that 
without liberty there is neither honour, nor justice, nor virtue, nor 
happiness, and that a counter-revolution is still worse than the 
revolution which preceded it. I am not a friend to democracy, but 
I should be ashamed to call myself an aristocrat, and to bear this 
name in common with the lower nobility of Pescia.” 

“ I will endeavour to obtain permission to draw, for it would be 
a great resource. Adieu, beloved mother, love me, but do not 
grieve for me; my gloomiest moments are those in which I am 
thinking, consequently when I am writing ; but when I am read- 
ing, or talking with my friends, I feel as if I were out of prison.” 

“ How impatient I am! I have no feeling but impatience ! I 
languish to get out, I languish for all I anticipate ; nevertheless I 
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am well, and as we had obliging guards, I had company, and I am 
gay to-day; be gay also, dear mother, it is impossible but that I 
should be soon liberated. I am accused of no fact, the witnesses 
have only their opinions to allege.” 

“ As to politics, I would say little. My opinions on liberty are 
too steady ever to change: as to the French, what they make me 
suffer will not make me think worse of them, nor will it ever make 
me think better of kings and their satellites.” 6^57 


F 

The father of Sismondi, retuniing to Geneva, gave up to his son 
the care of directing the little farm of Valchiusa. It had been 
held on lease during thirty years, by an honest family of peasants, 
and its produce in kind, divided into two parts, according to the cus- 
tom of the little farms among the hills, was to provide subsistence 
for the masters, farmers, and servants. Devoted to this cultivation 
with all the ardour of his age, he increased the activity of his mind 
by the numerous labours of rural life, and imbued his vast intellect 
with the study of agricultun*, that fruitful source of ever varied, 
ever attaching, ever new obseiwations. 

His free and generous mind reproached the tyrants of Italy with 
the progressive increjise of the barren moors, uncultivated plains, 
and bogs ; nature, as he said, taking again the gifts which man did 
not know how to manage. Struck with admiration at sight of the 
dikes, which forced the devastating torrent, an immense river 
of mud, to restore the slime which it was carrying to the sea, 
and to transform into fertile fields what would have changed its 
mouth into infectious marshes, Sismondi thanked for these admirable 
metamorphoses the zeal of the religious orders, which have so 
often in Italy, as lately in France, renewed the face of the earth. 

G 

At this time Sismondi employed his mind on those questions of 
political economy which were later resolved by his heart, when he 
boldly declared himself the adversary of the Fiiiglish school, of the 
Ricardos, of the Maccullochs, of the Says, of all those who see in 
the mass of men only a machine to create the wealth which will 
afterward? crush them. He weighed in his judgment, full of saga- 
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city, tlie advantages of small and large properties, of short and long 
leases. lie studied the great farms let in livello (corn-rents) on leases 
for lives, and the modest which is cultivated on a rent of half 

the produce by a mezzaiuolo (partner) who enjoys without possessing, 
and does not feel that he is poor. Tltfe young man, almost alarmed at 
the complex ideas which arose in his mind, asked himself, “ If an 
active, numerous, and poor population was not vMorth more than a 
small number of idle and rich inhabitants ? Whether the extinction 
of laborious and active families is not a loss to states ? Whether 
they ought to protect a material advantage, founded on the annihi- 
lation of the poorer classes ? Agricolt lire Toscane. 

H 

The jiews of this negociation, by turns broken off and renewed, 
arrived at last at Valchiusa, and raised a tempest in the heart of 
Madame de Sismondi. Her letters, bathed in tears, begged her 
son to listen only to the interests of his fortune, of his long future 
life; she repeats, “ that foreigners, learned men, men of letters, are 
better received in the north than in the other j)arts of Europe ; that 
they find more roads to fortune open; that they often make rich mar- 
riages.” Then, after having enumerated all the advantages it 
offered, she cries, “ Do not ask me how I feel this affair of Wilna : 
I have too much pain in driving off XXiis jeet in g. But have you not 
guessed it ? You, who are alarmed at spending ten years far from 
the country you prefer ; do you not know that these ten years are 
all of life that remains to me ? From the day that they begin, all 
will be over for me. I do not say that I shall die of it; it is in the 
vigour of one’s age that one imagines one shall die of grief that 
seems insupportable, and that one thinks the measure of moral 
strength must be that of life. Those who have grown old amidst 
storms, learn that they wither'us, bow us down, but do not carry us 
off. Sorrow eats up life, but a stroke of nature must give death.” 
Then, frightened at having allowed this cry of anguish to escape 
her, the poor mother accuses herself of weakness, and begs her son 
and her husband to forget her unworthy terrors, to reckon them as 
nothing, to weigh with sangfroid the advantages and inconveniences, 
assisted by the information of those who knew the country, and 
afterwards to decide, putting her interest quite out of the*fiuestion. 
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Sismondi wote and re-wrote with inconceivable rapidity the be- 
ginning of his Histoiy of the Italian Tlepublics, “ of that labyrinth 
of equal and independent states, where he saw displayed more great 
charactei's, more ardent passions, more rare tiilents, more virtue, 
courage, and true greatness, than in a number of indolent mo- 
narchies.” It seemed as if many lives were not enough to study 
the obscure annals of each of these suites in particular. No one 
had dared to penetrate this intricacy, and he undertook to make 
^ these divers historie/i proceed together, and to unite tliem in one 
point of view. 

His introduction had satisfied both Madame de Stael, who heard 
it read with lively interest, and Madame de Sismondi, who mixed 
with her praises the counsels of the most delicate taste. “ Takfe care,” 
she wrote to her son, “ to avoid every thing which approaches at 
ever so great a distance the manner of the philosophical harangue rs 
of 1789, who thunder as soon as they open their mouths; warmth 
must come from development. It is agreeable to perceive the lire 
under the ashes before the explosion, and the reader more willingly 
shares the opinions of the author when they come to him by 
degrees.” 

On the contrary, as he went deeper into these dark chronicles, 
Sismondi felt liimself frozen. His father and grandmother had 
listened coldly to the first chapters of his history ; Madame de Steel, 
so delighted with the Introduction, treated what followed as dry, and 
wanting life. The author began and began again with his inde- 
fatigable perseverance, but the impossibility of finding a publisher 
added painful disappointment to a fatiguing progress ; a thousand 
apprehensions arose in the mind of the young man. He experi- 
enced at the entrance of this career all the agonies of that strug- 
gle in which a poor author, doubtful of his ability, can only be sup- 
ported by the love of fame and the necessity of writing for his 
bread. 

“ I have never before attempted history, have I the necessary ta- 
lent?” he asked himself. Then came that depressing discourage- 
ment, in which he complains, “ Detached from the present and 
the futu^,” added he in his journal, “ my life is only a series of 
moments not connected together : I perceive existence only by the 
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continuity of suffering." At last, attacked by fever, he wished to 
sink under it, forgetting the inexhaustible love of her whose letters 
were full of the most energetic exhortations, the most tender en- 
couragement. 

“ T am afraid of every thing," Madame de Sismondi wrote to 
him. “ I am afflicted at the way in which your imagination is ex- 
cited, is depressed. I should rather say why f^oes it not gather 
something from the future, with such a fertile field before it. Come, 
my child, rouse yourself ; electrify yourself by every means ; all 
those, of course, that are sure and honourable. Dear child, I exhort 
you, I conjure you, do not let your heart be ojipi^ssed by the obstacles 
you experience ; they are the natural and necessary conserjuence of 
the profession of an author ; all begin by that. 1 will not suffer 
you to §pcak ill of tbe lot of a man of letters. Come, let me teach 
you to see things on their favourable side; when T nay favourable 
side, it is a ffower of rhetoric, for 1 only ask you to be just and con- 
sistent. No douM the man of letters has bis own little particular 
load, as every vocation has ; but generally be carries a less heavy 
share than others of the common burden. Great shocks rarely 
touch him, except indirectly ; trouble, that is to say labour, is one 
of his pleasures ; its reward is double and often very attraci ive. — 
Indeed, if 1 had to live over again and to choose, I should adopt a 
literary life as the happiest." 

J 

These exhortations were seconded by less sedentary habits, by 
excursions to Coppet, where Sismondi often staid several days ; by 
journeys to the glaciers ; lastly by the lively and animating con- 
versation of Madame de Stael, and by the cliosen society that slie 
attracted around her. 

His frequent visits to Coppet did not prevent Charles from work- 
ing assiduously at his history, of which the progress may he followed 
in the letters of his mother, and the advice inspired by the different 
aspects of the work. With what admirable justness of mind does 
she resist that disposition in her son to absolute opinions, to prose- 
lytism, even of doubts, the inherent malady of youth and inex- 
perience. 

“ You must not thus throw about fire and flame,” she wrote to 
him; “reflect on it, you who require love so much. *lt is not 
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merely enemies of a day that are made by this decided tone ; they 
are exasperated, and for life. It is not, indeed, very surprising that 
those who uselessly athick opinions on which men have founded all 
their happiness, should be hated by them. They may be erroneous, 
but long received errors are more respectable than those we would 
substitute for them : for it is not tmtli which is found, when the 
system of religion, generally received has been pulled down, since 
this truth, if it is not repeated, is hidden beneath the impenetrable 
darkness of the human mind. Leave the Trinity, the Virgin, and 
the Saints in peace ; to the greater part of those >vho are attached 
to these doctrines, thd}’ are the columns which support all the ediiice : 
if 3'ou shake tliem it will cnimble away. And what will become of 
the souls that you will have deprived of all consolation, and of all 
hope? Piety is one of the sweetest alfections of the soul, and the 
most necessary to its repose ; it must exist in every religion, except 
in that which, by lopping off the branches to which our senses 
cling, by too much spiritualizing, makes us fall iftto abstract ideas, 
into a desolating vague shite of mind. Promise me, at least, before 
you publish, to consult some clever person, not of the court of Ma- 
dame de Staid. She can bear hatred, she has so many adorers ; but 
you, you would be irritated, W’ould suffer, would become dry, and 
I cannot bear the thoughts of it.” 

K 

Soon afterwards, that journey wbi<di was the origin of Corinne, 
took place, and put i\I. de Sismondi into communication with all the 
most distinguished minds in Italy. Though congratulating herself 
on a companionship which promised her son so many advantages, 
Madame de Sismondi, uneasy, redoubled her injunctions, and fore- 
warned her son not only against his own imperfections, but those of 
his illustrious friend. 

“ Ah ! ” writes she, “ you are going then to travel with Madame 
de Stael ! You are only too happy to have such a companion. But 
take care, travelling is like a short marriage : always, always to- 
gether, people see too much of one another ; defects have no comer in 
which they can hide themselves ; the spoiled child of nature and the 
world, as she is, must have in the mornings moments of fatigue and 
tnnui ; and I know who is revolted by a defect in those he loves. 
He shouts therefore bo doubly attentive to open his eyes to his own 
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defects, and to keep them steadily shut to those of his companion. 
How curious I am to know how she will get on in society in that 
country. No doubt she will form particular intimacies only with 
those who know French; for how can she express her thoughts in 
Italian? she! it is impossible. However well she may understand 
it, know it, read Dante better than three-quarters of his country- 
men, she will never find the means, in that h^iguage, of making 
conversation flow as it ought. How can words be found in the lan- 
guage, when opinions and ideas are yet unborn ? You will see that 
she will not like the Italian prosody either. However, she' will be 
admired, and she will excite fanaticism {/fra fanatinma), as we 
say." 

The prediction was literally accomplished. Charles wrote from 
Rome ; “ Madame de Stiiel pleases everywhere, but she finds no- 
thing which pleases her ; she is angry at this fine sounding language, 
which says nothing. In the poetry which they boast of to her, she 
finds no ideas, and in conversation no sentiment." 

. L 

At the end of a year entirely devoted to work, and which was 
passed in the middle of his firmily, Sismondi again found himself 
thrown into the vortex of the world. 

Madame de Stael travelled in Germany, wdiere she was charmed 
to present “ to every one," as she said, “ the new historian, pre- 
ceded by his fame." Received with all imaginable kindness, living 
at Vienna at the house of Madame do Stael, admitted into the 
bosom of that choice sociely, distinguished by its exquisitely polished 
manuei's, by its sparkling conver*sation ; acting plays with prin- 
cesses, dukes, counts, with the courts of Germany* and Russia ; sur- 
rounded at the Monday suppers of his illustidous hostess, by all 
those whom the city contained, most distinguished by talents and 
by rank, Sismondi saw pass before him the old ministry of Maria 
Theresa, worn out, grey-headed, broken in the service of Joseph, of 
Leopold, and of Francis. These ministers, acute men, not devoid 
of talent, having an inclination to be liberal, attached to their 
master by habit, he saw them, inactive, without the capacity of fore- 
eight, without judgment, without will, discouraged about the govern- 
ment. He saw the complete ruin of the finances, the rc^fixation of 
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all the machinery of government ; in short this monarchy, the de- 
fence of old opinions against the new, and which, endeavouring to 
rally around it noble sympathies, placed itself as an adversary 
to tlie military despotism of Napoleon, he saw falling into dis- 
solution because all power waS in one hand, that of the emperor, 
and that hand was paralytic. 

For a moment Sismondi lioped, by his Memoir on Paper Money, 
(Mtmoire sur le Papier Monnaie,) to apply a remedy to the greatest 
of the evils wliich lie witnessed, to that which reached every class, 
by the disorganization of public wealth and private fortunes. In 
this writing, wliich could not have been publi.shed at a more oppor- 
tune moment, Sismondi proves that “ currency, of which stability 
ought to be the principal characteristic, can never be the production 
of credit, essentially variable in its nature', and the object of which 
being to borrow and transmit value, cannot create it ; a power be- 
longing to labour alone." After having demonstrated that “ the 
most false of all money is paper, that this value, fictitious and de- 
ceptive, destroys all real value in the stat(‘, which disappears that it 
may not he estimated by this false measure,” the writer points out 
the incalculable evils which flow from this disorder : “ Commerce 
struck to death by stock-jobbing ; the legitimate rewards of labour 
and industry subjected to the (hances of gaming; activity become a 
cause of ruin ; whilst easy circumstances appear to be the fruit only 
of idleness and inactivity; public charity annihilated by universal 
indigence ; prodigality and dissipation permitted to call themselves 
wisdom ; lastly, the laws concurring with vice in the dostiTictiou of 
the community,'’ 

The enumeration of these evils is followed by an indication of 
the remedy. “ I’here is only one, the suppression of paper, the re- 
vocation of every order by which confidence is imposed, is com- 
manded, From the moment that it' is demonstrated tliat the cir- 
culation of forced notes is a continual bankruptcy, it is to the de- 
gradation, not to the annihilation of paper, that the sufferings of 
the people must be attributed : it must therefore be cut to the 
quick.” Sismondi does not the less find numerous hidden causes 
which soften a shock, which he calls an extraordinary tax pretty 
equally divided, thanks to the number of hands through which 
paper mt^iey passes : for the rapidity of the circulation, by multi- 
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plying losses, 1ms at least this advantage, that when the notes will 
no longer circulate, it equalizes them, and blunts the shock by di- 
viding it among all. 

Strongly supported by the Prince de Ligne, considered, discussed, 
praised by the ministers of Austriff and Russia, presented to the 
Archdukes John an<l Charles, approved by the Arcliduke Renier, 
attentively read in manuscript by the emperor, printed at Weimar, 
the paper of Sismondi, which for a moment raised the hopes of 
commerce, liad no other result than to give its author the satis- 
faction of throwing liglit on an important subject, and having 
conscientiously laboured for the interests * of the community. 
Trembling, and as it were fascinated, Austria dared not hazard the 
least movement, and seemed breathlessly to await the sword of 
Napoleon. 

M 

When in the month of January, 1815, Sismondi came to Paris to 
publish the 9th, 10th, and lUh volumes of his Republics, they 
were celebrating, at Paris, the funeral obsequies of Louis the Six- 
teenth. dliough th(^ nation had, 'with justice, cast off all responsi- 
bility of the deatli of the unfortunate monarch, it saw an insult in 
this appeal to ancient animosity, and severed itself more and more 
from a family wliicli, far from endeavouring to till u]) the bloody 
abyss hollowed out between it and France, made efforts to enlarge 
its wide-opening mouth. “The old courtiers disturbed those who 
had acquired national properties, and covered with lace, played at 
greatness, as if they bad been young upstarts.” The king is sitting 
for his portraits ; he is now at the eleventh ; and the people cannot 
accustom themselves to contemplate the abuse of ^weakness, in those 
same places where, a few months before, reigned the abuse of 
strength. • 

N 

The landing of the ‘JOth of March, and the rajnd progress of Na- 
poleon, gave a new aspect to every thing. After having seen the 
Bourbons commit every fault of presumption for ten montljs, and 
every fault of weakness for ten days,” ^smondi read the proclama- 
tions of the emperor, fixed by the side of the royal ordinances 
which put a price on his head. It seemed to him that JTter such a 
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return, the man of the Revolution could not disown his mother; 

that he had too well proved the weakness of monarchical alli- 
ances to court them afresh;" and two decrees issued from TElysee 
Bourbon, to abolish the slave trade, and to establish the liberty of 
the press, seemed to confirm alR these generous hopes. Persuaded 
that once entered on the route of concession, power endeavours in 
vain to go back ; that it is better to ameliorate than to begin again ; 
that the most formidable danger at this period was from foreign 
bayonets, and a second reaction, Sismondi, without stopping to dis- 
cuss questions of detail, and of interior administration, thought only 
‘ of rallying reiiiid the national colours all the patriotism there was 
in France. Ilis Kxamen de la Constitiitioa Francaiae, (Examination 
of the French Constitution,) published in the Moniteur and in some 
other journals, demonstrates without enthusiasm, but with* great 
pow'er of reasoning, that the Acte additionncl secures the liberties of 
the citizens, by giving them for guarantees, the responsibility of 
the ministers ; the independence of an irremovable magistracy, and 
of a jury chosen among the people; lastly, the liberty of the press, 
the confirmation of every other liberty. On the other hand, by in- 
creasing the number of deputies, and acknowledging that every 
Frenchman may be elected a deputy of the nation, this act promises 
to all the enjoyment of political rights, the noblest education that 
man can receive. 

Surprised, without doubt, that lips perfectly pure, a mind as 
liberal as it Was enlightened, should have undertaken his defence, 
Napoleon wished to see Sismondi®. 

O 

Wlien he retunied to Coppet, in 1815, he w’as received with the 
same affection by Madame de Stael, but at Geneva it was otherwise. 
His friends looked upon him as a deserter, because in his eyes the 
end did not .justify the means, because he had a horror of foreign 
intervention, because the union between the Jacobins and the Roy- 
alists, which he hud long refused to believe, inspired him with pro- 
found disgust, because his heart bled at this war of hatred ; and 
seeing our fields stri})ped, our town swept down, he cried, “ I 
could console myself for the sufferings of the rich, of those who 

See note at the end. 
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have brought this scourge upon us ; but the state of ruin, but the 
misery, but the despair of the unhappy peasants rend iny heart.” 

The death of his friends Labedoyere and Ney, the persecutions 
of the south, the violence of the royalist Chamber, “ a counterpart 
to the Convention,” all contributed ‘to make his thoughts gloomy, 
and “ finding more melanclioly than pleasure in his recollections,” 
he took refuge in his work. “ I have always endeavoured to forget 
ra3^self,” said he, “ and thanks to my studies, I c6n live in other 
ages than my own.” 

Ill July, 1817, as he was going to Paris to print the four last 
volumes of his history, he was detained at*Coppet. There had 
just been brought the lifeless body of her who laid made that abode 
so agreeable, of her who had so long been his friend, his second 
sister. • “ There is something confusing,” wrote Sisniondi to his 
mother, “ in a misfortune which has taken place at a distance ; at 
first one sees nothing changed around one, and it is only slowlj^ and 
by degrees that one Icainis to know one’s own grief. It is over, 
then, for mo ; this abode where 1 liave lived so much, where I 
always felt myself so much and so hap])ily at home ! It is over — 
that animating society, that magic lanthorn of the world, which I 
there saw lighted up for the first time, and where 1 have learned 
so much ! My life is grievously changed ; there was no one, per- 
haps, to whom I owed more than to Acr. IIow I sulfered on the 
day of her funeral ! A discourse by the minister of Coppet at the 
bier, in presence of Madame de Broglie and Miss llandall kneeling 
before the coffin, had begun to soften my heart, to make me feel 
the full extent of my loss, and 1 could not restrain my tears.” 

When, on publishing the conclusion of his great and admirable 
work, Sisniondi cast a glance backwards on the twenty- two years 
devoted to his history, he might have felicitated himself with just 
pride, on finding at the last page of his sixteenth volume, the same 
moral tendency, the same political principles, which had inspired 
him at the beginning. “ During this long period, tormented by 
the eager strife between nations thirsting for liberty, and princes 
obstinate in refusing it, Europe had seen over and over again her 
institutions destroyed, and different political doctrines by turns pro- 
scribed and proclaimed ; ” but the historian of the old times remained 
the same, becoming more enlightened without being clUtnged, en- 
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larging his ideas witlioiit ahaiidoning them. His style acquired, 
however, as he proceeded, moi'e firmness, more dignity, less endea- 
vour after elTect ; and yet with what fervent candour he replies to 
his critics. 

“ It was never voluntarily, * never knowingly, that 1 have em- 
ployed unusual terms and expressions. But to fulfil the task which 
I had imposed on \nvself, to attain the truth which 1 had engaged 
to present to the public, I have been obliged to live in some sort 
out of my maternal tongue. I have been obliged habitually to 
write and think in Italian or in Latin, and occasionally in (Terman, 
Spanish, Greek, English, Portuguese, Provem^al. I have been 
obliged to pass from one of these languages to another, without re- 
flecting on the form in which thouglit was clothed, almost without 
perceiving the substitution of one dialect for another. Then* a form 
of speech which I had met with a thousand times, I thought 
French, because 1 had been accustomed to it, in another idiom.” 

P 

The new views, indicated by the article “ Political Economy,” in 
the Edinburgh Encyclopiedia, published in 1818, and written in 
English by Sismondi, show that he had already deviated from 
Adam Smitli, in the consequences which he drew from the princi- 
ples laid down l»y the Scotch economist. The pleasure of proceed- 
ing systematically from deduction to deduction, of erecting a series 
of metaphysical propositions, with tlie regularity of a mathematician, 
could not seduce this observing mind, nor blind this pnictical phi- 
losopdier, as to how much experience had falsified the conclusions of 
the learned. He was occupied with results, “ the evils of competi- 
tion, that war of the years of peace ; the excess of production, which 
ceases to be w'ealth from the moment when it no longer finds con- 
sumers.” 

fn the two volumes of his Nonveaux Principes, Sismondi gave 
more development to this first sketch. Since the production of his 
Ricliesse ConD/ierciale, studying facts instead of books, he now car- 
ried to new ground that science in which he has been accused of 
making retrograde steps. “ Strongly moved by the commercial 
crisis which overthrew the means of life to so many all over 
Europe, flid weighed so heavily on the working class,” he had 
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seen, with a feeling of sorrow, the combined efforts of proprietors, of 
statesmen, and of writers, aggravate the evil they thought to re- 
medy, and in order to obtain a larger nett product, reduce real pro- 
duct, and change the systems of cultivation, which still spread some 
comfort and some happiness among the peasants of Switzerland and 
Italy. “ flood persons, full of excellent intentions, caused evil, 
and lost themselves, sometimes in seeking whtPt might augment 
population, sometimes what might increase wealth,’' whilst both, 
considered singly, are only abstractions, and all abstraction is de- 
ceptive. The true problem to find is the proportion of population 
and of wealth which will secure most happiness to the human kind 
in a given space ; for the object of economical science ought to be 
to augment the mass of happiness among man, and to equalize the 
division of it ; that of political science, to ennoble the whole nation^ 
by making morality penetrate every class. 

The Xouveaux Prineipes might be called the book of economi- 
cal proportions ; they aim jiarticularly at demonstrations ; that the 
social question consists in a due balance. “ Income must increase 
with capital, population must not surjiass the income on which it 
ought to live, consumption should increase with population, and 
reproduction ought to be in proportion both to the capital wliich 
produces it, and to the population which consumes it.” 

In proving that each of these relations may be disturbed sepa- 
rately, but never with impunity, Sismondi makes it be observed, 
“ that wages are always in proportion to the quantity of labour in 
demand, which depends on consumption ; and this regulates itself, 
not by production, or l)y what is wanted, as Ricardo, Say, and their 
school have pretended, but by income. Each in^lividual buys, in 
fact, according to his means, and not according to his desires. 
Systems too often forget that the community is composed only of 
individuals, and that the public fortune, being only an aggregation 
of private fortunes, arises, is increased, is distributed, is deterior- 
ated, and destroyed by the same means as that of each individual.” 

He had not the pride to flatter himself that he could make the 
world turn on a new pivot, or discover a “ universal panacea.” To 
find efficacious remedies, he prochiims continually, the sanction of 
time, and the concurrence of the most enlightened minds are re- 
quisite. As M. Michelet says, in an admirable lecture, the most 
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worthy homage that has been paid to the memory of Sismondi ; — 
“ His glory is to have pointed out the evils ; courage was necessary 
for that! — to have foretold new crises. But the remedy? Tliiit is 
not an affair of the same mini, or the same age. Five hundred 
yeai's have been re(juired to set us free from political feudalism ; will 
a few years be sufficient to set us free from industrial feudalism ? ” 

Thus, whilst \fit\i the accents of entreaty and of anguish, the 
writings of Sismondi call on the whole of society to help those it 
crushes, in his practical and in his private life he sought pallia- 
tives, constantly addressed himself to the best feelings of man 
for man, and rested fiis hopes and his luffions on what is most ten- 
der in charity ; on that double movement from the heart of him 
who gives, and from the heart of him who receives.” 

Q 

Independently of his immense work, the “ History of the French,” 
(of which two or three volumes appeared alternately every two years,) 
Sismondi still connected himself by pamphlets, by frequent articles 
published in different periodicals, with the whole literary and political 
movement of France, Italy, and England. JCvery where misfortune 
found in him an advocate, liberty a support, moderation an organ. 

In the journey which he made into England, in 1820, before 
publishing the second edition of his “ Nouveaux PrincipeSy" he saw 
what he had foretold realized, and shuddered at the fatal effects of 
“ that vital organization, which stripping the working man of all 
other property, but that of his hands, ends by taking that also from 
him, and replacing it by machines.” Witness of that “ progress 
of industry which tends to increase the inequality of enjoyment 
among men,” recoiling from the aspect “ of the hideous convulsions 
of wealth ill divided,” he cries : “ No spectacle is more alarming 
than that which England presents, m the midst of that opulence, 
which at first dazzles the eye. The great roads are alternately 
traversed by troops of beggars dismissed from the manufactories, 
and by troops of ragged Irish, who offer themselves from farm to 
farm to perform agricultural labour. Both ask alms, only when 
they are refused work ; but every nook is full. The field labourers 
see with bitterness strangers contending with them for work, which 
before waf scarcely sufficient to maintain them.” 
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“ In the towns, in the capital, in Hyde Park, where the most 
sumptuous equipages succeed one another with the rapidity of 
lightning, bands of ten and twenty manufacturers, seated motion- 
less, despair in their eyes, fever exhausting their limbs, do not 
excite a moment’s attention. A third*of the workshops are closed, 
another third must soon be closed, and all the shops are loaded ; 
on every side manufactures are oftered at a price* which can only 
half pay the expense of production. In this universal distress, 
everywhere the working man is dismissed, and the English nation 
gives his place to steam engines.” ^ 

In the face of such a state of tilings, “ at a period when suffering 
humanity has the most need that the science which is the theory 
of the well being of all, should draw near to common intellects, and 
speak a popular language, political economy is lost in abstractions, 
and enveloped in calculations more and more difficult to follow.” 

“ What,” cried Sismondi, answering Ricardo in a long conversa- 
tion wliich they had together at Geneva, a short time before the 
death of the English writer, “ What, is wealth then everything ! 
are men absolutely nothing ! ” 

It was painful to Sismondi, after having repudiated the economi- 
cal theories which Ihigland was teaching to France, still to have to 
repel the different systems which connected themselves with the 
demand for industrial organization. He rejected in turn tlie co- 
operative system of Owen, the Saint Simonians, the disciples of 
Fourier. “ To attempt to suppress personal interest, and to think 
that the world can go on without it,” he said to some of them, “ is 
sufficiently bold ; but to imagine that all the labour of the com- 
munity, the conducting of all its interests, can bo determined at any 
moment of the day by the plurality of suffrages, is acting like a 
society of fools.” He accused others of ordering a body to walk, 
after having taken away all the muscles, all the stimulus of indi- 
vidual interest. “ They take away from you hope, liberty, family 
affection,” cried he, sorrowfully, “all to make you happy! Alas! 
there is nothing true in their books but the evil they would re- 
medy.” 

He stood alone between the masters and the disciples, both of 
whom he equally disavowed ; those, because absorbed by the love of 
the science which they had created, they neglected the creation of 
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God; man, the object and end of all science; these, because ab- 
sorbed in the search of physical well-being, they forget both our 
celestial origin, and our immortal tendencies ; on both sides he re- 
pudiated the worsliip of matter. 

The Etudes were in great pfirt Avritten at Pescia, whither Sismondi 
went towards the end of August, 1835, drawn there by the desire to 
see those who remained of the family of his sister. 

The beautiful and fertile fields which had first awakened in 
him the love of nature, and of humanity, oU’ered anew to the eyes 
of the* economist that association which he continually demanded, 
that of the owner and the cultivator, the union of capital and hand- 
labour. He again found the favourable results of the leases for 
ninety-nine years, the liveUi which he had formerly studied, and 
which give to the farmer, married to his farm, as much love for the 
soil as if it were his complete property. He again entered the 
cheerful dwelling of the mezzaiuolo, the farmer who divides the pro- 
duce, and Avho without possessing any thing, lives easy and content, 
and enjoys, what makes man moral, an assurance of the future, what 
renders him happy, security, liberty, variety, hope. 

This landscape of Tuscany, animated by cheerful labours, inter- 
mingled with songs, /c/c.-?, and joy, like the small farms which have 
scattered over them elms, garlands of vines, i^osegays of orange and 
citron trees, forms the most striking contrasts to the oceans of corn, 
and fields of potatoes of vast and beautiful Ireland; to those flourish- 
ing fields where the miserable farmers and the starving cottagers die 
of hunger in the bosom of abundance. 

But when, in 1837, Sismondi traversed the Cainpa(fna of Ptome, 
wliich he had vi.sited for the first time thirty years before, vain were the 
endeavours to make him taste those artistic, pleasures which attract 
the aristocracy and the idle, from all parts of the globe. “ Here,” 
cried Sismondi, *‘l can only hear one voice, that of exjaring society, 
contemplate one view, the decline and agony of Pome. The rapid 
decay of all I perceive, of all which constitutes a city, monuments, 
palaces, churches, houses, cottages, pavements, marks, in a fatal 
manner, the progress of time. The population of the countiy has 
disappeared ; I caniiQt imagine how the population of the town can 
be long in disappearing also. This crowd of parasites, accustomed 
to live ofi the crumbs which fall from the tables of the prelates, of 
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the ambassadors of the great, will find no nourishment when these 
tables are no longer covered. The fields, divided among only a 
hundred great proprietors, are doomed to become an unpeopled de- 
sert, and the wind will there pass over broom and immense briers. 
The workshops of the cities no longer olTer any asylum to the indo- 
lent population, for the rich will not consume Roman productions, 
and the poor cannot buy them ; how^ sorrowful is tlie spectacle of a 
great city dying of inanition 1” 


R 

Sismondi hnd been a witness of historical fesults and of their 
causes, and he resolved to write the history of the French. He 
immediately set about collecting the necessary works. “ 1 look at 
these quartos with a sort of respect and fear,” said he, “ w'hen I 
think that I must go through all that, and that 1 must make myself 
as fimiliar with it as the collection of Muratori is become to me.”* 

Hitherto, having worked by means of borrowed books, and, as 
happens to most of those who accustom themselves to trust always 
to their pen, written memory having almost annulled mental me- 
mory, he found himself obliged to make numerous and minute ex- 
tracts. “ The purchase of a choice library, formed without regard 
to expense,” wrote he to his mother — “ for in fact they are the in- 
struments of my trade ” led him to change this mode. Instead of 
extracting, he composed annals, in which he entered the memorable 
events of each year, such as he drew them from the original 
sources. The simulUiiieous comparison of the different accounts of 
the same fact cleared up to him what had appeared obscure to the 
most eminent historians. The historian of the Republics had en- 
deavoured to bring into our view that great numbei’* of lives, existing 
in so many independent sovereign cities, throughout the extent of 
Italy. The liistorian of Franc© sought a different point of view^ 
He had to explain a compact monarchy, the most closely united, the 
most complete organization. He untwisted the threads of this woof 
so solidly woven, and dividing his narrative into periods, ques- 
tioned each on the secret cause of a progressive agglomeration, on tlie 
strength of a growing centralization ; and endeavoured to discover 
how this indivisible unity was prepared, produced, and consolidated. 
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To elevate his soul still more towards the country to which it was 
tending, only one step was wanting, suffering, and he was not 
spared that. He endured it with that unshaken firmness which had 
been formed by the w’hole course of his life. A religion full of hope 
and love, whicli pjaces prayer in the intimato relations of the creature 
witli its Creator, and in the effort to conform to his mysterious will, 
added the heroic gentleness of resignation to the strength which 
had been developed iix Sismondi, by the constant habit of making 
his a(?tions agree wiVh his principles and liis writings. 

After a violent attack, his illness only left him short and incom- 
plete respites, of which he took advantage to set himself to work again 
with inconceivable courage. At first living only on milk, his 
stomach tom by dreadful agony, he did not the less persist in work- 
ing ; soon be dismissed his physicians, lest they should forbid his 
writing, and because he felt the insufficiency of their art. In 1840, 
volumes 28 and 24 of the Histoiy of the French appeared; in 1841 
they were soon followed by the remainder Besides this, Sismondi 
gave to the Bihliotheque universelle Geneve, the complete and strik- 
ing article on penal colonies and punishment. The attention of one 
w’ho had treated in so superior a manner the greater part, of social 
questions, was awakened by the inquiries and successive reports on 
the exclusively material pi'osperity of Van Diemen’s Land and Syd- 
ney, which was accompanied with its usual consequence, a gross and 
demoralized social condition. His powerful indignation was excited 
by the eloquent complaints of the Archbishop of Dublin, Pdchard 
Whately; and he treated the subject from a loftier point of view, 
embracing every kind of punishment, without excepting from the 
melancholy list, that most fearful of all for the judge — death. 

“ It is a mournful subject, the evil which men do when they are 
endeavouring to do good,” as Sismondi says. First, he endeavours to 
discover what are the true conditions of punishment. “ Punish- 
ment must intimidate, must correct, must reach the guilty, must 
reach him certainly, quickly, must reach only him ; it must be 
rather intense than long, or else it ceases to bo feared ; it must not 
corrupt even the criminal, and must not demoralize society.” What 
then must be said of penal colonies, when the shame of the criminal 
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colonist becomes, through destitution, an object of desire to the day- 
labourer and free workman ; when from these sinks of the commu- 
nity arise new nations, which, born of vice, in the bosom of vice, 
organize an aristocracy of crime, and carry to a fearful perfection by 
uniting them together, the depravatien of barbarism, and that of 
civilization. What can be said of penitentiaries, which, after a long 
and frightful punishment, “like a surgical operation^uiing which the 
patient utters an uninterrupted cry of pain,” give back the criminal 
to society, mutilated, not in his body, but his soul ; from which has 
been cut oif, by his lonely life, whatever crime had left of fntelli- 
gence and human feeling. 

The profound pity of the historian for social wounds, for vice and 
misery, of which he had past his whole life in sounding the depths, 
and discovering the causes, because it is the causes which teach the 
remedies, found his lieart i^ither contracted nor withered by per- 
sonal suffering. Whilst in the classification of criminals, in the re- 
muneration of labour, and even in physical suffering, but especially 
by a continual study of the question, which ought to be a subject of 
interest to every one, he sought for progressive amelioration, the 
sure and slow cure which is disdained by the inventors of universal 
specifics, Sismondi was himself a prey to sufferings of body and 
mind. 

Physical pain had robbed him of those recreations which he had 
formerly tasted with so much zest, in the rapid e.vchange of mind 
and thought. All visits, all society, were become a punishment. 
“ My speech,” wrote he to a friend, “ is so disturbed and inter- 
rupted by hiccough when I have talked a quarter of an hour, that I 
must be insupportable to others. Even when one writes with a had 
pen, one loses half one’s ideas, think then how- a. cbnvulsion which 
interrupts every sentence two or three times, must hurt conversa- 
tion.” It was only in fulfilling the mission which he pursued with 
unalterable energy, that he could for a moment escape from his fits 
of pain : “I forget my suffering when I am writing,” said he. 

Moral pains, most felt by a soul like his, sometimes softened his 
heart without lessening his resignation. “ I give myself up,” he 
wrote in September, 1841, “ to the melancholy which is inspired by 
a condition like ours, where nothing is renewed, where in one’s sell 
and around one, one remarks only decay. . . . Affections keave us, 
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recollections are extinguished ” (he had just lost two of his best 
friends, the illustrious De Candolle, and almost at the same time 
Chateauvieux, whose funeral he followed, and which preceded his 
own so short a time). “ How melancholy seems this solitude where 
I remain,” pursued ho ; “ soiUietimes 1 ask myself what right have 
I to linger after them ? ” 

It was in 181*.^ that the radical association, of the drd of March, 
which for nine months had threatened the government of Geneva, 
and kept Sismondi in anxietjfc burst out in insurrections. The 
national representation was threatened with knives, poniards, fire- 
arms, and tire. Th^ national guard deemed it prudent to lay down 
their arms, without having made use of them, the magistrates thought 
it wise to 3 ield, without having resisted, and Sismondi dying, mounted 
the breach alone. 

On the 30th of March, 184‘^, he w’oij^d pronounce, in the Con- 
stitutive Assembly, a member of which he had been elected, not- 
withstanding the alarming state of his health, the last words he 
uttered in public. This improtuptu speech, full of good sense, of 
moderation, of power, was interrupted by painful convulsions, and 
he was carried home in a state of the greatest exhaustion. Even 
then he w^ould not be cast down, and as his aOlicted w'idow said, 
“ Standing up as long as there was anything to be dotie, he lay 
dowm only to die.” 

The conclusion of his history, written on liis birthday, five w^eeks 
before he breathed his last, is an adieu annexed to the legacy wliich 
he left us, to us Frenchmen, for whom he laboured twenty-four 
years. 

“ It wall soon be two ^^ears,” said he in his conclusion, since I 
have enjoyed a Single day of health. Every month, every week, I 
have perceived that my complaints grow worse, and the advance by 
which they must arrive at their termination, though slow, is not the 
less sure They were not common efforts which have been required, 
not to be diverted one day from my work, that I might devote to it 
all my remaining strength ; but now it is over ; it would be impos- 
sible to take a step more.” 

“ At the end of so long a task, placed on the threshold of that 
door which separates time from eternity, I maybe forgiven for seek- 
ing soma satisfaction, in considering what I have accomplished.” 
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“ Different powers have been given to different historians : I know 
what I want, and what have belonged to some of my contemporaries. 
But there is one testimony which I dare render to myself, and f 
have a firm confidence that posterity will confirm it ; the work which 
I am finishing, and which 1 present 1 k> the public, is that of a con- 
scientious writer ; I have always sought for truth, and I have spared 
neither labour nor expense to discover it.” 

“ My life has been divided between the study of political economy 
and that of history ; thus, the economist must often appear in this 
long recital, by the side of the historian ; I have endeavouifed not 
to let those lessons be lost which are given Ry experience, as to 
what contributes to create and to maintain the prosperity of nations. 
But above all, I have always considered wealth as a means, not as 
an end.. I hope it will be acknowledged by my constant solicitude 
for the cultivator, for the artisan, for the poor who gain their bread 
by the sweat of their brow, that all my sympathies are with the 
labouring and suffering classes.” 

“ It was in the month of May, 1818, that I seriously began to 
work at the History of the French ; it is in the month of May, 
1842, that I lay down my pen, having gone as far as my strength 
would permit. In delivering this work to the public, terminated 
with the advantages wkich I have set forth, with the defects which 
I do not dissemble, I rest on the feeling that 1 have done a service 
to the French nation. I liave given her what she had not, a com- 
plete picture of her existence, a conscientious picture, in which 
neither love nor hatred, neither fear nor flattery, have ever led me 
to disguise one truth ; a moral picture in which she may always re- 
cognize what bitter fruits are borne by vice, wkat excellent fruits 
are borne by virtue ; and w here, without being inflated by vain glory, 
she will learn, and may teach her children how to esteem, how to 
respect themselves.” 

This task finished, he had only one thought, to go to Pescia and 
to die beneath the beautiful sky of Tuscany, amidst the flowers, the 
fruits, the trees he had planted, and with the recollections of the 
mother who had watched over, and matured the promise of his 
youth. 

But no, his stomach tom by an ulcer, could no longer bear even 
cold water ; nevertheless be corrected proofs, still wrofb to his 
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friends, answered historical questions addressed to him by indifferent 
persons ; his patience increased with his tortures, lie preserved 
his soul unchanged, his body was rapidly wearing out. 

On the 9th of May he wrote his coiiclusion ; from the ‘29th to 
the 31st he drew up a detailed catalogue of his works, wliich in 
itself forms a work, the .abridged history of his life. On the 7th 
of June he corrected the four sheets of proofs whicli terininatc'd the 
twenty'Seveiith volume of the History of tlie Freiu^h, and rectilied 
the paging of the Index. On the Hth he looked over the four first 
sheets of the following volume, twenty-ninth and last. On the 
lOtli he wrote two letters, one to the son of liis old bailiff, at 
\"alchiusa, to remind him that a small pension which this peasant 
had engaged to pay to his mother, wlio was a widow, was dmi. The 
other letter, which gave to a Jlordelais, employed on a History of 
the Vaudois, the list which he had asked him for, of the autlioVs 
which he ought to read, finished with the words of the gladiator to 
Ca*sar, Morituri te salutrnit. (hi the 13th the dying man still cor- 
rected proofs. On the 1 1th he added a codicil to his will, in whicli 
“ acknowledging the blessings which Providence had heaped upon 
him, he surrenders his soul into tln^ liands of (lod, and begs his 
wife and all those who bestowed their affection on him, to see him 
depart with love, but without regret, as he liimself quits this world, 
and all in it wliich he held dear.*’ 

On the 25th of June he continued lying down, motionless, and 
without speaking till about one o'clock ; then he asked to get up. 
He was dressed and laid on a sofa, where he remained quiet, and at 
three o'clock in the afternoon he ceased to breathe. 

His w^orks remain to us. In one of those hours of moral agony 
which the most vigorous minds pass through, Sismondi had exclaimed 
with bitterness, “ I shall leave this world without having made any 
impression, and nothing will be done.” He deceived himself. He 
had chosen France to make his ideas poiiular; France will apply 
them. He, whose mind was considered as retrograde, when he said 
that the opinion of the crowd is not the same as the opinion of the 
wisest ; as a dreamer when he affirmed that the means by which 
hand-labour is spared should not force men to heavier labour, has 
done well not to he tired of swimming against the current. His 
observations, his ideas, hlive become so entirely a public possession, 
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that those who proclaim them, clothing them in sounding words, 
often do not even know that they are the ideas of Sismondi which 
they are proclaiming ; his opinions, his principles which they are 
making popular. 

Was it not Sismondi who was first ‘indignant at the laissez faire, 
laissez passer, of political econom}' ? It was only after him that his 
disciple Buvet repeated, ''Laissez fairs la rniseref laissez passer la 
inort!" liCt wretchedness do its work, do not interfere with death ! 

Tt was Sismondi who was indignant at the system by which some 
labour, that others may enjoy. 

He it was who cried out that the time will come wdien our posterity 
will not deem us less barbarous for having left the labouring classes 
without any security, than we deem those nations who have reduced 
them to* slavery. 

It was he who asked if it is not every where perceived that men 
are confiscated for the advantage of things ? The working men are 
retrenched, sometimes in one business, sometimes in another. And 
what signifies the increase of wealth, if it does not serve to feed men ? 

It was he who demanded for all a participation in the advantages 
of life : he, who refused to call that riches, which one member of 
the community took from another : he, who cried that the advan- 
tage of all ought to limit the rights of all : that property is the 
right to use, not to abuse. 

Before (TConnoll, with as much boldness and more weight, Sis- 
mondi exclaimed, “ The social order of Ireland is essentially bad; 
it must be changed from top to bottom. 'The (piestion is not to give 
the bread of charity to the famished poor; it is to secure existence, 
property, to every man whose hands are his only wealth.” 

Who is the radical who has said with more veliement warmth 
than Sismondi, “ There is spoliation, the rich man robs the poor, 
when this rich man draws from a fertile and easily cultivated 
his idle opulence, whilst he who has. raised this income, who with 
his sweat bathes every production, dies of hunger without being able 
to touch it.” 

It was he who taught the people that the true Savings bnnk is the 
land ; governors, that to raise the moral character of the people, 
the future must be given to them, for all our moral ideas are con- 
nected with foresight. 

E 
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He who has been accused of an aristocratic spirit, repeats in all 
his works, by the examples which he brings, and by the retiections 
which he makes on them, “ that the day in which the aristo- 
cracy is uprooted from the country, the day in which it forsakes the 
soil by which it was nourished,* it commits suicide.” 

It was he who continually repeated, “ that all the efforts of cha- 
rity ai'e only palli?Ltives : of what use are schools to him who has no 
time? Instruction, to him who sells the most painful bodily labour 
at the cheapest rate, without being able to get work? Savings 
banks, to him who has only potatoes ? ” 

No, tte persevering study, the w'arniugs, which his heart prompted, 
are not lost. Facts have gone on ; they bring that conviction which 
he complained of not being able to produce. The day will come 
when the experience which he laid up will bear fruit in the world ; 
the day will come when both the operative and the labourer will ob- 
tain that just share of enjoyment which he never ceased soliciting 
for them. 



INTERVIEW WITH NAPOLEON, 


[IiistTUM* ill the private journal of M. de Sismondi immediately on leaving the 
Emperor’s presence.] 


T HAD alr<?ady published two articles on the Constitution in 
the Mofiifetrr, when Marshal Bertrand wrote to me on the 1st 
of ]\lay, desiring me to call on him tlio following morning, 
Tuesday, at ten o'clock. I airived some minutes too late, he 
was just gone out. I waited till noon. On his return, he told 
me that lie wished to present me to the emperor, who had been 
much pleased by rending my articles in the Moniteur. “ We 
have read,” he said to me, “ your preceding works, and the 
emperor will be delighted to become acquainted with so dis- 
tinguished a man.” 1 tliouglit he meant that they had read 
them together at the Isle of Elba, but he said it was before, 
and he fixed the following morning, Wednesday, the 3rd of 
May, before ten o'clock. I found myself, in fact, on the fol- 
lowing morning at the Elys6e, in the apartmenf of the marshal ; 
my name had been left there, and a footman immediately con- 
ducted me into tlie great gallery, which served as an ante- 
chamber to the reception hall of the emperor. 

The marshal came out soon after, and told me to wait some 
minutes. I had put on a sword with a plain coat ; ho advised 
me to lay it down. In half an hour the door opened; I was 
called. I’lie emperor was in tlie hall, with several generals and 
aides-de-camp, among whom I recognised INI. de Ela^jaut, and 
Labedoyere ; he immediately went into the next room, where he 
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called me to him. ‘‘ Yoiir name is Italian,” he said to me, 
M. do Sismondi ; you are, however, I believe, from Geneva ? ” 
I explained to him my origin. “ I have read your writings 
with much pleasure,” said ho, and particularly what you 
liave just written on the Constitution.” “ I am happy, Sire, 
that this paper has obtained your approbation, but it frankly 
expresses my thoughts ; and in fact, I look upon this ConstitUr 
tion as the best of all that have been given to France.” “Let 
us go kito the garden,” said he, and he made me put on my 
hat, and he led me into a large alley of hornbeam, where we 
walked about for three quarters of an liouf alone, tcte-a-t(He. 
“ I see with much sorrow,” added T, “ ihnt tliis truly liberal 
constitution has been received with so much ill humour, and 
with such senseless clamour.” “ Hut 1 hope that that will be- 
come less,” he said, “ and my decree on the municipalities, 
and the presidents of the electoral colleges or assemblies will 
do good ; besides, look at this nation, it is not yet ri 2 )e for such 
ideas. They contest my right to dissolve the assemblies, and 
if afterwards I were to dismiss them by means of bayonets, 
they would think that quite natural.” “ What afflicts me,” 
answered I, is that they cannot see that the system of your 
]Vrajesty is necessarily changed ; henceforward you arc become 
the representative of the Revolution, the associate of liberal 
ideas. You have so cruelly experienced during the last year 
the feebleness of royal alliances, the bad faith, and the secret 
iiatred of all those whom you had sought and protected, that 
you can no lohger have any doubt that the jiarty of liberty is 
here, and tlnoughout Europe, your only faithful ally.” “ It is 
indubitably so,” answered he, “ 1 feel it perfectly, and I shall 
never depart from it. Tim people Jiave felt that very well, and 
this it is that makes them favourable to me, because, in fact, I 
have never deviated in my administration from the system of 
the revolution, not principles as men like you understood them, 
(vous autrea). I liad then other views, great projects to wliich 

• The electors are divided in France into colleges or assemblies. 
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] was tending, but I have applied it, as for example, in tHe 
e([uality of justice, of the taxes, the eligibility to all places. 
These are the things whicli tlie jieasantry remained in en- 
joyment of, and it is on that account that I am popular among 
them ; but the French, when h regards principles, are extreme 
in every thing ; they judge them with la furia^ Francese ; they 
arc distrustful, suspicious. The English have much more re- 
flection ; their ideas are more matured on all these subjects ; 
th(‘re is a justness of tliought found in almost all of th^m. I 
saw much of them in the isle of Elba; u1 any were a^vkward, 
laid a bad carriage, did not know how to come into my salon; 
bat when once entta’cd into conversation with them, one found 
bt‘iieat4i this rougl) exterior a mature man, ideas just, pro- 
found, }ind moderate.” 

I (|iu'stioiied him about many of the English whom he had 
seen, about Mr. Douglas, with whom he had been much pleased, 
and whom he could not conceive to he the same person as he 
whoso violent declamations had been published in the news- 
papers ; al)out Lady Holland, whom he had not seen, but whose 
enthusiasm for him he knew. I spoke to him of the emharrass- 
nuTit of their finances, of the sort of nightmare which op- 
pressed them, of the little paper of M. Say. Afterwards by 
comparison we r('turn(‘d to speaking of F'raiice. “ The French 
nation is, however, a lino nation,” said he, “ noble, feeling, al- 
ways ready to undertake; whatever is fine and great. What can 
be finer, for example, tlian my return now ? Well, 1 have no 
merit in it, none but that of having divined *tho nation.” Then 
1 asked him many questions about his return ; he answered 
them all with complaisance. “ People imagined,” said he, 
“ that there was a. conspiracy, that all was prepared before- 
hand by intrigues ; notliing of all that is true. I had not 
compromised my secret by communicating it, but 1 saw well 
that all was ready for an explosion.” “ It has been eoiitinually 
said,” answered 1, “ that the revolution was the work of the 
army, but I was peu’suaded that the peasantry had coj^icuiTcd in 
it with no less promptitude.” “ Without doubt, for I travelled 
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more than filly leagues without meeting a soldier. The pea- 
sants only came to meet me ; they followed me singing, with 
their wives and their children ; they had made verses suitable 
to the occasion, tmd in my honour and against the senate, 
which they accused of treason.^ When I got near to Digne, 
the inhabitants forced the municipality to come and meet me. 
It was very ill-disposed towards me ; however, it conducted it- 
self very w^ell ; I was already absolute master of Digne, I could 
have hanged a hundred persons there if 1 had wished. They 
pressed* me to stop Vn the town, but I wished to go on, and had 
no time to lose. There is a mountain above Digne, whicli I 
asetmded, followed by all the population ; — at my bivouac, th(;y 
presented to me successively all the distinguished pei*sons of 
the country, the police functionaries, the half-pay officers. I 
had not yet found any troops, but I might have been followed 
by tJie whole population if I had wished it.” 

We resumed our conversation on the Constitution: he said 
that he thought that these electoral colleges for life would 
introduce a suitable mixture of aristocracy. I said that in 
fact some aristocracy was necessary, and that the lasting inter- 
ests of duration should be^ represented in the community as 
w'ell as those of the present moment. “ Government,” replied 
he, is a navigation : two elements are necessaiy to navigate ; 
two also are required to direct tlie vessel of the state. Balloons 
can never be directed, because there is no fulcrum to resist the 
stems which agitate that element : so in a pure democracy, 
there is no possibility of directing it but by combining it with 
an aiistocracy ; one is opposed to the other, and the vessel is 
guided by contrary passions.” “ I entirely feel,” replied I, 
“ the necessity of this aristocratic element; I even look upon 
hereditary distinction as in accordance with our natural feelings ; 
distinction is a quality which is so much the more precious the 
freer a country is, and when family glory is more connected 
with national glory. But in the circumsteinces in which your 
Majesty ^ placed, 1 think it very difficult to establish, and I do 
not comprehend how the Chamber of Peers can acquire that 
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consideration which it wants. Your Majesty had previously 
adopted the system of fusing the old nobility with the new, 
which had succeeded, but which I believe now to be impossible ; 
the old nobility is decidedly inimical ; I do not believe that your 
Majesty can or ought at presefit to make it re-enter your ad- 
ministration ; and I do not comprehend how a^new nobility can 
maintain itself against the old.” “ For tlie present, in fact, all 
idea of fusion must be adjourned: such an association would 
be impossible.” ‘'Then 1 should have wished your Mnjbsty to 
substitute an elective for an hereditary aristocracy.” • How 
would you do that ? ” “I would have left to your Majesty 
tlie right of creating new peers, but I would have left to the 
(diamber the right of filling up, by election, the members it 
liad lost.” " Oh no, that would not be possible. Time will be 
requisite during the first years. T pity tliese poor peers, be- 
cause they will meet with much opposition and jealousy ; but 
after some years people will get accustomcMl to them ; the an- 
cient nobility will re-enter this Chamber, and that will at last 
appear to be the natural order.” 

He spoke to me afterwards of Italy. “ They are also n fine 
people,” said he; " there is stuff tjjere to make a nation of; I 
bad done much for tlicm ; I had given them the military spirit 
which they wanted, and national feeling. They were going on 
very well, and now they arc very unhappy.” “ In fact, 8ire, 
you have made very good soldiers of them, I believe.” “ Oh, 
they were quite as brave as the French ; thej^ had the same 
ardour under fire, and the same steadiness.”* “ I was in Italy 
last year, when Murat declared himself against you.” ‘'Ah, 
how he conducted himself tlien ! What bad faith ! ” “ Sire, 

it must be said in his praise, that he saved the persons and pro- 
perty of twenty thousand Frenchmen, who would have been 
massacred if he had not very actively protected them.” “ Ah, 
that is the only thing that can bo said in his javoiir.” “I 
think that tliere is another still. Sire ; seeing the steps he took, 
and his hesitation, I did not doubt that he was secretly friendly 
to you, and was only waiting events.” “ Oh,^ not at all ; even 
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now he has coniiiiilLed anotluT folly by those unseasonable 
great preparations.” ‘‘ He has, then, been beaten ? ” No, he 
has even had some advantage at Cisene, but he was not the less 
obliged to draw back. He plight to have kept on his frontier, 
with his army well disciplined*, on the defensive : his exact 
force could nol^ have been estimated, and there would have 
been some hesitation in attacking him, whilst by advancing, he 
• has immediately made the extent of his power known.” 
‘‘ TheVe is, then, no rising in his favour?” “ There has been 
a littlet but hi? htfs no means of arming tliem ; he has laid up 
no store of arms ; it would not have been very ditficnit during a 
year of peace, especially as he had free trade with England, to 
buy a hundred thousand muskets, but as they are at present, 
the Italians can do nothing. They have made me many pro- 
posals, and were contiruuilly sending me soliidtations to Elba, 
but I always answered them — Be (piiet at present, there is no- 
thing for you to do. In fart, in Erance, it was sufficient to 
gain the army and the people, and all the depots of artillery, 
all the arsenals, all strong places were immediately in my 
hands. But, however much Italy might have been in my fa- 
vour, Alexandria, JMantua,^ with all their arsenals, would not 
the less have remained in the hands of the Austrians. Besides, 
all those wiio have most consideration in the nation, who were 
most able to put themselves at its lieud, are arrested.” “ How 
is that ? ” “ There has been presented to them a conspiracy in 

the name of the Hue de Berri, as if he were on the point of 
entering Italy, to J)ut himself at the liead of the Erench party ; 
it was not true, he knew nothing about it, but they fell into 
the snare, and those wlio had seduced them have given their 
names to the General Bellegardi?, who has caused them to be 
arrested.” I told him that 1 thought Tuscany was less dis- 
posed to a revolution than the rest of Italy. “ It was so from 
tlie beginning,” said he, but now they begin to regret the 
French tribunals, and to complain of the disorder into which 
they haije been thrown by the abolition of the Code. The 
other day they followed the Grand Duke to Pisa, saying to 
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him, Ma non sta hene, Altezza Reale ^ tatta qtiella mutazione : 
71071 voglia77io piti quelle leggi a7itiche, ne que dicelli, tie tante 
stravaganze!' ' He spoke Italian very well, and with a very 
good accent. I spoke to him afterwards of Switzerland, and 
said how important her neutreflity appeared to me. 1 related 

that I had sent an article to the Moniteur, which had not been 

* 

inserted ; he promised to look at it, and to cause it to appear. 
I said to him, that if Switzerland wished to maintain her neu- 
trality, it would not be violated. He asked me what I thought 
of the disposition of the Cantons. I said that the fie!^ Can- 
tons were favourable to France ; that in the aristocratic Cantons 
the government was very much opposed to him, hut that the 
people •saw with much sorrow the changes of the last year ; 
that the small Cantons were his enemies. ‘‘ Taking it alto- 
gether,” said he, “ the mass of the population regrets the act 
of mediation, and I could, with this act, (;ause a revolution 
in Switzerland as T have done in France.” He asked me 
how we were pleased with our constitution at Geneva. I told 
him that the theory of it was very bad, but that it did 
not act badly, and that we were very much attached to 
our independence. The Genevese,” said he, “ have the 
spirit of wisdom, and the habit of liberty, but is it then 
an hereditary aristocracy which has been established there ? ” 

I gave him rapidly an idea of our constitution. On this 
subject he spoke to me of J. Kousseau ; he said he did not 
like him much, he found much pretension in him, and a style 
constantly on the stretch. I said to him, *tlmt it resembled 
that of a living author, Chateaubriand, whose style was bril- 
liant, but without simplicity! “ Yes,” said he, “ he aims at 
effect; one feels that he is occupied about his phrases, and 
tliat beneath these there is no maturity of thought. 1 have 
not read the whole of the Genius of Christianity ; it is not in 


* But things do not go on well, please your Royal Highness; all these changes 
will not do. We will have no more of these ancient laws and taxe#, and such 
follies. 
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my way ; it is a system which 1 do not believe ; but, for ex- 
ample, in what he has written against me there is no thought, 
nothing solid, it is all for elfect; however, ho is certainly a 
man of talent.” I told him tliat I preferred his talent and his 
character to that of another celebrated man of his time, M. 
de Fontanes. “ All, as to him,” said he, “ he is entirely on 
the system of reaction ; he conceives nothing but the ancient 
regime ; lie sees all that in his imagination, and he has not a 
mind which can apply itself to real things.” He then spoke 
to me of English novels, of Kichardson and Fielding, and 
asked me some questions about the Italian and Spanish novels, 
in the same line as Gil Bias, or in that of Pigaiilt le Brun. 
I showed my surprise at his knowing these things. It is 
because I read a great deal in my youth ; I worked hard, ami 
read many novels also. In my youth I was muclimiore dis- 
creet tlum I am now; till my first campaign in Italy, I dared 
not look a woman in the face ; I should not say so much for 
myself now. During that time also I went through a course of 
law, and when aft(U'wards we were working on the Code Civil, the 
councils of state were quite surprised to find that I knew their 
business. I told them it was because I had studied it.” “Ah,” 
cried I, that is what makes great men; it is having succes- 
sively applied their mind to everything ; it is because they have 
struggled hand to hand with difficulties ; it is what princes 
want, and which renders them at this time so incapable of ex- 
tricating themselves from such perplexing difficulties.” “ Ah, 
it is the fault of the system,” replied he; “ but it is irremedi- 
able. The Duke of Orleans is the only one of tlie French 
princes who has been put to this proof ; during his exile he 
ceased to be a prince, to become a man, therefore ho is the 
only one who has profited by adversity. So they say.” But 
he then broke off tlie conversation on that subject. He spoke 
to me of thej)opes, who had at all times prevented the Italians 
from becoming a nation. I said to him, that “ people had 
had at fij-st a great opinion of Bins VII., but that he showed 
afterwards that he had the obstinacy of a monk, and not the 
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courage of a great man." Yes, liis firmness has been much 
boasted of ; I had the air of persecuting him ; he said to me 
himself that he was, that he wished to be, a martyr to the 
faith; but, answered 1, how is that, holy father? — you are well 
fed, well clothed, lodged in a •palace, and you call that mar- 
tyrdom ; but you are not disgusted with life." Then he 
laughed. Again returning to the praises of the French 
nation, and comparing them to another nation, he called the 
Frencli (/wus aiitren) with quite a national feeling* We 
had already walked nearly three quarters cA’ an hour;* at the 
two last turns he 'vi^as much heated, he took off his hat, and 
his forehead was bathed in sweat. At last he turned towards 
the palace, we entered his room, he said he was charmed to 
have made acquaintance with so distinguished a man. He 
bowed to me, and 1 retired. 
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PKELIMINAKY ESSAY. 


BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


The Corn Laws are repealed. After years of strenuous exer- 
tion on the part of those who considered that by these exer- 
tions they wore forwarding the best interests of all classes of 
society, the period of their complete extinction is fixed. The 
consequences remain to he experienced. Will they be advan- 
tageous to all the (lifFerent interests in the community, as is 
expected by those who liave carried this great measure ; or 
will they be, as the protectionists aver, destructive of the wel- 
fare of one great and most important class, without a com- 
mensurate advantage to any other ! Will an unlimited trade 
in corn put an end to those manufacturing crises which have 
so frequently, during the last half century, been a source of 
such wide-spreading misery, and of so much degradation to 
the working classes ? Will it increase the comforts and be a 
lasting benefit to this most important class ?, Can it, on the 
other hand, throw our land out of cultivation, make agricul- 
ture unworthy attention, and •render England, with her gene- 
rally favourable soil and climate, her skill, science,, and indus- 
try, unable to compete with those countries where the serf 
scrapes a seldom renewed soil with miserable implements ; or 
even with those more luxuriant but more distant regions, from 
which the expense of transit is much greater; and where the 
more lucrative the growing of com becomes, the more will be 
retained at home, to feed not only the cultivators, but all the 
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increasing population which collects around successful agri- 
culture? for the more profitable any production becomes to the 
great mass of producers, the more will be retained at home for 
the benefit of those who can, on that account, afford to pur- 
chase it. It may safely bo assumed that the repeal will neither 
produce the extent of good on one side, or of evil on the other, 
that is prognosticated. 

One happy consequence, however, there can be no doubt, has 
arisen from the long discussion on tliis subject. It has in- 
structed the whole' community. It has j^cnetrated the lowest 
depths of society witli a knowledge never before extended to 
them ; it has inspired every thinking mind with a deep interest 
in the science of politietd economy, one of the most important 
of the social sciences, if it be not confined to that compara- 
tively low object of how wealth may be best obtained and secured; 
but extended to the wider and more pbilanthro2)ic investigation 
of how it may, by its acquisition and distilbution, pmduce the 
least degree of suffering and the greatest of happiness to tlie 
whole of the community. 

In the study of this most important subject, no man’s opi- 
nions can be entitled to more earnest consideration than those 
of the late M. de Sismoudi : not only from bis possessing the 
most profound and extensive knowledge of European history 
of any man of his age ; from his having studied the tenures, 
constitutions, and social relations and opinions of different 
nations, with the great object of discovering how far they added 
to or diminished general jirosperity and happiness, but also from 
having had more practical knowledge, both of commerce and 
agriculture, than can oftem bo acquired by studious men ; all 
his studies and all his ojunions being imbued, •at the same 
time, with the most tender and intense interest in the happiness 
of his kind. 

The evils of the system of restriction and monopoly, which 
had been so long acted upon, were so strongly pointed out by 
Adam Smith, and the school of political economy of which he 
was the founder, that it seems to have been thought by his 
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followers that nothing but advantage would result from going 
as far as possible to the opposite extreme, and little attention 
has been paid to the consideration of tlie evils which might 
attend this also. M. do Sismondi saw tljem strongly, and had 
long foretold them, but he might 'not porliaps allow sufficient 
weight to their compensating advantages, as, from having wit- 
nessed much of the happiness produced under 'the old system, 
he was perhaps too unwilling to admit its evils. It is, how- 
ever, most important in every step of progress, to liQar the 
opinions of wise men taking diderent views.® . 

It is not possible to read the works of the most eminent pro- 
fessors of the science of political economy without being struck, 
not only by the dillerent sense frequently attached to the terms 
they use, but also by the great difference of opinion in regard to 
its principles, their application, and their results. By the 
term political economy is, however, generally undei’stood that 
science wliich teaches how best to increase and secure the pib- 
sperity of a nation by increasing and securing its wcMilth. And 
its great maxim to attain this end is by non-interference, what 
the French economists call la laser fa ire, et laisser passer ; 
that every man sliould bo loll at liberty to increase his own 
wealth by the means which appear to him to be the best, and 
that in this way the interests of the whoh? community will be 
best promoted. IM. do Sismondi, however, founds tlie science 
ujion quite another basis. He affirms that the object of the 
political economist should be, to ascertain how the liappiness 
and well-being of the whole community are afiected by the cre- 
ation and distiibutioii of w’ealth, not abstractedly how wealth 
may be created and preserved*; that the principles of political 
economy should bo extended to embrace all subjects which 
relate to the social welfare of man, and that tliis ought to be 
considered as the end, to which the increase and security of 
wealth is but a moans; that the purely economical mode of 
considering the means apart from the end, the calculating 
theories in which men are too often reckoned as figures, and 
considered as means of production, hfvve led to a disregard of 
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their value as men : also, tluit the theories of political eco- 
nomy, and the legislation founded on them, ^pnd to make the 
rich, richer, and the poor, poorer. Thus the amount of a na- 
tion’s wealth being taken as the test of its prosperity, without 
regard to its distribution, it wiH be considered prosperous if 
some of its members are immensely' rich ; if there is below 
these a large middle class commanding all the material en- 
joyments of life, and by commerce and manufactures increas- 
ing tlicir own possessions, and employing large numbers, to 
their mutual advantage; even though by far the majonty of 
its population are earning, by daily labour, an insufficient and 
precarious subsistence ; and tliere should be still lower a very 
large and often unheeded class, who, living in vice and .miseiy, 
have no visible means of subsistence. M. de Sismondi con- 
tends that one of the main objects of political economy should 
be to regulate this very unequal distribution of wealth, which 
is not only frequently a source of injustice, and a cause of 
misery^ to the lower classes, but which causes national in- 
security, by tending to produce those revulsions which affect 
the stability of private fortunes, and by continually adding to 
that dangerous though despised class who, at any time of dif- 
ficulty or trouble, arc ready to revenge their own sufferings by 
attacking property and institutions which have aflbrded to them 
neither advantage nor protection. 

However those who would restrict the science to the limits 
they have assigned to it, may object to M. do Sismondi in- 
cluding his considerations under this term, they will not, at 
least, deny their extreme importance. In what way the acqui- 
sition, distribution, and employment of wealth affects the com- 
forts, happiness, and morality of the community, is a subject 
tlian wliich few can be more worthy the earnest attention of 
the legislator, the philanthropist, and the Christian. 

M. de Sismondi eloquently points out many of the evils 
springing from too universal an application of the non-inter- 
ference doctrine : indeed it is scarcely possible, even were it 
desirable, to act upon this principle, apart from the consider- 
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ations of justice, morality, or even benevolence. Slavery itself 
is only the extreme form of the influence and the power of 
property, and one can hardly see how ho who says you may 
take advantage of a glut of labour to pay a man less than his 
labour is worth, and to ^athef to yourself an undue share of 
profit, can deny that you are justified in availing yourself of the 
condition of the slave. Neither slave nor labourer are in their 
natural position ; but alike in one regulated by the laws of pro- 
perty of the country in which they live. • 

If, in such an extreme case as that of Slavery, go^^mment 
would be justified* in departing from the non-interferencc^ prin- 
ciple of political economy, are there no otliors in which it may 
be set-aside from considerations of morality and humanity ? In 
all the variety of cases wliich come under the strictest d(^fiiii- 
tions of political economy, may it not sometimes be called on 
to p7\)tcct tlio poor against the ricli, the emjiloyed against Jiis 
employer, ignoi’anee and weakness against skill and power, the 
rights of man against the rights of property ? 

And yet in our own country, infringements of the law of 
liberty, scarcely less cruel than those of slavery, become pos- 
sible under those ruthless laws whicli seem to hold life of small 
importance, in comparison with an uncontrolled exercise of the 
laws of property. 

In the clearances in Scotland, and evictions in Ireland, which 
have occasioned such dreadful suftcring, the principles of poli- 
tical economy were professedly acted upon. The cruelty and 
oppression, which in such violent proceedings must take place, 
arose from no ill-will to the poor people who were cleared out ; 
on the contrary, something* was occasionally done to lessen 
their suflerings ; and those by whose power and authority these 
clearances were made, not only considered tliat they were exer- 
cising undoubted rights, but that they were doing what was 
wise and just, and what would eventually result in the greatest 
good to the whole community. 

But surely we ought most seriously to consider the truth and 
the certainty of the ultimate benefit to result from principles 
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which justify acts so coiitrai-y to the dictates of God and of na- 
tural feeling, as those of driving human beings from their 
homes to scoop out a shelter in tlio sand, and maintain a pre- 
carious subsistence on shell- fish and wild vegetables, or at best 
by begging ; or even those of transplanting whole villages into 
new situations, l^reaking local attachments, and forcing the in- 
habitants upon a mode of life entirely contrary to their habits, 
for the sake of improving the property of one man, by adopt- 
ing neV modes of cultivation. The efibrts made in England 
to drivG the poor *from cottages, in order to evade the law of 
settlement, are in the same spirit®. It may be said that the 
evils are great which it is attempted by these means to put an 
end to ; in some cases they are, in others it is very dtvubtful ; 
but if these evils have arisen from defects in legislation, bad 
social arrangements, a false system of political economy, or 

® Ainotig the many evils which at this time tend to depress the agricultural poor, 
the law of settlomont is exercising a very unfavourable influence. Settlement, as 
regards the labouring poor, being now practically confined to the place of their birth, 
the owners of property are exerting themselves to throw the burden off their own 
estates, and to fix it upon others. If they can drive the poor from the parishes in 
which their own property lies, they calculate that they shall be exempted from the 
pressure of poor’s rates. In this object the farmers unite heartily with the;ip land- 
lords, for the paxTnents are made by them, and the occupier is equally interested 
with the owner in keeping down the burden u[»on land. There is no settled purpose 
in all this of ppCjp^^ping the poor : it arises from selfishness — the caring for none but 
themselves; ' the consequences to the poor are grievous. If cottages arc pulled 
down instead of* being built up, if no harbouring is provided for the labouring poor 
in those parishes where riieir s<‘ttleracnt is, they must either go to the workhouse or 
find shelter elsewhere. As long as they have health and strength, wc know that 
our industrious labourers will .strain every nerve to maintain their families in inde- 
pendence. Hence, they seek the nearest village to their own, wliere shelter is to be 
found, however exorbitant the rent. Wherever there are small freeholds in a parish, 
there speculators will be found to reap a profit from the necessities of these homeless 
families. Streets of miseralile dwellings arc erected, where £5, £6, t'7, are charged 
for only two or three small rooms. These villages are perhaps from three to six 
miles from their own parish, where alone they can find emplo^nnent ; and this dis- 
tance have these poor men to walk morning and night, in addition to their day’s 
labour, for no allowance is made by the fanner for the distance which his labourer 
has to comd to his work, and unless he is there to his appointed hour at all seasons, 
he will employ him no longer.” — Times. 
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even from the ignorance and recklessness of the poor tenants, 
is therefore the whole weight of suffering to fall on their unpro- 
tectcxl heads ? — while those who, from their power and influence, 
are mainly responsible for the existence of these evils, take no 
share in the inconveniences ef a* reform, while they reap the 
whole benefit of it. 

The whole system of the tenures and letting of land is one 
great hindrance to the improvement of Ireland; tending to 
create a largo and destitute population, producing no moje than 
suffices for bare subsistence ; and in times vrlien this bai’e sub- 
sistence at all falls short, entailing immense expense, totally 
without returns, on the English and Irish nations ; fostering, 
also, that recklessness and idhuiess in the Irish character, which 
is tlie great bar to improvement. Yet, give an Irishman the 
conviction that he runs no risk of losing the benefits of his 
labour, bring him to England, and give him a motive to save, 
and he will work as well in proportion to his strength and skill 
as an Englishman ; and often save more. Above all, were there 
given him but a comer of his beloved country which he might 
call his own, and did the right to possession d('pcnd on the 
attention paid to its cultivation, the Irishman would devote 
to it all his energies of body and soul. Thus, the thousands 
of acres of waste land in Ireland might bo cultivated like a 
garden. Yet all legnslativo interference with Xhe modes of 
letting, and tenures of land, is contrary to the ir^axim laisser 
/(lire, et laisscr juisser, and an infraction on Aie rights of 
property. But why does not the governmeift buy up some 
of tliese waste lands, and let them in lots to the evicted poor, 
at a low fixed rent, allowing'them after this had been paid for 
a certain nnmhcr of years, to become purchasers of the land, 
by means of yearly payments, if their improvement of the soil 
proved them worthy to become proprietors ? — instead of this, 
while their native soil lies uncultivated at their feet, they are 
encouraged at great expense to leave it, and go to reclaim land 
in far distant countries. 

O’Connell calls himself, and is considered by the Irish as a 
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benefactor ; but if, instead of abstracting large sums from the 
poorest and the most miserable, with the vain hope of obtaining 
what are considered political rights, some of which, if obtained, 
would probably only make Ireland more miserable tlian she is, ha 
were to let his estates on a just system, beneficial to tenant as 
well as landlord, and to use liis vast* power and influence to 
counteract the national sin of idleness, to induce his tenants to 
employ improved systems of cultivation, on a security that tlieir 
hard earned gains would not be wrested from them, thus show- 
ing to Ireland an example of an industrious, contented, and 
improving peasantry, and proclaiming to the legislature, tmd to 
English and Irish landlords, what are the real evils of Ireland, 
and what their cure, he would be a true benefactor a^id libe- 
rator ; a liberator from the worst of all evils — moral evil, and 
physical degradation. 

Unlimited speculation, too, if it be not the direct result, is 
certainly a vice fostered by the maxims of political economy, 
and one in wliich they will not admit of legislative interference. 
That the spirit of enterprise and speculation lias been produc- 
tive of many advantages cannot be denied ; but the evils, both 
moral and economical, which are also consequent on it, have 
not, perhaps, been sufficiently attended to In a great, perhaps 
the greatest, proportion of speculations, no real wealth is created ; 
what is gained by one is simply token from others; and often 
• 

• Some curious accounts of speculation in the iron trade, I received from a gentle- 
man in that business. The iron trade is always a fluctuating one ; but in this, as in 
other trades, when tHe pfice rises unreasonably there is a check ; persons will not buy 
at a price beyond bounds, partly from prudence, partly to resist imposition. When 
•o many railways were proposed, it was calculated that it would be impossible to 
make the quantity of iron required, in any time approaching to that in which it 
would be wanting. Iron rose. The trade is considered in a prosperous state when 
it is nine or ten per cent, above the medium price ; it rose to thirteen and fifteen. 
Seven gentlemen came to Liverpool to make sudden fortunes by speculating in iron ; 
they expected to make thirty per cent, on the usual price. One of them was offered a 
price by which htf would have cleared £40,000 : he scorned it, and said he should 
make £80,000 ; the rest acted on the same principle. Iron did not rise above fifteen 
per cent. §ix of the seven were bankrupts, and one escaped simply from refusing to 
/ulfll any bargain that was not advantageous to himself 
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witli this additional evil, that the loss to the losers involves a 
loss to many who are dependent on their industry for their 
daily bread. 

In times of speculation we hear much of the fortunate 
makers of fortunes : we hear iittle of the numbers who sufier 
loss, except when some iAimcnse failure precipitates hundreds 
into distress and ruin, or when some pistol sliot reveals the 
mental distraction of a gambler, not less one because he j)lays 
with cotton or shares, instead of dice. The late rage far rail- 
way speculations might teach us the evil of the temptatk>n held 
out to acquire wealth by fortunate chances. Probably hut a 
small proportion of these speculations have been founded on 
well" considered calculations of the real profits a railway was 
likely to afford ; hut the good fortune of some speculators has 
tempted many to forsake the slow profits of regular business, 
lisking their own property and that of those who depend on 
them. They have also been a snare to the integrity of numbers, 
tempting them to defraud their employers, in order to engage 
in speculations no less dangerous and vicious than if they had 
carried the money to the hazard table. 

But in a prosperous country where wealth abounds, the wave 
soon passes over those who are ruined by dishonest or hazard- 
ous speculations ; they are not seen, the nation forgets them, 
hut they are not forgotten before God, who will, in the un- 
doubted and unvarying course of his justice exnct a fearful, 
though it may be long delayed, retribution from all persons and 
nations who sacrifice moral ends to the pursuit of material 
wealth. 

Any legislative interference in what are called the rights of 
labour, is also strongly deprecated by the political economists. 
Any restriction on the manner in which a man may employ his 
labour, the person to whom he may offer it, the time he may 
choose to devote to it, or the remuneration he may be satisfied 
to take, is condemned. So many evils have for so many hun- 
dred years arisen from too much interference on these points, 
and they have been so ably exposed by the writers on political 
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economy during Uie Litter Imlf of the last century, that it was 
thought that nothing was required to secure tlie well-being of 
the working man, but to act on a totally contrary system. Now, 
however, it is beginning to be felt that evils, neither small nor 
few, have been the consequence of a strict adherence to the 
maxim of non-interference, and 8om6 steps have been taken in 
a contrary direction, as in the Factory Bill, the Twelve Hours’ 
Bill, and the Bill to prevent women and children working in 
minesi^* all opposed as being contrary to the acknowledged 
principies of political economy, and all attended with some in- 
convenience, even to those they are intended to protect, by less- 
ening for a time the products of labour ; but all affording hope 
that the longer they are persevered in, the more it will jbe per- 
ceived that the permanent benefit will outweigh the temporary 
inconvenience. 

Doubtless, legislative interference in private concenis is a 
great evil, so great that it never can be justified except to avert 
greater ; thif must in eveiy case be a question of experience 
and expediency. It is the part of a good government to weigh 
each case with wise deliberation ; to consider in what way the 
class which most requires protection may bo relieved from any 
pressure from which it cannot relievo itself ; but to be cmreful 
not by a rash legislation, founded even on the most benevolent 
principles, to hazard injuring the real and permanent interests of 
those it seeks to defend, or to interfere unjustly with the rights 
of those whose mistakes it would rectify, even should its object 
be to restrain cfuphlity, selfishness, and oppression. 

The question of legislative interference with the hours of 
labour was ably argued, on both •sides, in the debate on Mr. 
Fielden’s bill, to limit the hours of working in factories to ten 
hours a day for women, and for cliildren under eighteen. Much 
was said, and no doubt very truly, on the evils of legislative in- 
terference between the employer and those he employs ; on the 
hardships of not allowing a man to make the most of his 
labour, and to give as much as he pleases of it for his own 
benefit ; on the hindrance to industrial labour if any of those 
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wlio co-operate in it are limited as to hours ; on the impossibility 
of competing with foreign nations, where it was said the work- 
men give from twelve to sixteen hours a day to labour ; on the 
loss of profit to the manufacturers. Most of these arguments 
assume that labour has it in its*power to make a fair and just 
bargain with property for their mutual advantage. But the fact 
is, that under our present social arrangements and condition, 
the balance of power is so much in the hands of capital, that 
labour has no power to make a just bargain. Capital will take 
every advantage of labour, when unprotected, to buy the 
cheapest rate — a mte often niucli btdow its true value ; and 
whenever labour, feeling itself oppressed, has endeavoured to 
obtain better advantages for itself, it has generally betrayed 
either its ignorance or its weakness, and the results have been 
disadvantageous to the employed, as well as to the employer. 
In many cases, es])ecially in manufactories, the individual 
operative cannot apportion the number of hours he devotes to 
work, to his strength, or to the gains sufficient forTiis wants or 
his wishes, as is the case in professions, and many kinds of 
business, which were unfairly compared to the working in ma- 
nufactories, as affording instances of harder and more continued 
labour. Had each individual the power to make his own bar- 
gain, or to combine with others to work shorter hours, it seems 
certain by the statements of the operatives themselves, that 
numbers would find it advantageous to take shortefl: hours, even 
with diminished wages. Much would b.e saved by less sickness, 
by lengthened life, by more economy in domestic* arrangements ; 
and it may bo said by more time being given to menUil and 
mo7*al improvement, producing moi'o prudence and self-re- 
straint But in most manufactories men are bound by im- 

* At a meeting of the factory operatives, Manchester, December 3, 1845, Mr. J. T. 
Collins said he had worked in the mill many years, and from sad exj>crience he did not 
hesitate to declare that the present factory hours were too long forliuman nature to 
endure. Such was the state of weakness to which he was n‘duced by twelve hours’ 
labour in the mill, that he had no taste for learning, or time for the per;^)rmance of 
those domestic duties which are so dear to every Englishman. 
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perious necessity all to work the same hours, or the work could 
not go on ; and not only that, hut all manufactories of the 
same kind must work the same, or nearly the same numb(5r of 

Among the resolutions were these : — • 

1. There never appeared to us any substantial ‘reason why factory operatives, who 
are generally of the«.nost delicate class of workers, including a very large proportion 
of females, should be compelled to follow the never tiring motions of the machine for 
a longer period in each day than the athletic mechanic, or the robust and healthy 
agriculUirist, are required to work at their respective labour. 

2. Because there is e^ry reason to believe, so far as experience goes, that the 
present system of long hours is not attended with any pecuniary advantage to you, as 
our employers, whilst to us it is destructive of health, and materially limits the 
average duration of human life. 

3. Because it deprives us of all mental intercourse with the intelligent portion of so- 
ciety, with whom we might, if we had lei.sure enough, intermix in our Athenmums, 
Mechanics’ Institutions, and other places of the sort, estiblished for the improvement 
of the working classes, but hitherto closed against us, because we have neither time 
nor taste for such intellectual enjoyments, after so much bodily and mental exertion 
during the present long hours of factory work. 

If public parks and pleasure grounds were now open to the inhabitants of Man- 
chester, they would be a dead letter to us without a reduction of the hours of 
labour. 

For these and numerous other reasons, we are convinced that the boon we now 
seek, if granted, would materially tend to the benefit of us all, by enabling us to 
improve the mind and morals of the rising generation of factory workers, and thereby, 
in numerous instances, substitute virtue for vice, sobriety for intemperance, and in 
some degree restore happiness to our families, self-esteem for ourselves, and gratitude 
for our employers. 

At a meeting ef the operatives employed by Mr. Robert Gardner, to thank him 
for reducing the hours to eleven, an operative spinner stated that the advantage which 
he had derived from the eleven hours were, that he had better health, and at the 
end of the week receivdU more wages for his work than formerly. 

The book-keeper of the establishment said, that when the system had been in 
operation a few weeks, he found that the sick list was much diminished, and that 
very few had to leave work from ill health. On referring to his books, he found 
that for a period of six weeks, not a dnyle spinner was off work from sickness , a 
circurastance tchich had never before been seen. On the whole ho was fully war- 
ranted in paying that the work was mxich better under the new than the old system. 

A power-loom worker said his wife was working in the mill, and he had no hesi- 
tation in saying*" that a considerable saving to him had been effqpted, even by the 
single hour a day which she could now give to her affairs at home. Many other 
hands mad^ similar statements. 

Prestonj March 7th, 1845. 
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hours, or some would be distanced in the race of competition. 
This, then, is one of those cases in which man not being a free 
agent, the interference of the legislature is called for to preserve 
his rights, his happiness, his. life, from being sacrificed to the 
interests of comparatively a few individuals. The objection to 
restricting the hours of labour for women and children to ten 
hours was, that it must necessarily limit those * of the men to 
the same time. Perhaps twelve hours a day, dinner included^ 
is not too much for an adult man in health, and would* allow 
time for rest and improvement; but it is » far too much for 
women and children ; and it seems a strange subversion of the 
order of nature, that they must be overworked, in order that 
men maj' be sufficiently worked ; it would seem more natural 
that men should work more, in order to allow of their wives 
and children working less ; and it must be considered as a great 
deduction from the advantages of any industrial employment, 
when such an inversion is necessary No married woman 
sliould be regularly al)sent from her family above %ix hours a 
day. Have our political economists calculated the waste of 
public wealth by the sickness, loss of infant life, vice, and 
crime, occasioned by the want of attention to children, want of 
economy, severance of family ties, and demoralization con- 
sequent on a woman’s being absent from her family thirteen or 
fourteen hours a day — for this it amounts to witli meals, and 
time lost in going and coming ? • 

When the danger of the competition of foreign nations is 
spoken of, is it meant as regards the interest o# the workmen, 
or the masters ? If the superiority in this competition can 
only be obtained by thousands, millions of human creatures 
being born to such continuous labour as shortens life, prevents 
all moral and intellectual improvement, takes away all power of 
enjoyment except of the lowest kind ; this unremitting toil pro- 
ducing often only the bare necessaries of life, not allowing 

* The returns of the factory conunissioners show that of 220,134 persons em- 
ployed in cotton factories, only about one-fourth of the whole were i^ales above 
eighteen years of age. 
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enough to lay up a pi’ovision for old age ; if, indeed, such labour 
should ever give a hope of attaining to it — can such a life be 
spoken of as a benefit, or is life itself worth having on such 
terms ? 

As regards the real and pbrmanent interests of the employers 
also, it is probable tliat the unlimited* command of labour has 
led to that over-production wliich has of late years caused so 
many gluts, and so much consequent distress. Euin to our 
manufacturing interests has been always predicted, when any 
legislative interferapice between the employer and the employed 
was proposed, even when it was to protect young children from 
virtual slavery and the greatest hardships ; but the evils foretold 
not having resulted, we may trust that neitlier would they from 
a little more restriction. And as it was said by the opponents 
of tlie Com Laws, tliat there would be no fear of land falling 
out of cultivation as long as it would maintain the cul- 
tivators, whatever became of rent and profit ; so may we not 
say that manufactures will be carried on as long as they will 
give subsistence to the operatives, a moderate interest on ca- 
pital, and small but probably steadier profits, instead of the 
large but uncertain ones now expected ? 

Should restrictions on the hours of labour diminisli the pm- 
sent tendency to over-production, and prevent persons witli 
small or no capital extending their business beyond their means, 
and have the effect also of creating a smaller but more prudent 
population, who would tlierefore liave it more in their power to 
make their owr te^’ms, and to obtain their due share of the pro- 
fits of manufactures ; it is manifest that this would be greatly 
advantageous to the majority, even should individuals no longer 
be able to make immense fortunes, or to engage in extensive, 
often ruinous speculations. 

An argument much insisted on in favour of the facility which 
our present system affords of accumulating large fortunes in 
few hands is* that large profits as well as high rents are neces- 
sary to enable the country to pay the interest of our immense 
debt. On the contrary, a more equal distribution even of less 
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profits would make this more easy ; for the more widely wealth 
is distributed, the greater is the proportioti of it which will 
be paid to the revenue. All the returns show that the great 
amount is not paid by the rich, or even hy the middle classes 
of society, but by the poor and those just above them. All 
attempts at taxation on lirxuries have failed in productiveness : 
the only sure returns are from those which are laid on the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life, affecting the poor in a much 
greater proportion than any other class ; and the state pf the 
revenue dei^ends mainly on the power of tln^t class to purchase 
these necessaries and comforts 

By the wealth of a nation are we to understand only its material 
riches, or is it to be generally taken as meaning prosperity ; and 
if so, must not the physical strength of those through whose 
means these riches have been created, and by whom, if attacked, 
they must be defended, be taken into the account ? Will it be 
said that, according to the principles of political economy, the 
West Indies in their palmy days were in a prosperous state, 
because immense wealth was obtained by means of a population 
so rapidly diminisliing that, to maintain its numbers, continual 
supj)Iies were required from abroad ; and will the cutting off 
of those supplies be in contradiction to the principles of poli- 
tical economy, because it has for the present caused embarrass- 
ment, and diminished the aggregate of wealth ? 

But if political economy will in no case defend* slavery, will 
it defend the principle of non-interference in its fullest extent, 
where great material wealth is created by the empbyment of men 
in a manner, or to a dc'gi’ce, wliich produces sufieiing, disease, 
and deprivation ; in which e^irly marriages and eai'ly deaths 
produce a young, sickly, and deteriorating population ? 


“ Of the excise and enstoms, two thirds, or nearly half are paid by the industrious 
classes. 

A labouring man who gets a year, pays £8 of it in ihdirectsUixcs. 

The Corn Importation Bill may lessen the amount to him, hut not the proportion. 
200,000 persons with incomes just above £150 a year, pay ono-hfth of the income 
tax. ' * * 
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In this country it appears that there is a great excess of 
birtlis over deaths, and that the chances of life are considerably 
increased. This last is calculated upon an average of the 
whole population, and may be accounted for by the much 
greater knowledge of, and attention to, the means of preserving 
healtli, together with the great number of persons, especially in 
the liigher and ihiddle classes, and many of the lower, employed 
in occupations which have not a tendency to shorten life ; though 
in one large and important portion of the whole community, 
the wc^-king classf.in large towns, the chances of life have 
diminished. 

As to the Excess of births, it is found that where, from the 
nature of the employments, from the modes of life, from a 
degraded state, there is a rapid mortality ; yet if it be possible 
to obtain the means of subsistence of the poorest kind, and 
there be no prudential considerations, and no wish or power to 
rise above a state of indigence, there will be an excess of births 
and an increasing population ; but it will be young and weak. 
Now it is not in the number bora, but in the number which 
arrive at man’s estate, that tlie strength of a nation consists. 
It is well known, that in our large towns the number of persons 
between the ages of ten and twenty-five is much large;\than 
the natural proportion, to that of those between twenty-five and 
fifty. 

This is also an economical question. 1’he sanatory inquiries 
have establislied two facts : J st, that a high preventihle mor- 
tality leads to«a greater increase of births than a lower rate 
of mortality ; 2nd, that a high rate of mortality is the cause 
of an incr^e of cost and waste to the whole community. In 
the manufacturing districts, where peculiar causes operate in 
producing an excessive mortdity, an excessive proportion 
of births is also observed. Early marriages are in proportion ; 
and thus^an unhealthy and feeble population is produced, still 
more liable t6 be affected by the causes of mortality.”*' It has 

* Supplementary Paper to the Report on the State of Large Towns and Populous 
Districts, 1842. 
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been generally supposed that the mortality caused by destitution, 
or by unhealthy employments and modes of living, was neces- 
sary to restrain an excessive increase of population. The at- 
tention, however, which has of late been given to the statistics 
of these questions shows that sanatoVy improvements, and what- 
ever tends to lengthen life, are the most effectual means of 
restraining a too great increase of population. ’ As to the cost 
of excessive mortality, JVfr. Shiny states, as the result of liis 
investigations, that It is within the truth to lay down, as a 
nile that, wherever the mortality closely approaches thrie per 
cent., the annual cost, direct and indirect, to the community, 
of the want of proper sanatory regulations, exceeds one j)onnd 
per head on the whole population, or ten shillings in the pound 
on the rental of all the houses and this vast annual outlay, 
with the incalculable amount of suffering and guilt, he believes 
may be prevented by proper regulations, wisely directed and 
finnly enforced. 

Political economy, in 2)ursuing its narrowest object of increas- 
ing the material wealth of a country, necessarily allies itself with 
morality. All vice, all dishonesty, all idleness, all imprudence, all 
want of truth — nay, even all want of wisdom, — is a waste of the 
wealth and revsources, not only of imlividuals but of the nation. 
No subject can be more important, in an economical as well 
as in a moral point of view, than to discover how to keep down 
the fearful increase of that class which is in the lowest state of 
destitution, which subvsists entirely either on public or private 
charity, or by fraud Jind robbery®. Even wheji the subsistence 


® In 18^ a Committee of tho Liveipoci Corporation made a report on the number 
and earnings of criminals in that town, from which it appeared that £734,240 were 
annually obtained by unlawful means. — National Distress, its Causes and Remedies, 
l>y Samuel Rainy, /tin., jp. 21. 

We boast ourselves on being a more moral and religious people than our neigh- 
bours ; yet the police returns show that in Liverpool there are 7,401 criminals, aban- 
doned and suspected persons. In Paris, with a population of 900, (^0, above three 
times that of Liverpool, there are 13,300 of the same class {Frequier, Ch^f de Bu- 
reau de ta Pr^ecture de Seine). If they bore the same proportion to the population, 
as in Idverpool, there would be 22,233. 

G 
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of this class is provided for by the least objectionable means, 
where what is taken from the rich is given to the poor, where it 
is merely money changing hands, it is utterly unproductive ; it 
does not increase the wealtli of thp country, nor does it go to 
afford leisure for that mental iultivation, which is the greatest 
advantage of a non-producing class.* On the contrary, it pliy- 
sically, mentalfy, and morally, debases those who receive it. 
It is true that as long as bad economical systems and social 
institutions lead to the formation of a class of persons without 
either ^he wish or<tlie power to raise themselves above their de- 
graded state, or to provide for their own wants, their subsistence 
must in some way be provided for ; but the question is, whether 
such a reform in our economical and social systems be ,not pos- 
sible, as may very much lessen, or entirely do away with, a 
class mainly dependent on otliers for support ; so as to restrict 
what is called charity to the relief of accidental evils, giving 
freer scope to the sweeter charities of life, sympathy and disin- 
terested intercourse between the rich and the poor, and affording 
much larger means for bestowing that only really good gift, 
education, in the most extended sense of that word. 

At this time, when the Com Importation Bill gives reason to 
hope for an improvement in the profits of labour, an A for a 
lower price in the means of subsistence, which it is expected 
will be advantageous to every class, it would be a proper time 
for a beiievdlent and enhghtencd legislature to consider whether 
it would not he possible to devise some mode of relieving the 
poor more efficacious and less fraught with evil than the present 
poor law ; a heavy tax on the whole community, and more 
particularly on the proprietors and holders of land, involving 
by the mode of collecting and distributing it, expenses very 
heavy in proportion to the benefit conferred ; a source, too fre- 
quently, of injustice and oppression to those for whose relief it 
was established ; punisliing unavoidable poverty as if it were a 
crime ; tending to widen that gulph between the rich and the 
poor so much to be deplored ; and ever affording a ready excuse 
to those who, from carelessness, hard-heortedness, or want of 
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generosity, are unwilling to inquire into the condition of their 
fellow- creatures ; having especially the most injurious effects 
on the character of the poor themselves, hy teaching them 
that there is something to depend on besides their own industry 
and good conduct, and by accustoming them to claim assistance 
as a right, and to receive it without gratitude. ^It is also very 
reasonably felt as a great liardship hy that class of the poor, 
whom it should be the fiRst object of a wise legislature to en- 
courage ; those who, from a noble spirit of independencti, are 
working night and day to keep themselves libove the pauper 
class; that they shohld, even hy these laudable eiid(3avours, be 
placed in circumstances in which they are called upon to pay 
poor rates for the relief of distress, too often, they are well 
aware, brought on by idleness, vice, intemperance or extrava- 
gance. It is a cruel injustice, too, that the poorest should pay 
a much larger proportion of their means towards this tax tlian 
any other class of the community ; nor can anything be more 
short-sighted in its consequences than the pressure thus in- 
llicted, often reducing men from the condition of rate-payers to 
that of paupers. A man can support liimself; but because he 
cannot lielp to su])port paupers also, lie himsedf becomes a 
pauper, and others must support him ; and thus he increases 
tlie burden on those left, drags others after him, and the evil 
continually increases 


* At tho J'cfe given by the mill people in the employ of Messrs. Conrtnnld, 
Taylor, and Co., to their employers, there walked in the pjroceRsion a hand-loom 
weaver, getting from ten to thirteen shillings a week. By denying himself from time 
to time his half j)int of beer, he made up his threepence weekly subscription during 
the three months which his follow workmen devoted to plan and preparation. 

Soon after the procession moved onwards, there came to Appleton's cottage the 
overseer of the parish, demanding instant payment of the last poor rate, and threat- 
ening that a summons should be taken out unless the money was put into his hands 
by twelve o’clock t/iat very morning. Although he was known to be away for the 
day, the summons was taken out, was served the next morning, wi^h an additional 
charge of about 65. %d. for fees, &c. 

Appleton, who had a sickly wife, and had had nine children, had hitherto been 
excused from paying poor rates. lie understood that this exemption contiitucd us to 
the present rate. His wife had attended with others before th^e Bench to represea* 

G 2 
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The poor rates also fall veiy unfairly on the other different 
contributors. Ijand is burdened with poverty produced by 
checks to our manufacturing and commercial prosperity, often 
caused by ruinous or even dishonest speculation, or by the gluts 
of over-production. In times ^f agricultural depression, field 
labourers flock^ into the towns, hoping to get work wliich may 
afford them that subsistence which a total want of employment 
or very insufficient wages, deny them an the country, being, at 
the same time, in general the most reckless and idle of the 
countiy population. In both those cases, large bodies of men, 
many of the individuals of which are in ‘very straitened cir- 
cumstances, are called upon either as ratepayers, or in the 
form of private charity, to relieve distress caused by reyerses in 
the agricultural or manufacturing interests which they had no 
shAe in producing, as on the other hand, tlioy liad derived 
little or no advantage from their previous prosperity. 


their inahility to pay, and had been told by. the magistrates that ” they would lot it 
rest.” This was, not unreasonably, taken as a reini.ssion, to which it seems it did not 
amount. A subsequent fonnality, of which the hund-loora weaver was not aware, 
and therefore neglected, h'ft him technically and legally out of the excused list. 

The magistrates hold themselves bound to wait the recommendation of the overseer 
to put any name on the excused list; and to all pleadings of the unexpecteid nature 
of the demand, the exemption in former years, the aggravation of added expenses, the 
time selected for this abrupt cnforcennent, the circumstances of the family, and the 
fact that distraint for poor’s rates must bring on distraint for rent, break up the 
humble establishment of the victim, and consign him with his wife and four remaining 
children to the workhouse ; the cool reply of the overseer is, that a man who can give 
a dinner to his masters shall pay the rate ; and he will excuse him no, not one 
farthing.” 

Loud have been the complaints of a portion of the British Peerage that the poor 
rates fall heavily on their large estates. \Vo see in this case how they fall on the 
cottage of the operative. We also see how they can be made the means of punish- 
ment — of punishment it may be for no just cause of offence ; but for conduct which the 
well-disposed must generally regard with complacency. In our apprehension, poor- 
rates ought never to be levied below the line of demarcation drawn by the income 
tax. ^ 

A POOR LAW is, as we understand it, a public charity. There are those who know 
bow to make it a public nuisance, to infuse into it the venom of all uncharitableness, 
and rendA^ it the instrument of oppression and cruelty. -^From a letter by a Corre- 
i^oTident to the Daily News, Jxdy *likf 1846. 
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Might it not be possible to substitute for this a system by 
wliich the onus of providing against the destitution of those 
they employ, should be thrown on all employers of largo or 
small bodies of men on daiby, weekly, or monthly wages, whe- 
tlier agricultural, commercial, of industrial in every form ? 

The first Essay in this series, the Prelace to the Second Edi- 
tion of one of M. do Sismondi s early works on tlie subject of 
political economy, has been inserted, because it was thought 
that it would be interesting to see tlie impression wliich the 
state of this country made on M. de Sismoiftli when he visited 
it soon after the crisis of 182 G. In some points he may be a 
little mistaken in his view of England ; and some of the evils 
wliich liQ points out have been rectified, or may be in the pro- 
(‘css of amendment. There is still, however, notwithstanding 
our outward prosperity, a mass of evil arising from ftur 
economical system, the causes of which political economists 
seem at a loss to ascertain, and the remedies for which they ap- 
p(?ar unable to suggest, difiering as they do on both these 
points. They seem generally agreed, however, that the chief 
remedy is still to bo sought in carrying out farther the great 
piinciple of each one being allowed to do the best he can for 
his own interest with his skill, capital and labour, and that tliis 
will result in the greatest advantage to tlie whole community. 

Have, however, these pidncij^les, as far as they have hitherto 
been carried out, produced the expected advantage*to the most 
numerous and most important class ? On the contrary, has 
not our progress in wealth, and in material prosperity, been at- 
tended with the increase, in a greater proportion, of indigence 
and pauperism ? The very depressed state of the agricultural 
labourer has, it will be said, ttiken place during a system of 
protection. It scarcely, however, can be said to have its ori- 
gin in that system, but in whatever has tended to the accumu- 
lation of large properties in few hands, and to the e4;xtinction of 
the yeomanry, of small proprietors and tenants on long leases ^ ; 

^ I am now an old man, and I have been all ray life a Norfolk farmci*. I have 
lived in the times when farms were of a moderate size, and ^hen there existed a 
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very much also to the clifFerent mode of paying farm servants, 
Tvhich has obtained of late years We have at this time a 
starving agricultural pojuilation, who only want to be allowed 
to gain their bread by the sweat of their brow ; land which 
wants cultivation ; and capita> whieli wants investment. Can 
political economy tell us why these things are so, and how they 
can be brought to bear on one another for their mutual advan- 
tage ? Much is said of the evils of. a redundant population, 
and 0^’ colonization as a remedy for it. And yet the emigration 
reporte show, to tfike a few instances, that “ In Bilsington pa- 


respectablo class of people called srnalf farmers, who fonitod a link between the 
yeomen of the county and the agricultural labourer, but thepe have all b('en svv^ept 
away. • 

I have witnessed the pulling down of homesteads, the small farmer turned out, 
and after a period of unavailing struggles, gnidually sink down and become incorpo- 
rated with the labouring mass. I have seen six or seven farms thrown into one, be- 
cause it was found cheaj)er to work large farms than small ones ; and as fewer la- 
bourers and fewer cattle were required, the consequence was that many u poor fellow 
was deprived of his employ. 

This increase in the size of htmis was the first blow to the agricultural labourer. 
— Letters of a Xorfollc Farmer to Sir Robert Peel, in the Examiner. 

® Unhappily, while other classes were progressing, the moral and physical con- 
dition of the labourer was retrograding. In order to understand this retrogres- 
sion, and its effect upon agriculture, and a naturally honest and industrious class, 
we must go back 40 or 50 years, when occupations were not so extensive, when the 
demand for labour was above the supply, and production more adequate to consump- 
tion. At that«period most of the farm servants were lodged in the houses, the mas- 
ter and servant often worked together, and hence arose mutual respect and attach- 
ment, which mutual dependence and mutual aid almost universally create. The 
system of weekly wa^s was the first blow towards weakening the ties which had 
hitherto bound the farm servant to his employer. Expelled from the long cherished 
** home of the estate,” and thus cut off bot^j from those social communications which 
insure confidence, and that supervision which imposes a wholesome restraint, the la- 
bourer sought a new dwelling, too often an improvident marriage, and his interest 
centered in his own hearth. As a natural consequence population increased, not at 
first perhap.s, in proportion to the demand for labour, but certainly beyond the rate 
of wages, which underwent no addition corresponding to the rise of prices in the 
necessaries of Iffe. In almost all the inquiries which have been made on this point, 
we have almost invariably found the rate of wages higher in proportion when the 
price of (ym was low, than when higher prices have been obtained — Bacons Re- 
port on the Agricullnre of Norfolk. 
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risii, Kent, there are 2,700 acres, and a population, in 1827, of 
835, being rather more than eight acres to each individual. 
And yet the iiumher receiving parochial relief was then 129, 
being more than one-third the wliole amount." Again, it is 
stated in the Keport, that at Pall>oroiigh, in Sussex, there are 
G,000 acres, and a population of 2,000 ; and yet, though this 
is three acres each, Mr. Burrell, the witness examined, says, 
that the poor rates are about 28.v. a head. At Mildenhall, in 
Suffolk, it is stated that there were 208 persons paying rates, 
and 815 unahle to pay, with 124 paupers? making 7C^ ; and 
that the number of acres in this parish was 10,000, being rather 
more than 22 acres to each. 

Now, it has been calculated that an acre, properly managed, 
will maintain five persons ; but taking half of this, Mildenhall, 
instead of being burdened with 707, would afford sustenance 
to 40,000 persons; and Palborough, instead of 2,000, to not 
less than 15,000. It is probable that since these reports were 
published, some difference in these proportions, and in the 
rates, may have taken place ; it is not, however, at all likely 
that the agricultural population should be in a less distressed 
state, or that since so much has been done to drive the labour- 
ers from the soil, there should be more in proportion to the 
number of acres. It should also be observed, that the greatest 
redundancy of population is found where the number of per- 
sons is fewest in proportion to the number of acre^. The only 
way in which these redundancies of land, capital, and labour 
could be brought together, would probably be by giving more 
facilities to the acquisition of small properties. Yet the views 
of political economists are in ’favour of large farms. No doubt 
they have many advantages, generally those of more skill and 
capital, but the much greater good will and industry with which 
a man cultivates land in which he has a direct interest, than that 
on which he is only a day-labourer, might compensate for these. 
Nothing tends to form a happy, contented, hard-working pea- 
santry, attached to their country, its institutions, and ijts aristo- 
cracy, so much as a direct interest in the soil they cultivate. 
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Nor does even the present condition of our manufacturing 
and commercial interests, though in some respects they are 
prosperous, indicate a steady advance to that state which pro- 
duces the greatest well-being to tlie greatest number ; with 
crises occuning at periods oY about six years, when a sudden 
stagnation comes upon manufacturing prosperity, and indeed 
on business of every kind, shaking the stability of the largest 
concerns, ruining numbers of those below them, and bringing 
destitiktion and starvation on those tlioy employ. The cause of 
these crises does n6t seem satisfactorily explained. They have 
been partly accounted for by glutted markets, and over-specu- 
lation ; but a deficiency in that staple article of food, corn, 
has been most generally contemporaneous with them,, forcing 
the poor, the great consumers, to spend so much less in manu- 
factured articles, and what may be called luxuries. As regards 
also this numerous and most important part of our population, 
is it, as a whole, so happy, so healthy, so well fed, and so well 
clothed, as it was 80 or 100 years ago ? No doubt the working 
classes, when they are in full employment, have more luxuries 
in their food, dress in finer if not better clothes, and have more 
comforts than were thought of at that time ; but the much larger 
proportion of the utterly destitute, and the immense amotmt of 
suffering which results from any check or depression in com- 
merce, manufactures, or agriculture, felt stiU more keenly by 
those who hhve been accustomed to comfort, if not luxury, 
more than compensate for these advantages. And unquestion- 
ably the price df provisions is higher, in proportion to the rate 
of wages, than it was at that time. The great question still 
remains ; can that country be in a sound economical state, in 
which 8 per cent, of the whole population is mainly maintained 
by public or private charity^? To this waste must be added 
that of fraud and crime, of which it is the fertile source. 


* the e 3 tiiiiate of the Coraniissioncrs for England and Wales, the number of 
paupers reUeved was 1,300,928 in 1831 ; per centage of pauperism to population, 
9.5. Taking the population in 1841, at 15,911,725, as given by the census, this 
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Our material prosperity, no doubt, blinds us to the many 
evils attendant on it We see, belonging to the aristocracy, 
splendid mansions and magnificent domains, we see the elegant 
houses of the middle class {icattered over the country, or form- 
ing part of small towns and viilag*es, we see substantial farm- 
houses and cultivated herds ; we do not see the miserable cot- 
tages of the labourers wliere a man and his family subsist or 
starve on lO.v., 86*. , a week, with no hope, either by in- 

dustry or economy, of improving their condition^. We«do not 
attend to the rows of miserable houses spAngiiig up in large 
and small towns, \C^here those who have been driven from the 
helds by tlie large farmers or landowners, live or die no one 
• • 

gives an actual per centagc of official pauperism to population of 8| per cent., or 
nearly one person out of twelve. 

This proportion far exceeds that of any of the other great civilized countries in 
Europe, except, perhaps, a few exclusively manufacturing districts in France mid 
Belgium. — Laing, p. 9. 

* Sec Letters from Dorsetshire in the Times of July and August, 1846. 

^ The meeting at Goatacre has attracted considerable attention, and informed the 
country of the state of the agricultural population in Warwickshire. Their state in 
Oxfordshire may not be so well known. Mr. Ferguson, the minister of the Inde- 
pendent Church at Bicester, says, in a letter to the Patriot, Feb. 28th, 1845, — 

In the village of Upper Arncott, the mud hovels have been built by the pea- 
santry themselves. The height of some of these hovels, from the floor to the ceiling, 
is from 4 feet 8 inches to 5 feet. They are cold and damp. In several of them 
from five to nine persons sleep in the same low attic. On the 15th of January I 
took an experienced tradesman with me, and visited a number of •cottages occupied 
by field labourers in our neighbourhood. In the second we entered, we found three 
broken chairs, one small table, and one pot. There was son^ething on the damp 
floor in the shape of a bed, but not bedstead, on which fouf persons sleep. In the 
fifth, we found a mixture of boiled flour and water on the table for dinner. The 
quantity of flour was one pennyworth. • The family are eleven in number, and they 
all sleep in one room or low attic. They ptiy I 5 . 6rf. a week rent. They had only 
one young man at work, his wages were 4^. Qd. a week. On the 20th, we visited 
some of the parish cottages in villages near Bicester, and in Oxfordshire. The first 
house at which we called is without a roof. Three poor creatures live there, and 
sleep just behind the door, on a damp cold floor, catching the rain water, which falls 
during a wet day, through the broken ceiling, which is the only roof on their de- 
voted heads. I declare solemnly that I never entered so wretched a place, inhabited 
by human beings, in any part of the Highlands or Islands of Scotland. « The second 
hovel is so small, that a man, his wife, and four children are compelled to do with 
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knows how « ; so that if the state of the poor in any town in 
England be inquired into, tlie answer will generally be, we have 
more poor here tluin formerly, and the poor are worse off. Wo 
see a large and industrious population, with full employment 
and good wages, we forget* the* large proportion who are very 
insufficiently remunerated and tliose who have not the means 


one bed and bedstead. All the li^^ht to the attic comes from a pane of glass 8 inches 
square. The poor people live rent-free in these defis of woe and wretchedness, but 
like the poor at Amcott, they drink the muddy and filthy water the ponds supply 
them. „ «} 

The general rate of wages for men with families, is ^s. a week. One of the 
most frugal, who is in constant work, find has a wife and five children, lays out his 
wages as follows : — 


, s. d. 

House rent . . . . . . .14 

Coals . . . , . . . .09 

Potatoes . . . . . . .06 

Ten loaves of brown bread . . . .47 

Lard, "Id . ; bacon, 2(/ 0 4 

Sugar, 3r/. ; coffee, \fl. . . . . .04 

Soap and candles 0 2 

8 0 


Thus seven persons must be content with less than a loaf and a half each for 
seven days ; or, if they should get more, the baker must suffer ; they sometime^ leave 
him and the landlord unpaid to have a few pence to buy beer to drown their sorrows, 
or a few yards of cotton to hide their nakedness. Many labourers, particularly in 
the winter half-year, have only a day’s work now and then. A gentleman told me, 
n few days since, Hhat there are ‘ thousands starving in Oxfordshire.’ ” 

These are a very few of the cases Mr. Ferguson details. 

• In the back streets of Blandford, I am credibly informed, there are living at 
this time as many as 90 labouring families who have been driven into the town from 
the impossibility of procuring dwellings in the country. In the Blandford Union, 
the average weekly cost per head of the in-dobr paupers, (men, women, and children,) 
for the quarter ending March, 1846, was, food, 2.«. ; dress, b\d. — 2s. *l\d. 

Now this, for four persons, (and a married labourer's family would not average lower,) 
amounts to 10^. 6tf., no house rent included . — Letter to the Times, July 2nd, 1846. 

An economical mode this of maintaining our poor ! Might it not be worth while 
calculating how much more it costs the nation to keep all these people in idleness, 
than it would to employ them in agricultural labour, or iit great public works ? 

** The following may be taken as a fair and impartial general statement of the 
condition ofrthe population of above two and a half millions, who appear from the 
returns to derive their subsistence directly from manufactures, under ordinary circum- 
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of jR’ocuring employment, or who, from being long accustomed 
to seek subsistence by other means, have lost the wish to find 
it. Wo see large and increasing towns bearing every outward 
mark of opulence, crowded, ports, and markets filled with all 
that can minister to the sensei^ or gratify the taste ; we do not 
see, or we do not heed, tlie heaps of Imman misery, of destitu- 
tion, of every form of physical and moral evil, a mass of cor- 
ruption in the social bexly hidden by this splendid and prosper- 
ous exterior On the occurreuco of a crisis, all this is im- 


stanccs, and in an averngo state of trade : — al.otit oiiC'third plunged in extreme 
misery, and liovering on tlie verge of actual starvation ; and one-third or more earning 
an income soniething^better than the common agricultural labourer, but under circum- 
stances very prejudicial to health, morality, and domestic comfort ; viz., by the labour 
of young children, girls, and mother.s of families in crowded factories ; and, finally, 
a third earning high wages, amply sufficient to maintain them in respectability and 
comfort . — Labujy p. 27. 

An enlightened and philanthropic foreign writer, (Eugene Buret — La Mi&h'Q des 
Classes lAdunirieuses,") in describing the results of his personal observation in England, 
says : That by th(' side of an opulence, activity, elegance, and wide spread comfort, 
of which the world has no example, every great city contains a real ghetto, a cursed 
quarter, a hell upon eartli ; where the reality of misery, depravity, and every hide- 
ous form of human suffering and degradation surpasses any thing that the imagina- 
tion of a Dante ever conceived in describing the abode of devils.” 

Dr. Kay, speaking of the district called Little Ireland, in Manchester, says : “ This 
district has been frequently the haunt of hordes of thieves and desperadoes who de- 
fied the law, and is always inhabited by a class resembling savages in their appetites 
and habits.” • 

Captain Miller, Superintendent of Police, in his papers relative to the state of 
crime in Glasgow, respecting the low districts, wynds, and aHcys, says : There is 
concentrated every thing that is wretched, dissolute, IcUithsome, and pestilential. 
These places are filled by a population of many thousands of miserable creatures. 
(Mr. Symonds estimates them at .30,000 . — Arts and Artizans, p. 116.) The houses 
in which they live are unfit even for sties, and every apartment is filled with a pro- 
miscuous crowd of men, women, and children, all in the most revolting state of filth 
and squalor. In these horrid dens, the most abandoned chanicters of the town are 
collected, and from thence they nightly issue, to pour upon the town every species of 
crime and abomination. 

In such receptacles, as they arc permitted to remain, crime of every sort may 
be expected to abound ; and unless the evil is speedily and vigorously checked, it 
must of necessity, increase. The people who dwell in these quarters of the city, re- 
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measurably increased ; then the cry of starvation strikes our 
ear, and we say, wdiat can be done to save these people ? But it 
passes away, returning prosperity blinds us to its causes and 
effects, and wo do not reflect that m its progress it has caused 
numbers to fall back on the largd and fearfully increasing class 
of those who have no visible means of^ living. 

M. de Sismondi, seeing these evils strongly, has perhaps 
undeiTated the value of manufacturing prosperity, and of the 
manufacturing population, which he places below the agri- 
cultural •in morality *and intelligence. In this country at least, 
it is acknowledged to be unquestionably superior ; and opera- 
tives, working on weekly wages, will probably be found to be 
so everywhere, when compared to field labourers paid in the 
same way. 

If large towns produce vice, they also give birth to many 
virtues which can only be there practised. There is also less 
ignorance, that great source of crime, in large towns. And 
never ought this country to forget, that in the last crisis, when 
one of our largest towns was actually in the hands of a mob, 
when the countiy seemed to be on the brink of the most dread- 
ful of all insurrections, that caused by hunger and misery, she 
w’as saved by the morality, fortitude, and patience of a staf’C'ing 
population. Nor has M. de Sismondi done full justice to the 
higher class of our manufacturers and mercliants, tlian whom 
there are probably no men who conduct business on liigher and 
more honourable principles, and among whom are many greatly 
interested in the welfare of tliose they employ, and anxious to 
promote it by every means in their power. It is, however, to be 
feared, that there is also a very large class emjiloying great 
numbers of persons who are ailienable to all M. de Sismondi*s 

gard themselves, from the hopelessness of their condition, as doomed to a life of 
wretchedness and crime.” — Lainy, p. 11. 

What strikes us most in reading all these harrowing details is, that there are not 
more desperate crimes ; that, on the whole, life and projjerty are so secure ; that we 
walk with safety. Surely human nature is very good, if it were but managed with 
wisdom, justiee, and kindness. 
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remarks It also appears on any great depression of the ma- 
nufacturing interest, how little can be done under the present 
system, by even the rpost generous and considerate masters, to 
relieve evils from which thej are themselves suffering. 

What then can we look to as th^ remedy for our social evils ? 
Would M. de Sismondi have us go back, would he stop pro- 
gress ? It always gave liim much pain to be sb misunderstood, 
as to have it supposed 'tjiat he would stop progress, even if he 
did not know it to be impossible. But he was anxious to show 
that progress may be too rapid, mid must be attended jvith its 
• 

" The following account^ taken from tlie report of F. Tancrcd, Esq., will serve as 
an illustration of the fundamental truth, which can never be too frequently or too 
forcibly impressed on t)iir minds, that increase of wealth is not necessarily increase of 
happiness ; and that avarice, or, as it is now christened, accumulation of capital, 
v'htu it (jets an undue ascendancy over moral considerations, incariahly jjroduces 
lu is cry. 

Most of onr readers will have heard of the invention of the hot blast, or use* of 
hot air instead of cold air, in the smelting of iron. In Mr. Macenlloch’s sbitistieal 
account of the British empire, a splendid picture is given of the rapid extension an- 
ticipated for the iron trade of the west of Scotland, in consequence of this improve- 
ment. Tliis anticipation has been more than realized ; properties worth a few years 
ago, only a few hundreds a year, now yield the proprietor upwards of £12,000 an- 
nually. The })opulatioii of tlie two parishes of Old and New Monkland, where the 
most important of these works arc situated, has increased from 10,447, in 1831, to 
40,193, in 1841. 

So much for the economical results ; now for the reverse side of the picture. 

At Coatbridge, where a large portion of this population has been located within 
the last ten years, no elrireli or clergyman has been supplieef till very recently, 
cliiefly at the expense of one of the numerous employers of labour in the district. 
These efforts came, of course too late, as must always be the case, so long as things 
of this importance are left to accident and chance. In tfie mean time a population 
has grown up, immersed more deeply than any I have met with in the disgusting 
habits of debauchery. Every thing tliat meets the eye or ear tells of slavish labour, 
united to brutal intemperance. I visited many of the houses attached to some of 
the works, and uamilly found them in a most neglected state, bespeaking an absence 
of all domestic comfort and attention to social duties. This domestic discomfort 
seemed attributable, among other causes, to the crowded state of the habitations 
which, from the want of buildings to contain the rapidly increasipg population, were 
filled with lodgers. An infatuated love of money, for no purpose but to minister to 
a degrading passion for ardent spirits, seems the all-pervading motive for action in 
this quarter. I was informed that almost universally, the higher tife wages, the 
greater the discomfort in which the workmen lived, and the, sooner, upon the least 
*^lnesa or other cessation of wages, they become destitute.” — Laing, p. 43. • 
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disadvantages, as well as its advantages ; that if monopoly in 
labour had its evils, yet that the unlimited power of every man 
to employ his capital, skill, and labour, in the way that appears 
to him most advantageous to his ow^i interest, instead of being, 
as was said and expected, a ^’eat advantage to labour, by set- 
ting it free from all restrictions, has,' in fact, given so great a 
preponderance ta capital and skill, that its tendency is to add to 
the wealth of the rich, and to tlie destitution of the poor ; en- 
couraghig the accumulation of property in few hands, and pre- 
senting obstacles toiits formation among the lower and middle 
classes. He saw, too, wliat few sufficiently consider, tliat no steps 
can he made in advance, without bringing ruin and suffering to 
some. The advantages of progress are ohviousi, as in rajlways. 
All see the facilities to commerce, the many social benefits of in- 
creased locomotion, the number of persons cmploycMl, the towns 
rising where stations are established. Little attention is paid 
to the great shock to existing interests, to the loss of capital 
invested in roads and canals, to the number of persons thrown 
out of em2)loyment, to towns fallen away, rents diminished. 
These are not reasons for stopping ])rogress, even if in a free 
country it were possible ; hut they are reasons for considering 
that an advance is not productive of unmixed good, and slmiild 
lead a beneficent legislation, and all wise and good men to 
watch ju’ogress with a prudent regard to the interests of every 
branch of the* community, so as to direct and soften its con- 
sequences, that tliey may be attended with tlie least j)Ossihle 
amount of evil. * Tlie im2)rovcment of machinery is the greatest 
step in progress which has been made during the last hundred 
years ; attended, no doubt, with many and great advantages, con- 
tributing to the more general diffusion of many comforts and 
luxuries, jiroducing great wealth to some, and adding generally 
to the prosperity of the country, but by its immense power of 
production leading to overstocked markets, one cause, no doubt, 
of the frequent stagnation of business. It has also been the 
means of j^roducing what may be called a glut of population 

* '' Capitalists and speculators without capital, in the pursuit of wealth, congregate 
in vast masses the vital materials which produce wealth, without taking any care for 
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SO that in the best times it is difficult for all to find employ- 
ment ; and a check in any branch of business throws numbers 
out of employment, which they vainly seek elsewhere. Before 
they can find it, many have^ recourse to pauperism, and others 
fall into the lowest and most d^stifute class. 

There can be little doubt that we are rapidly advancing to a 
perfect freedom from restrictions on trade, which, with the 
cheaper and more regular supply of food consequent on the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws, is looked to ^ as tlic great cure £or our 
social evils ; but may it not be well senouaJy to consifior that 
even were trade as free as the winds to every corner of the 
earth, yet if merchants and rnanufircturers look upon markets 
as unlimited, or, only limited by the wants of the consumers, 
not by their income or means of payment, more will be pro- 
duced than can be sold and consumed in a sufficiently short 
time to produce profitable returns ; markets will bo overstocked; 
and there is too much reason to apprehend that the commercial 

the moral or physical being of these essential implements. Whenever such accumu- 
lations become pestilential, or otherwise dangerous, they are rooted out by a sum- 
mary process under the authority of parliament, which, while it will not be slow in 
honouring the principles involved in such measures, will employ month after month, 
in determining on rival schemes of unprinciph‘d ])illage, or in some speculation. The 
great living mass, who are the creators of wealth, are in its pursuit trampled down 
with as much indifference as so many weeds.”- Times, Dec. 8th, 1844, 

* A still more important c(»nsideration is, that a repeal of the Corn Laws, even if 
it were to be attended with all the consequences which the most stinguine of its ad- 
vocates predict, would evidently, in a few years, bring us back to the point from 
which we sUirted, with an increased population, and all our diffi(iultics on an enlarged 
scale, unhss the system on which we hare been jtyoreedivy Jor the last jifty years is 
radically altered. The rapid increase of manufacturing industry during the war did 
not prevent, if it did not rather oecasihn, the misery and distress under which we 
arc now sufifering. All the worst evils of ignorance, demoralization, infant and 
female labour, increase of destitution, grew up simultaneously with a more rapid ad- 
vance of manufacturing wealth than it is possible to expect from a repeal of the 
Corn Laws. The temporary prosperity of the period from 1833, to 1836, when 
profits were high, food cheap, and when our export trade took a new and extensive 
development, terminated in the crisis of 1837, and the lingering decline under 
which we have been since suflfering.” — Laing, p. 95. 

To all who would thoroughly understand our social state, its evils, rfnd their re- 
medies, an attentive perusal of Mr. Laing's book is earnestly ^recommended. 
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and manufacturing interests will still be liable to convulsions 
and crises, more appalUng in their effect in proportion to the 
greater number of persons brought into the world by the ex- 
tension of trade and manufactures. May there not also be just 
reason to fear that free trade "will tend to foster the eager desire 
after wealth, and that anxiety to make' large profits, and yet to 
undersell in foreign markets, which can only be done by pro- 
ducing at the least cost, and must therefore lead to efforts to 
cheapen labour to the lowest degree that the amount of popu- 
lation £y:id the cost ^f subsistence render possible ? 

From this the operatives can alone protect •tliemselves. It is 
by personal independence only that men can put themselves on 
an equal footing with their employers, so as to,, obtain fmr and 
just wages ; and a working man can attain independence tlirough 
prudence, economy, and good conduct alone. 

Though labour ought, on true economical principles, to 
afford sufficient for a man to maintain liimself and make son^e 
provision for the future, or for a family, yet it has been found that 
a high rate of. wages, particularly if uncertain, has been more 
generally productive of vice and extravagance in the workmen, 
than of any provision against an evil day, or of any improve- 
ment in the condition of those who obtain them. So#/that 
those, who, when business is prosperous, can get from one to 
even five pounds a week, which the most skilful operatives in 
the Birmingham manufactures sometimes do, will not bo found 
at a time of depression to be at all better off tlian those who 
only get from twelve to twenty shillings. Frequently, indeed, 
the economy which is forced upon the latter, and the less power 
they have of indulging in vice and luxuries, will place them in 
a better situation. This recklessness is much increased by a 
dependence on public and private charity, and by there being so 
little stability in the rate of wages. It might be hoped that the 
very severe suflerings caused by the crisis of 1842 would teach the 
operatives a lesson of prudence, but it is very doubtful whether 
this has been the case, and whether, were the same depression to 
recur, it wbuld not produce as much misery. Could, therefore, the 
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request of a fair day’s wages for a fhir day’s work bo granted on 
the moment to all men willing and able to work, this alone 
would not prevent the recurrence of want and misery, unless 
with this they were more ^strongly impressed with a sense of 
their own responsibilities, mad^ to' feel that, in regard to all the 
ordinary circumstances of life, they must depend only on them- 
selves, and taught that they must apportiod their outlay to 
their means, and provide not only for present expenses, and for 
the future ones which they may bring upon themselves, .but for 
contingencies and old age ; unless, in a weird, means ^re pro- 
vided, not only foif instruction, but for education, in all know- 
ledge which tends to make men wiser, happier, and better. 

It is to be hoped that one of the best effects of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws may be, that it will tend to relieve the present 
very depressed state of the agricultural interest, involving all 
those who combine to form it ; landed proprietors, farmers, apd 
labourers. Certainly protection exercised no beneficial influ- 
ence for it. 

It does not seem possible to point out one period since the 
Coni Laws were laid on, in which there were not complaints of 
the small profits, even losses, of farming. Probably this may 
in a great degree be attributed to die undue expectations which 
the Corn Law was calculated to excite. I.andowners let their 
land on the high rents which it was expected a high price of 
com would afford, and proportioned their expensCiS to these ex- 
pectations ; which being disappointed, has no doubt led to so 
much of the land being mortgaged, and to small proprietors 
being obliged to sell their estates. Farmers took land on the 
same expectation ; those whci had capital lost it, and persons 
who had knowledge and capital not being willing to engage 
in unprofitable concerns, tenant farming has been more gene- 
rally undertaken by a lower class, without capital, who, not 
improving in the science of cultivation, and not able to cal- 
culate what rent farm profits would enable them*to give, have 
incurred such great losses, that generous landlords have been 
continually giving back part of the rent agreed on. all this 
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must be added the system of tenants at will, adopted for the 
sake of obtaining political power. Short leases, uncertain 
tenures, and small capital, must necessarily lead to farming on 
a system of small yearly profits, without regal’d to the per- 
manent interest of the land ; now, in such an old country as 
this, its fertility can only be kept up by a system of cultivation 
which looks for\Vard, by laying out money, the profit of which 
can only he reaped in the course or a few years. Land, 
therefore, becomes deteriorated, and each succeeding tenant 
will give less for land in a worse state of cultivation. All 
this presses most l)eavily on the labourers, .fewer of whom are 
employed in cultivation at lower wages, and who are driven 
more and more from the fields. The repeal of the Corn Laws 
must lead to such contracts between landlords and tenants as 
will probably result in greater ultimate advantage to both. 
Men with more skill and capital will be induced to take land ; 
at least there will be an end to uncertain and over-estimated 
expectation. It might, perhaps, be worth considering on this 
subject, whether a small sluxre in tlie profits of agriculture, 
instead of mere weekly wages, if it could be arranged, might 
not be made to do away with much of that want of honesty 
and want of industry which is often complained of in ;farm 
labourers, and in agents and overlookers 

* If, on a subject on which almost every thinker has his Utopia, we might be per- 
mitted to have ouVs ; if wo might point to the principle on which, at some distant 
date, we place our chief hope for healing the widening breach between those who 
toil and those who live on the produce of former toil, it would he that of raising the 
labourer from a receiver of hire, a mere bought instrument in the work of produc- 
tion, having no residuary interest in the work itself, to the position of being in some 
sort a partner in it. The plan of remunerating subordinates in whom tnist must be 
reposed, by a commission on the returns instead of only a fixed salary, is already 
fismiliar in mercantile concerns, on the ground of its utility to the employer. The 
wisdom, even in a worldly sense, of associating the interests of the agent with the end 
he is employed to attain, is so universally recognised in theory, that it is not chime- 
rical to expect it may one day be more extensively exemplified in practice.’ In some 
form of this policy we see the only or the most practical means of harmonizing the 
rights of industry and those of property ; of making the employers the real chiefs 
of the people, leading and guiding them in a work in which they also are interested ; a 
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Notwithstanding, however, the many evils and siilTerings of 
our social state, we are a wealthy, prosperous, intelligent, and, 
on the whole, moral people. To what do we owe these great 
advantages ? They existed before the introduction of tliose 
theories and maxims of politicnl economy which have only been 
discovered and acted upon during the course ^of the last hun- 
dred years, and which, though they have brought to light 
many errors, and relicvod the country from some evils, have no 
doubt, as far as they have been followed out, been prcfductive 
of others. It is not to them, then, thatVe owe oui* advan- 
tage, but first to the superiority of our race, combining more 

work of ^o-opcration, tiot of mere living and servitude ; and justifying by the supe- 
rior capacity in which they contribute to the work, the higher remuneration wliich 
they receive for their share of it. 

In the able and interesting Lettres Politiques of Mr. Charles Duveyrier, some 
account is given of an attempt which has been successfully made to carry tliis 
principle into practice on a small scale by an employer of labour at Paris. The 
name of the individual is Leclaire, his occupation that of a house-painter, and he has 
made his proceedings public in a pamphlet, entitled Repartition des Benefices du 
travail en 1842.” M. Leclaire pays his labourers and other employes by tixed sala- 
ries or weekly wages, in the usual manner. He assigns also to himself a fixed 
allowance. The rCvSiilt has been most prosperous both to himself and to his labour- 
ers, not one of whom, wlio worked as much as three hundred days, obtained in the 
year of which ho has published the accounts less than 1500 francs (ci‘00), and some 
considerably more. 

In the milling districts of Cornwall, the working miners are invariably joint ad- 
venturers in the concern, and for intelligence, independence, and good conduct, as 
well as prosperous circumstances, no labouring population in the island is understood 
to be better than the Cornish miners. — Kdinhurtjh Revitw for Oct. 1845. 

Lord Wallscourt has long pursued a similar plan in the culti\ation of his estates 
in Ireland, and its operation has been such as to stimulate the supine Irish peasant 
into active industry, and to shed prosfthrity and gladness over a district that was 
formerly the abode of famine and despair. In reply to our inquiries, Lord Walls- 
court says, “ I have tried the plan for seventeen years, and have found it to answer 
much beyond my hopes ; inasmuch as it completely identifies the workmen with the 
success of the farm, besides giving me full liberty to travel on the Continent for a 
year at a time ; and on my return, I have always found that the farm had pro- 
spered more than when I was present.” Lord Wallscourt’s practice is to reckon 
every man the investor of as much capital as will yield, at five per cent, per annum, 
the sum paid to him in wages.” — Treatise on the Steam Eiujine, hy the ..-Iriicaa Club ; 
quoted in the AtlaSf July 18iA, 1846. 
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intellectual and physical power tlinii any other nation in Europe, 
and next, to our having enjoyed for so much longer a period 
than any other country the blessings of freedom, personal, 
political, and religious. M. de Sismondi has shown in his 
Introduction, that the sufferings* and low state of tlie working 
classes in the middle ages were owing 'to personal and political 
oppression, rather tlian to any defec.*t in the system of political 
economy. Wlien relieved from this political oppression, the 
middle*' and lower classes rose in importance, and acquired 
wealth 'with a rapiflity and to an extent not known in our 
days. 

It may perhaps be permitted here to advert to some other 
evils in this country, which seem caused, in i some degi'ee at 
least, by an uudoubtc'd confidence in, and great admiration for, 
the principles of political economy. As tlie wealtli, the pro- 
sperity, the happiness of a nation must be made up of the ag- 
gi'egate wealth, prosperity, and happiness of individuals, each 
individual will consider that in wliatever degree he acquires any 
of these, he is adding something, however small it may be, to 
the wealth, prosperity, and happiness of tlie nation. If wealth 
be taken as the test of a nation’s prosperity, as tlie sign of 
her greatness, there will be added, in the minds of many^men, 
to the strong natural love of acquisition, the idea, that by a 
man’s increasing liis wealth ho is performing a duty to his 
country, adding to her glory and prosperity ; or should this be 
too far fetched a consideration to influence men individually, 
yet there can be little doubt that wealth being taken as the 
great sign of national prosperity, has led to the very high esti- 
mation in which it is held in this country. It was said by a 
wise man, Sydney Smith, that in England, '"poverty is in- 
famous.*' Without going so far as to say that it is a crime to 
be poor, yet it cannot be denied, that in this, more than in any 
other counti^, respectability is almost universally connected 
with the idea of wealth ; that to want riches according to the 
station in which a man lives, is to want consideration. To this 
may be added a very generally received idea, that in this free 
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country, if a man does not improve liis fortune it is his 
own fault. From this arises the unceasing struggle through all 
classes of society, except those whose immense possessions 
place them above it, or w] 4 )se degradation puts them below it, 
to become rich, or to appear lo l)e so. The respect and con- 
sideration of our fellow-men is one great source of our happi- 
ness, a natural and laudable object of our desires ; what wonder 
then at the eager pursuit of what most certainly and universally 
obtains it. Next to being really possessed of wealtli, k is im- 
portant, for the same reason, to seem to C(tomand it. * To this 
may be in a greatf degree attributed the taste for show, luxury, 
and expense, the continual competition, the eager desire to out- 
vie others and tx) step into a higher station, the vexation at not 
h(‘iug able to nuike the same appearance as others, the mortifi- 
cation at being obliged to descend, the cruel neglect with which 
this is often visited, even where it was not occasioned by any 
fault. How little in proportion do men generally spend on their 
own tastes, or even on their own comforts, still less to promote 
their own real happiness, or that of others; how much to pur- 
chase consideration ! The highest will not bo surpassed or 
equalled in splendour by those they consider as inferior in 
wealth and station, and if they see themselves approached, in- 
crease their expense to keep in advance ; thougJi there is per- 
haps l(}ss of tljis fe(*ling among the nobility than in any other 
class ; having a decided position, they less require the adven- 
titious circumstance of wealth. The lowest imbibe a taste and 
value for that show which they are taught ,by*the example of 
their superiors to consider as all-important. This eager pur- 
suit after wealth leads men fo the very verge of dishonesty, too 
often beyond. It might almost be thought, that the great 
maxim of political economy is, “ Be ricli, honestly if you ca7i, 
at all events, be rich.” The anxious desire to be so lias often 
led to fraud and dishonesty, spreading wide ruin and dt'solation, 
and producing a great waste of real wealth. The necessity, at 
all events, to appear rich, is one source of the very^ prevalent 
and wasteful system of credit. The merchant, the manufac- 
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tiiivr, the tradesman, too often, in the eagerness to be rich, en- 
gages in business far more extensive than his means and ex- 
pectations will justify, and then adds to his embarrassments, and 
the loss entailed on others, by living Jri a stylo which he has no 
fortune to support, in order to* koep up appearances ; and not 
only this, but in every class of society how many arc there, 
who, for the sake %)f external show, are in debt for the very 
necessaries of life ; not few, it is to be Reared, who maintain a 
brilliant exterior on the simple system of never 2)aying a debt 
when it can be avoiefcd. It were vain to calculate the immense 
extent of loss, ruin, and misery consequent* on the very ex- 
tended system of credit pervading all transactions of business 
and private life in this country, a system in wjiich it may be 
said that those who will so extensively give credit, are often as 
much to blame as those who require it. 

It has been argued that a taste for luxuries is a benefit to the 
community. Luxuries are no benefit, but an injury, whem they 
are indulged in at the expense of more important considera- 
tions ; when they lead to expenses beyond means, to deferred 
payments, to undischarged debts. Besides, the supply of luxu- 
ries to the rich employs a very small portion of the working 
classes of the community ; it is the supply of necessaries 'and 
comforts to the middle and lower classes which is the great 
benefit to the producers. In proportion to the greater quantity 
of these which those classes can command, is the prosperity, 
not only of commerce, manufacture, and agriculture, but also 
of the revenue. 

The narrow principles of political economy have had another 
bad effect on our social state. Tliey ai’e applied in every de- 
tail of actual business, and men are led to conceive that they 
are acting according to broad and true principles, and bene- 
fiting the community, in seeking their own pecuniary advantage 
by means which, if deprived of the sanction of tins system, 
would be acknowledged to be harsh and oppressive. Labour 
is a purchasable commodity, to be purchased according to its 
value in tlie market. No doubt, following the strict principles 
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of political economy it is; hut by accustoming men to consider 
it in this abstract point of view, apart from the human beings 
whose only possession it is, they are led to think they have a 
right, a right which they cofi justly and innocently exercise, to 
take advantage of those who are forced by the most imperious 
necessity to dispose of tins j^ossession, in order to obtain it at 
the lowest price, and to employ it solely for t^ieir own advan- 
tage in enriching themselves This idea has been acted upon 
in tliis country to an extent involving extreme cruelty a«d op- 
pression, the grinding down the most defenceless of our» species < 
in manufactories find in tirades, to the lowest wants of sub- 
sistence 

® The BirviiiKjham Pilot gives a long report of an important public meeting, up- 
wards of one thousand persons being present, lately held in that town, to hear an 
exposition of the grievances which oppress the journeymen tailors from the unjust 
and inadc(iuate w.ages they receive from their employers. The following remarks 
are judicious, and cannot be too widely disseminated : The superabundance of la- 
bour in the market, no doubt, in some measure accounts for the present depressed 
state of the tailors’ trade, but it cannot be denied that the mammon- worshipping 
hearts of not a few of the employers are more disposed to screw a penny out of the 
poor man’s labour than a shilling out of the rich man’s pmx’hase. The labourer, \vith 
a starving wife and family, can ill aflbrd to sUind out for a fair price if it be grudged, 
while the rich man, with his golden purse, can shake it in the merchant’s face and 
beat him down to within an inch of the poor man’s life. Had as trade is, and keen 
as competition btis become, we verily believe that, until the avarice by which our 
capitalists are now actuated be uprooted, the rich man will get richer, and the one 
shuts himself up in himself, and leaves the other to realize that*oppression which 
drives even w’ise men mad.”— -AV</at7e(/ frvvi the Patnof, Afarch, 1845. 

^ At the meeting on behalf of the Society for the Protection of Distressed Needle- 
women, the Chairman, Lord Ashley, in his speech said,*he “ would press on the 
attention of the meeting the very great evils arising in all directions from the con- 
stant and unceasing efforts to obtain every thing which could be made or executed 
by - a human creature at the very lowest minimum of remuneration upon which it 
was possible for that mortiil and immortal creature to exist within the limits of this 
side the grave. II ow did this system work upon this wretched class of persons] 

He knew one instance of a poor woman having toiled consecutively, day after day, 
for 20 hours, without intermission, and she desisted only because nature would hold 
out no longer.” * 

Mr. T. Jeffreys observed, If the number of needlewomen in London was com- 
puted, be believed that, permitting them to work only 10 hours a day, instead of, on the 
average, 14 or 15 hours, the result would be, that there would be fewer workwomen 
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The dreadful sufferings consequent on this system which 
have of late years been brought to light, have led to the at- 
tempts to lessen them which are objected to on the ground that 
all interference between the emplayer and those he employs 
are contrary to tlie principles *of political economy, and derange 
the labour market — the labour market T Alas ! by this term are 
we not too often reminded of the slave market ? For though 
these poor creatures are not slaves bought with money, they 
are ofte*n as completely in their employer’s power, shackled by 
that mobt imperiou^ of all masters, hunger ? It should never 

in the metropolis than could do the work ; consequently, a 10 hours’ regulation would 
have the effect of curing the evil by raising wages. He thought it would be a good 
thing if they could get the needlewomen to bind themselvesr* together no^ to work 
more than a fixed number of hours. He had understood the large house of Silver 
and Co , and others had said, ‘ Force us to pay more, and we shall be happy to do 
so. If you compel the whole body to comply, we shall be very glad.’ ” 

Mr. Redmayne said, “ There was a general movement in the present day to 
shorten the hours of labour. Shopmen, warehousemen, and even carriers, had all 
demanded, and to some extent succeeded, in shortening their hours of labour. But 
the weaker sex were left to toil on unremittingly or starve ; and were half-starved, 
notwithstanding their ceaseless work. They could not spare time even to ask for 
justice. He should like to see a strike among them.” 

Such societies as this are objected to on the ground that by relieving a part the 
remainder are thrown into a worse condition : but it does not appear on the prii^iplcs 
of the political economists, why some being employed for shorter hours at rather 
better prices, should be disadvantageous to those who are content to work more for 
less remuneration, every one, it being allowed, having a right to obUtin work on the 
most advantageoul terms. This objection is of weight when work js done in prisons, 
schools, and workhouses at less than the usual rates. All these evils could only be 
put a stop to by legi|lative interference ; but it would be very difficult to apply it. 
The great benefit of suctf associations is, to call public attention to the evil, and it 
may be hoped, to inspire employers with a more conscientious sense of their duty 
to those they employ. The very great competition for work of every kind which 
can be performed by females, and their utter powerlessness to obtain fair and just 
terms for themselves, often throw them as completely into the power of their em- 
ployers as if they were slaves ; and it is to be feared that many of these, in not 
giving sufficient remuneration to support life, act upon the same principle, though 
probably not acknowledged to their own minds, as the holders of slaves before the 
abolition of the slave-trade : that it is cheaper to work them out and get fresh, 
knowing that however great may be the number which every year die from too hard 
work, or insufficient nourishment, there will always be enough left to take all the 
employment they can furnish them with. 
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be forgotten that tlie labour market is essentially different from 
all other markets ; as regards every other commodity, it is more 
or less at the option of the seller whether lie will dispose of it 
or not ; if he does not think ft just price is offered, he can re- 
fuse, or he can wait ; but the commodity which the working 
man brings is life ; he mhst sell it or die. Why, then, it is 
said, limit the quantit]^ of this commodity wliich a working 
man has to dispose of ; why prevent his obtaining as much as 
he can, by selling all he can find a purchaser for ? Because it 
has been found by experience, that from thfe simple reason of 
being obliged to sell it at any rate, a working man has not the 
power to make such a bargain as will si cure an advantage pro- 
portionate to the quantity he disposes of. Because it has been 
found that many men, still more women and children, have 
consented to work fourteen, even sixteen hours a day, for bare 
subsistence ; and if the legislature steps in and forbids their 
working more than twelve or ten hours a day, they must gain 
bare subsistence or they could not work at all. But then, say 
the political economists, men must be taught not to produce so 
much of a commodity as materially depreciates its value. Is 
it possible to make this abstract proposition intelligible to the 
minds of wwking men, and if it were, would it not be more 
impossible to make them act upon it? Was any man, high or 
low, ever deterred from marrying by the idea that ho might 
reduce the value of the labour market ? Besides, this comes 
with an ill grace from those whoso extensive undertakings, and 
sometimes ruinous speculations, have led that excess of 
population, which, when it has served its purpose, or can no 
longer be employed, is cast ’aside like a worn out machine. 
Men, however, may be taught that they bring misery on them- 
selves and others, if they marry without a reasonable prospect 
of maintaining a family ; that a man ought to provide for his 
wife and children, and not, as is too often the case, depend on 
their labour for his support ; and much may be done to en- 
courage a desire for respectability, and to remove many of the 
causes which prevent the attaining it. 
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Probably the present pbasis of human affnirSf the money 
making, the wealth ereating, if it may be so called, is a neces- 
sary step in human progress, as war seems to have been in 
former times. Till the human rayid has made great progress, 
some strong excitement appears to be necessary to call forth its 
energies and develop its intellect. * For many ages, war, and 
the love of power, were the exciting j^rinciples ; gradually the 
love of money, and of what money will command, have been 
taking their place. War, with all its evils, had its mission, no 
doubt.® It cultivftted that great quality of the human mind, 
courage, so necessary to the gi-owth of all other high and valu- 
able quaUties, and to the defence of all that is dear to man. 
It sharpened the intellect, it quickened invenVion. By its con- 
quests it mingled nations together, thus often producing a finer 
race of men, and developing arts which either nation singly 
would have been incapable of. It made mau of value. Men 
were important as means of attack and defence, and to be se- 
cure of men, a certain portion of property was given to them. 
This is the principle of feudalism, military service in exchange 
for territorial rights. The requirements of war also led to the 
invention and protection of many of the arts. The import- 
ance of those who invented or improved, and who were'bccu- 
pied in making arms, armour, &c., enabled them to obtain 
privileges in the towns where they were settled, and this was 
the origin of municipal rights. Nor was the age of war with- 
out its virtues, patriotism, heroism, self-devotion, loyalty, forti- 
tude, the dcfeifce pf the weak, all those qualities of which chi- 
valry is the beau ideal, and which shows the estimation in 
which they were held, thoBgh so seldom carried out in practice. 

It is not uninteresting to ob^rve, in reading the histories of 
the Middle Ages, that periods ^f peace were in general periods 
of greater suffering to the lower classes than those of war. 
Those chiefs who were not called to distant wars, employed 
their exuberant activity iii quarrels with their neighbours, 
productive of more suffering to their immediate dependants, 
than when a l^irge body of restjess spirits were drawn off and 
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concentrated at one distant point for aggression or defence. 
When there were no wars, the amusements of kings and princes, 
and of the high aristocracy, both in large and small states, were 
more cruel and oppressive to t^ieir subjects tlian their wars. In 
the short intervals of peace also, <ne6 being of less importance, 
their rights were more wailtonly trampled on. Wars of prin- 
ciples, religious or political, led to an inquiry in^o principles, a 
self-devotion in their defence, which perhaps no gentler touch 
could have brought forth. Even the desolating wars of the 
French revolution, and the flood of Napoleoif s victories f)ass- 
ing over Europe, ha\*e done much good which will be felt when 
the evils they caused are forgotten. Old institutions which had 
hung like a dead :^eight on the progress of society were over- 
tlirown. A sliaking of heaven and earth, nn upheaving of the 
depths of society, took place, which has taught all governments 
to have more regard for the interests of the governed. Much, 
remains still to be done, but a fearful storm has cleared the 
patli and brightened the sky. 

With those wars, the age of war seems to have passed away ; 
it docs not appear probable that Europe can ever again engage 
in extensive wars : kings may wish it, but nations are opposed 
to it. Another spirit, not less powerful to excite the mind of 
man, has taken its place, stimulating exertion, forcing upon al- 
most all men the obligation to labour of diflerent kinds, giving 
birth every day to new discoveries in science, new indentions in 
art, opening new roads to intercourse witli distant nations, and 
carrying many blessings, though not unmixe^d with evils, on 
the wings of commerce. But this state has also its attendant 
sufferings ; the thousands who die on a field of battle are 
counted, and the evils of war are proclaimed aloud. The thou- 
sands who die in infancy from want of care, in manhood from 
over work, the devastations of anxiety, destitution, degradation, 
vice and misery, are not counted, and are generally unknown. 
The human sacrifices to the love of money may not Ibe quite so 
great as those to the love of glory, but the worshippers of both 
consider themselves not only as totally guiltless with respect to 
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the suffering caused by their pursuit, but as deserving the ap- 
probation of their country; and that country generally unites 
in admiring those avIio have advanced far on the career of for- 
tune, as well as on tliat of glory and thinks little of those who 
have fallen a sacrifice to tlie jwrsuit of it. 

To what, then, must we look as 'a counteraction to the evils 
and sufferings wliich have seemed necessary to the progress of 
man ? To tliat spirit of love which was manifested to the 
world more than 1800 years ago: which, even in the darkest 
pericAls of modeiil history, in the most cruel wars, has produced 
some alleviations, some gentle virtues, sonle fruits of love ; and 
in later times has so modified even the spirit of war, that it 
bears a different aspect to what it did in ancient tipies. 8o 
now only to Christianity can we look to remedy many of the 
evils of the spirit of this age ; of those consequent on the eco- 
nomical principles carried to their full extent. It must pene- 
trate where legislation cannot go ; it alone can lead to a full 
and conscientious discharge of what is due from man to man 
in eveiy relation of life; it only can insure justice from em- 
ployers to employed, truth and honesty in the latter, and pre- 
vent in every class the sacrifice of these to the pursuit of 
gain. 

' We have at the present time every reason to hope that this 
spirit of love, pervading more and more the whole of society, 
will eventufilly prove a remedy for many of its evils. That the 
well-being of the whole community, and most particularly of 
that class wMchcis too powerless to assist itself, ought to be 
the great object of the legislature, is acknowledged on all 
hands*. How that class can* be relieved from the state of 

* My earnest wish has been, during niy term of power, to impress the people of 
this country with a belief that the legislature was animated by a sincere desire to 
frame its legislation upon the principles of equity and justice. I have a strong belief 
that the greatest object which we, or any other government, can contemplate, should 
be, to elevate the social condition of that class of the people with whom we are 
brought into no direct relationship by the exercise of the elective franchise. 

I wisbito convince them, that our object has been so to apportion taxation, that 
we shall relieve industry and labour from any undue burden, and transfer it, as far 
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destitution, of physical and moral evil into which it is so 
deeply fallen, is engaging the earnest attention of society at 
large. Much is done or attempted wisely, hut much more, it 
is to be feared, with the best jntentions, mistakenly. The mis- 
takes seem mainly to arise froim oul* not having yet fully en- 
tered into the true spirit of*t})e Cliristian command, Do unto 
others as ye would that others should do unto you.*’ Idojufftice : 
wot to others of ou;' abundance, not placing ourselves in 

the superior station of benefactors, and others in the lowej* one 
of recipients of our bounty: tliis is not wlu^t w^e shouhl wush 
others to do to us. -We are still too apt to regard those below 
us as fellow beings to whom w^e must show kindness, not as 
fellow men to wliom we must grant rights. If, as was well 
said, property has its duties as well as its rights, labour has its 
rights as well as its duties. The greatest benefit which can be 
conferred on the low'cr classes, is to teach them how, in a truly 
Christian spirit, to obtain and to use these rights. Let us not 
deceive ourselves : the age of protection on one side and de- 
pendence on the other; the age of alms on one side and hum- 
ble gratitude on the other; the age of family attachments from 
the lowly to the great, is passing away. These things in their 
season brouglit forth many beautiful fruits, and gave rise to 
many virtues and good feelings ; but any attempt, however be- 
nevolent and well-intentioned, to bring them back, is utterly 
vain. It is an economical age, an age of free ei^changes, in 
order to produce the greatest advantage to botli parties. Let it 
not be supposed that it must therefore necessarily.be a cold and 
calculating ago, in which Christian love will die. Does not the 
purest love, the sweetest alTeption, spring up where there is 
equality ? not equality of rank, or of wealth, or of intellectual 
gifts or acquirements, but of Christian nicn^ where assistance 
from those who have to those who w^ant, will be given and re- 
ceived in love ; not as now, when alms being too often given in 

as is consistent with the public good, to those who are better able to bear it.” — 
Speech of Sir Robert Peel on the Third Reading of the Com Importation Bill, Mag 
IM, 1846. ’ • 
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place of the performance of tlie higher duty of granting rights, 
and a general, though perhaps undefined impression of this, 
having arisen among the lower classes, they are too much re- 
ceived as a right, instead of being, accepted as the gift of love. 

We already begin to see 'another field for the exercise of hu- 
man energy spreading wider and wider every day ; another ob- 
ject destined probably to supersede the necessity of the excite- 
ment by the love of war, and the love of gain, and to carry on 
the pj'ogress and education of the human mind : another war, 
affording a grander scope for human effort ; another object, de- 
manding as much activity, prudence, and reflection as the love 
of gain : the war against moral and spiritual evil, conquer- 
ing the kingdoms of this world, to become th(i>kingdoins of God 
and of Christ ; tliat combat wliicli was begun by him, and has 
been carried on by his followers, with varying numbers, and 
varying success, to the present time ; but now the numbers of 
those engaged in it, and their success, are increasing day by day. 
Many are making it the great object of gain, to win souls from 
sin, to produce good out of evil, to carry treasures of moral and 
intellectual and spiritual light to the dark places of the earth, 
bringing back no returns, but the sweet hope of having been 
the means of diminishing human vice and suffering, of having 
been fellow-workers with Christ. 

Tn the mean time it is well worth serious consideration, whe- 
ther a stricter application of Cliristian principle might not be 
advantageous in an economical as well as a moral and benevo- 
lent point of c view: whether, instead of the present reckless 
pursuit after w^ealth, making it the great object of human 
energy, more moderation in the. desire for it, more conscien- 
tiousness in the means by wliich this desire is to be gratified, 
might not advance individual as well as national prosperity, 
with a steadier and more real, if perhaps apparently slower 
progress; besides diffusing the means of comfort and enjoy- 
ment amongf a far greater number, if in smaller proportions, 
and saving an immense aggregate of suffering, not only to 
those who are crushed beneath the wheels of the idol wealth, 
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but to those who, in the rapid race, suffer the alternations of 
hope and fear, and too often risk all they have on the most 
uncertain chances : whether greater consideration for the 
moral and physical welfare of those employed in the creation 
of wealth would not produce p. great advantage to the em- 
ployer, in work being performed more carefully and indus- 
triously, and with a more conscientious regard lo his interest, 
and a saving also to thd nation of the great waste caused by 
vice, destitution, and early death : whether, in shorty for 
nations as well as for individuals, '' godlines^he 7iot profitable 
unto all things y hauing promise of the life that now is, as 
uell as of that which is to come.'* 
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OP 

POLITICAL ECONOML, 

AND TUP" LIGHT WHICH THEY MAY CAST ON THE CRISIS WHICH 
KNGLAI^) IS AT 'I'HIS TIME EXPERIENCING". 


Ft is seven years since T published my Netv Ih^inciples of Po- 
litical Economy, of whicli T am now preparing a second edi- 
tion, considerably increased. I do not wish to conceal that this 
work did not obtain the approbation of men, who are looked 
upon, with reason at this time, as having made the most signal 
progress in their science. I must even attribute to their per- 
sonal respect the delicacy with which tliey opposed my book. 
I am not surprised that I have not made a deeper impression. 
L raised doubts on principles which were looked upon as fixed; 
I shook the foundations of a science, which, by its simplicity, 
by the clear and methodical deduction of its hiws, appeared to 
be one of the noblest creations of human intellect. I attacked 
orthodoxy, as dangerobs an enterprise in philosophy as in reli- 
gion. At the same time I had another disadvantage, I sepa- 
rated myself from friends, in whose political opinions I agreed ; 
I pointed out the dangers of innovations which they recom- 
mended ; I showed that many institutions which th^y have long 
attacked as abuses, had had beneficial consequences ; I invoked 


® Extracted from the Revue Encycinpedique, Sept. 1826. 
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more than once the interference of social power to regulate the 
progress of wealth, instead of reducing Political Economy to 
that most simple and apparently most liberal maxim, to let 
alotie {de laisser fai?'e et laisser passer) . 

I had no cause for complaint; I waited, for truth is stronger 
than the spirit of system. If I had' deceived myself, the pro- 
gress of events could not fail to reveal it to me ; if, on the con- 
trary, I had discovered new principles, wliich even in my eyes 
only then began to acquire importance, facts would not be long 
in su|^)ortiug them ; and, with all respect for the pontiffs of 
science, I might say with Galileo, eppiir svmaove. 

Seven years have passed, and facts appear to have fought 
victoriously for me. They have proved, much, better than I could 
have done, that the wise men from wliom i have separated myself 
were in pursuit of a false prosperity ; that their theories, wherever 
they were put in practice, served well enough to increase mate- 
rial wealtli, but that tlR‘y diminished the mass of enjoyment 
laid up for each individual ; that if they tended to make the rich 
man more rich, they also made the poor man more poor, more 
dependent, and more destitute. Crises utterly unexpected have 
succeeded one another in the commercial world ; the progress of 
industry and opulence has not saved the operatives who 'ereated 
this opulence from unheard-of sufferings ; facts have not an- 
swered either to common expectation, or to the predictions of 
philosopher^ ; and in spite of the implicit faith which the dis- 
ciples of Political Economy accord to the instructions of their 
masters, they 'are* obligc^d to seek elsewhere new explanations 
for tliose phenomena, which diverge so widely from the rules 
they consider as established. 

Among these explanations; those which I had given before- 
hand have shown themselves entirely conformable to the results. 
Perhaps to this coincidence may be attributed the more rapid 
sale of my )vork, and the demand which has been made for a 
new edition. It was in England that I performed the task of 
preparing it. England has given birth to the most celebrated 
Political Economists; the science is cultivated even at this 
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time with increased ardour ; ministers of state, already adepts 
in the doctrine of public wealth, have been seen attending 
courses of lectures by the most intelligent professors of Poli- 
tical Economy ; its principl(^ there constantly appealed to 
in parliament. Universal competition, or the effort always to 
produce more, and always 'cheaper, lias long been the system in 
England, a system which I have attacked as dangerous. This 
system has caused produotion by manufactures to advance with 
gigantic steps, but it has from time to time precipitated the ma- 
nufacturers into frightful distress. It was ii? presence o# these 
convulsions of wealth tliat I thought T ought to place myself, to 
review my reasonings, and compare them with facts. 

The study of England has confirmed me in my “New Prin- 
ciples.’* In this astonishing country, which seems to be sub- 
mitted to a great experiment lor the instruction of the rest of 
the world, I have seen production increasing whilst enjoyments 
were diminishing. The mass of the nation here, no less than 
philosophers, seems to forget that the increase of wealth is not 
the end in political economy, but its instrument in procuring 
th^ happiness of all. I sought for this happiness in every 
class, and I could nowhere find it. The. high English aristo- 
cracy has indeed arrived to a degree of ^vealth and luxury 
which surpasses all that can be seen in other nations ; never- 
theless it does not itself enjoy the opulence whicli it seems to 
have acquired at the expense of the other classes*; security is 
wanting, and in every family most of the individuals experience 
privation rather than abundiince. If I go into* houses whose 
splendour is perfectly regal, I hear the heads of the families 
affirm, that if the com monopoly is suppressed their fortunes 
will be annihilated, for that their estates, which extend over 
whole provinces, will no longer pay the expense of cultivation. 
Around these heads I see families of children, more numerojis 
than the aristocratic class elsewhere affords any example of ; 
many have ten, twelve, or even more, but all the younger sons, 
all the daughters, are sacrificed to the vanity of the eldest ; each 

1 2 
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ones capital is not equal to one year's rent of the oldest 
brother ; they must grow old in celibacy, and they pay dearly 
by the dependence of their later years for the luxury of their 
early ones. , 

Below this titled and not*titfed aristocracy, I see commerce 
occupy a disdn^uislied rank ; its ent6rprises embrace the whole 
world; its agents brave tlu' ices of the poles, and the heats of 
the equator, whilst every one of its leading men, meeting on 
Exclmnge, can dispose of tliousands. At the same time, in the 
streetj^of London,*' and in those of the other great towns of 
England, the shops display goods sufficient for the consumption 
of the world. But have riches secured to the English merchant 
the kind of happiness whicli tliey ought to ensure liim ? No : 
in no country are failures so frequent, nowhere are those 
colossal fortunes, sufficient in themselves to suj)ply a public 
loan, to uphold an empire or a republic, overthrown with so 
much rapidity. All complain tliat business is scarce, difficult, 
not remunerative. Twice, within an intei’val of a few years, a 
terrible crisis has ruined part of the bankers, and spread deso- 
lation among all the English manufacturers. At the same titne 
another crisis has ruined the farmers, and been felt in its rebound 
by retjiil dealers. On tlie other hand, comnicnH^, in spiffi of its 
immense extent, has ceased to call for young men who hav(3 
their fortunes to make ; every place is occupied in the superior 
ranks of society no loss than in tlic biferior ; the greaU'r num- 
ber offer their labour in vain, without being able to o])tain re- 
muneration. ^ * 

Has, then, this national opulence, whose material progress 
strikes every eye, nevertheless tended to* the advantage of the 
poor ? Not so. The people of England are destitute of comfort 
now, and of security for the future. There are no longer yeo- 
men, they have been obliged to become day-labourers. In the 
towns there, are scarcely any longer artisans, or independent 
heads of a small business, but only manufacturers. The ope- 
rative, ^o employ a word which the system has created, does 
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not know what it is to liav(i a station ; he only gains wages, 
and as these wages cannot suffice for all seasons, he is almost 
every year reduced to ask alms from the j^oor-rates. 

This opulent nation has l()und it more economical to sell all 
the gold and silver which she possessed, to do without coin, and 
to depend entirely on a paper circulation ; she^has thus volun- 
tarily deprived herscdf pf the most valuabh^ of all the advan- 
. tages of coin ; stability of value. The liolders of the notes of 
th(^ provincial banks run the risk every day of being *ruined 
l)y fre(|uent, and, as it were, epidemic failures of the Iftinkers, 
and tlie whole state is exposed to a convulsion in the fortune of 
every individual, if an invasion or a revolution should shake 
the credit of a national bank. The English nation has found 
it most economical to give up those modes of cultivation which 
require much hand-labour, and she has dismissed half the cul- 
tivators who lived in her fields ; site lias found it more econo- 
mical to supersede workmen by steam-engiiK’S ; she has dis- 
missed, tlien employed, then dismissed again, the operatives in 
towns, and weavers giving place to power-looms, are now sinking 
under famine : she has found it more economical to reduce all 
working people to the lowest possible wages on wliich they can 
subsist ; and tlu'se working people being no longer anytliing 
but a rabble, have not feared plunging into still deeper misery 
by the addition of an increasing family. She has found it more 
economical to feed the Irish with potatoes, and clothe them in 
rags ; and now every packet brings legions of Irish, who, work- 
ing for h’ss than the English, drive them fwm every employ- 
ment. What is the fruit of this immense accumulation of 
wealth? Have they liad any* other effect than to make every 
class partake of care, privation, * and the danger of complete 
ruin ? Has not England, by forgetting men for things, sa- 
crificed the end to the means ? 

The example of England is so much the more striking, because 
«he is a free, enlightened, woll-govemed nation, because all her 
sufferings proceed only from having followed a false ecpnomical 
system. No doubt foreigners are struck in England with the 
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arrogant pretensions of the aristocracy, and the accumulation 
of wealth in the same hands tends continually to increase it. 
In no country, however, is the independence of every class of 
the nation better secured ; in no i*ountry does the poor man, 
with a deference which surprised us, preserve at the bottom of 
his heart a greijter consciousness of his own dignity ; in no 
country does the feeling of confidence in the law, and respect 
for its authority, more pOrvade all classes ; in no country is the 
feeling of commiseration more general ; in no country are the 
rich mbre eager to^assist every kind of distress ; in no country 
arc the ministers of state more enlightenecl, more earnest in 
seeking the general good, more skilful in discovering it. Are, 
then, so many means, so many virtues, itV^eless in human 
society ? 

Yes, when they have the misfortune to be engaged in a false 
direction. England, more free, more enlightened, more power- 
ful than other nations, has only sooner arrived at the conse- 
quences of the error which she has been led to pursue. Her 
vital strength and the talents of her statesmen will assist her, 
when slie has a strong wish to do so, to return more easily than 
any other nation into tlie good path. But science has its pre- 
judices, nations have their habits, and even at tliis day, in their 
distress, the English take no measure which does not tend to 
aggravate it. 

I have endeavoured to establish in the book which I shall soon 
present anew to the public, that for riches to contribute to the 
happiness of all, being, as they are, the sign of all the material 
enjoyments of man, their increase must be in conformity to the 
increase of population, and that they must be distributed among 
this population, in proportions which cannot be disturbed 
without extreme danger. I propose to show that it is necessary 
for the happiness of all, that income should increase with ca- 
pital, and that the population should not go beyond the income 
upon which it has to subsist ; that consumption should increase 
with the»population, and that reproduction should be equally 
proportioned to the capital which produces it and to the popu- 
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lation which consumes it. I show at the same time that ouch 
of these relations may he disturbed independently of the others ; 
that income often does not increase in proportion to capital ; 
that population may increase^ without income being augmented ; 
that a population more numerous, but more wretched, may re- 
quire less for its consumpfion ; that reproduction, in short, may 
be proportional to the capital to which it owes its returns, and 
not to the population wfiich demands it ; but that whenever any 
of these relations are disturbed, social suffering ensues. • 

It is on this proposition that my new priilciples are fccinded, 
it is in the importance that I attach to it, that I differ essen- 
tially from those philosophers, who in our time have professed 
in so bvilliant a^manner the economical sciences, from Say, 
Ricardo, Malthus, and Macculloch. These philosophers appear 
to me constantly to have put aside the obstacles which embar- 
rassed them in the building up of their theories, and to have 
amved at false conclusions from not having distinguished 
things which it gave them trouble to distinguish. All the mo- 
dern economists, in fact, have allowed that the fortune of the 
public, being only the aggregation of private fortunes, has its 
origin, is augmented, distributed, and destroyed by the same 
means as the fortune of each individual. They all know per- 
fectly well, that in a private fortune, the must important fact to 
consider is the income, and that by the income must be regu- 
lated consumption or expenditure, or tlie capititl will be de- 
stroyed. But as, in the fortune of tlie public, the capital of one 
becomes the income of another, they have beeft perplexed to 
decide what was capital, and what income, and they have there- 
fore found it more simple to leave the latter entirely out of their 
calculations. 

By neglecting a quality so essential to be determined, Say 
and Ricardo have arrived at the conclusion, that consumption 
is an unlimited power, or at least having no limits but those of 
production, whilst it is in fact limited by income. They an- 
nounced that whatever abundance might be produced,^ it would 
always find consumers, and they have encouraged the producers 
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to cause that glut in the markets, which at this time occasions 
the* distress of the civilized world ; whereas they should have 
forewarned the producers that they could only reckon on those 
producers who possessed income, ^id every increase of produc- 
tion, which is not met by ii'coiYesponding increase of income, 
causes loss to some one. From th‘e same forgetfulness, Mr. 
^ralthus, in pointing out tlie danger of^ unregulated increase of 
population, has assigned it no limit but the quantity of sub- 
sistenee which the earth can produce, a quantity which will be 
long susceptible of increasing with extreme rapidity ; whereas, 
if he had taken income into consideration, he would soon have 
seen that it is the disproportion between the labouring popula- 
tion and their income which causes all thei^^ sufferings. Mr. 
Macculloch, in a little essay intended to enlighten the people 
on the question of wages, affirms that tW Wages of the poor 
are necessarily regulated by the relation 'between population and 
capital, whereas wages being dependent on the quantity oi‘ 
labour in demand, must also be in proportion to consumption, 
which is itself proportioned to income. In the same writing he 
exhorts tlie poor man to apportion the increase of his family to 
the increase of the nation’s capital, of which it is impossible 
for him to form even the most confused idea; whereas, he 
might have observed that every man, when he marries, is always 
bound to regulate his family according to his own income; 
from whence*it is easy to draw the conclusion, that it is enough 
for the nation, for all men to regulate their expenses by their 
income, and tliAt nation in which the very poorest have something, 
and can tell tlie income which they shall transmit to their 
children, will run no risk of suffering from an ill-regulated in- 
crease of population. 

I think, then, that I may re-publish with confidence my New 
Principles of Political Economy, not sucli as they were, but 
such as I haye been enabled to complete them, by observing the 
great struggle among all the interests of persons engaged in 
industrial occupations. Their somewhat vague title might lead 
to the supposition that I only intended them to be a new ma- 
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nual of the rudiments of this science. I carry my pretensions 
i’arthor. I think I have placed Political Economy on a new 
basis, whether it be the ascertainment of general income, or 
the investigation of what di^itribution of this income will spread 
the most happiness throughout the nation, and consequently 
best attain the end of the science. ^ 

Other principles, equally new, but of less general applica- 
tion, again flow from these. I have shown that territorial 
wealth is more productive in proportion to the greater share 
which the cultivator has in the property of the soil ; that the 
laws intended to ’preserve their patrimonies to old families 
caused the ruin of these very families ; that that equilibrium 
among the gaiiis*of rival occupations, on which modem econo- 
mists have founded their calculations, has never been attained, 
except by the destruction of fixed capital, and the mortality of 
the workmen engaged in a losing manufacture ; that, although 
the invention of machines, which increase the power of man, 
may be a benefit to humanity, yet the unjust distribution which 
we make of profits obtained by their means, changes them into 
scourges to the poor ; that the metallic currency of a nation is, 
of all its public expenditure, the most useful, of all its magni- 
ticence the most national ; that the public funds are nothing but 
an imagimu7 capital, an assignment-mortgage on the income 
arising from labour and industiy ; that the natural limits of 
population arc always resi)ected by men who have something, 
and always passed over by men who have nothing. Let me 
not tluui be accused of having wished to make retrograde steps 
in this science ; it is forward on the contrary, to new ground, 
that I have carried it? It is Ihither, I earnestly entreat, that I 
may be followed, in the name of’ those calamities which, at the 
present day, afflict so large a number of our brethren, and 
which the old principles of this science teach us neither to un- 
derstand nor to prevent. 

The criticisms to which the first edition of my new principles 
were subjected have not been lost on me. I have almost en- 
tii‘(‘ly re-cast this work. Most frqquently I Ipive endeavoured 
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to elucidate what might have been left obscure, by fixing the 
attention of my readers on England. In the crisis which she 
is jiow experiencing, I wished to show both the cause of our 
present sufferings, by the connectipn which exists among the 
various industrial labours of the world, and the history of our 
own future, if we continue to act upoh the principles which she 
has followed. But I have also sometimes shown my deference 
to criticisms which appear to me to be -just, by suppressions or 
alterations. Nevertheless, I think I ought to 2)rotest against 
the ofi^n light, oftfcn false mode, in which a work on the social 
sciences is judged in the world. The problem which they offer 
us to be resolved, involves very different elements from all those 
which arise out of the natural sciences, at tke same time that 
it is addressed to the heart as well as to the reason. The ob- 
server is called upon to take cognizance of. cruel sufferings, of 
unjust sufferings, which proceed from man, tmd of which man is 
the victim. We cannot consider them coldly, and pass them 
over without seeking some remedy. These remedies will some- 
times shock the feelings or the prejudices of readers ; they will 
be sometimes superfluous or inapplicable. These are so many 
errors, no doubt, but they are errors not so much in Political 
Economy as in the administration of it. The author or' ‘the 
reader may be mistaken as to its application, because all the 
circumstances which are the basis of this application are not 
met with in ‘the book. The deduction of principles cannot, 
however, be shaken by some corollaries open to controversy, or 
to ridicule. If itjg^ principles are true, if they are new, if they 
are fruitful, they will, in spite of some errors, real or sup- 
posed, advance social science, the biost important of all sciences, 
for it is that of the happiness ‘of man. 
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The firat attended of society must be given to the securing of 
its material interests, of its subsistence ; and we wish to endea- 
vour to discover what path must be followed in order that the 
material wealth which labour creates may procure and main- 
tain the greatest well-being for all : it is this, which, according 
to the etymology of the word, we call political economy, for it 
is the law or the rule of the house or of the city. 

Let us not be reproached with lowering man to the level of 
the brutes by proposing, as the first object of his efforts, the 
direction of that labour which secures his subsistence, in call- 
ing the attention of society, before everything else, to advan- 
tages simply material : it will soon be seen that, more than 
any of our forerunners, we consider political economy in its 
relations with the soul, and with the intellect. But subsist- 
ence is necessary to life, and with life, to «11 the moral de- 
velopments, all the intellectual developments, of which the 
human race is susceptible. ’Society, as well as individuals, 
must consider bodily health before any thing else, must pro- 
vide in the first place for its wants and its development ; for 
without the Vigour which this health supplies, without the 
leisure, which only begins when these wants are ,satisfied, the 
health of the mind is impossible. Facts present themselves on 
every side to convince us that the manner in which society 
provides for its subsistence, decides at the sfpne time on the 
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wretchedness or comfort of the greatest number; on the 
health, the beauty, the vigour of the race, or its degeneracy ; 
on the feelings of sympathy or jealousy with which fellow men 
look upon one another as brothert^ eager to assist one another, 
or as rivals furious to destroy (tne another ; on that activity of 
mind, lastly, which is developed by a* happy mixture of leisure, 
and which juits all on the way of jirogress in intelligence, 
imagination, and taste ; or that enervating languor which 
luxury produces in some, and the brutishness which results to 
others^li'om the abVise of physical strength and from fatigue. 

That product of human labour, which, with subsistence, repre- 
sents all the material good which man can enjoy, and almost all 
the intellectual good to which he can only atKiiii by the help of 
tJie first, has been called wealth. Wcaltli, or the theory of the 
increase of wealth, has been regarded as Uie special object of 
political economy, an object better designated, since the time 
of Aristotle, by the name of chresmatif^tifjNn (chresmatistic). 
Ideas are not made clearer by disputes upon words, and we 
should not bring this forward, if it did not serve to define pre- 
cisely the course of the false direction which has been followed, 
in our time, in one branch of social science. This science has 
always had, and must always liave for its object, men gathered 
together in society ; economy, according to the proper sense of 
the word, is (he regulation of the house ; political economy is 
the regulation of tlie house applied to the city : these are the 
two great human associations, the primitive associations which 
are the object of tUxe sci(*nce ; all proceeds from man, all must 
relate to man, and to man united by a common tie. But 
wealth is an attribute, shall we say, of man, or of things ? 
Wealth is a term of comparison which has no sense, if it is 
not distinctly expressed at the same time to what it relates. 
Wealth, which is an appreciation of material “things, is at 
the sam«k tiirn^ an abstraction, and chresjnatistics, or the science 
of the increase of wealth, having considered it abstractedly anif 
not with^relation to man and to society, has raised its edifice 
on a basis whicl^ is dissipated into air. 
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Wealth, we have said, is the product of linman labour, which 
procures for man all tlio material good which he wishes to en- 
joy ; it is the representation of all physical enjoyments, and 
also of all tlio moral enjoyments which proceed from them. 
Very well ; hut for whom ? This question should never he 
lost sight of, whilst, on thh contrary, it never p^resents itself to 
theorists. For whom ? According to the answer which is 
given to this question,* man liimself belongs to wealth, or 
wealth belongs to man 

The Shah of Persia esteems himself rich, 'because he reckons 
as his wealth all tlie inhabitants of his vast empire, who are 
his slaves, and all their goods, wliieh lie can take from them 
whenever he dioceses. St. Domingo was formerly called a rich 
colony, because only the forty thousand whites who inhabited 
it were considered, and the four hundred thousand slaves who 
laboured for them were reckoned as their property. The cotton 
trade in England is called a rich business, for it brings colossal 
fortunes to the merchant wlio imports it, to the manufacturer 
who fabricates it in immense factories, to the seller who sends 
it all over the world ; but no account is taken of the cultivator, 
who, whilst producing cotton, remains himself in slavery or 
indigence? ; of the weaver, who scarcely satisfies his hunger 
whilst he works, or dies of liunger when work is interrupted. 
In our eyes, we do not hesitate to say so, national wealth is 
the participation of all in the advantages of lite. It is in 
various proportions, without doubt, that the members of the 
community are called upon to divide the ^rocluct of social 
labour, but we shall never call wealth the share which one 
member takes from another. * 

At the first view of the question, every one thinks he com- 
prehends clearly what wealth is, and the effects of wealth on 
society ; every one thinks he comprehends how it modifies the 
condition of the poorest and of the richest; Iwit the more 
closely it is looked at, the more do contradictory pheno- 
mena, which to a certain point balance one anothei;, embar- 
rass the judgment. It is because wealth is, not an essence, 
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but an attribute, and its nature changes with the persons and 
the things to which it is attributed. As satisfying our wants, 
as the source of our physical enjoyments, the idea which we 
form of it is sufficiently precise, byt then it admits of very few 
degrees. To form a conceptidn of the increase of wealth when our 
wants are satisfied, we must go out of Ourselves and consider the 
value of things, either by the distinction they confer by mark- 
ing rank in society, or by the labour which has been devoted 
to obtaining them ; and as these two appreciations are not 
even oemmensurable, as our minds continually vibrate from 
one to the other, we often end by asking otirsclves what there 
is in wealth which is real, and wliether, after having enriched 
ourselves, we do not remain poorer than we were beforq. 

In fact, all artificial productions are valued more cheaply in 
a rich nation than in a poor nation : thus,, whilst we call our- 
selves richer than our forefathers, all our manufactured com- 
modities cost us much less. Is it true, then, that we have 
become richer by accumulating more ? How shall we com- 
pare, for example, the diflerent kinds of stuffs which have suc- 
ceeded one another in our dress ? How shall we decide, by 
what we spend on them, whether we are richer or poorer ? So 
far as they satisfy real wants, their utility is nearly the same, 
but since they have been obtained with less labour, they are of 
less value ; since they can be exchanged for less of 'the means 
of subsistence, they are also of less value ; and under that 
point of view in which they principally flatter the passions 
of the rich as & distinction of rank, they arc of still less value, 
for the price of the most magnificent dress is more within 
reach of the inferior conditions of society than it was at any 
preceding period. It is asserted, however, that the introduc- 
tion of a new manufacture enriches the country ; that when, 
with the same laboui:, ten times, a hundred times more yards 
of stuffshav^ been produced, ten times, a hundred times more 
wealth has been created ; but what becomes of this wealth in 
its appligation to the wants of society ? what becomes of it if 
we eudeavour to draw up a balance sheet of the affairs of the 
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nation ? Does it really diminish in proportion as its ex- 
changeable value diminishes ? and then what is the real 
utility of all those modem inventions of art, of which we are 
so proud ? ^ 

In fact, we lose ourselves whenever we attempt to consider 
wealth abstractedly. Wcfalth is a modification of the state of 
man : it is only by referring it to man that we can form a clear 
idea of it. Wealth is, the abundance of things which the 
labour of man produces, and which the wants of man con- 
sume. A truly rich nation would he one in*which this abund- 
ance would produce the most material enjoyment, to the poor 
on one side, to the rich on the other. 

Let us endeavQur to form a rather more precise idea of these 
wants, of these desires, of these enjoyments of the human race, 
to which is attache^ the happiness of communities. The en- 
joyments of the poor are composed of the abundance, of the 
variety, and of the wholesomeness of their nourishment, of the 
sufficiency of clothes relative to the climate, and of their clean- 
liness ; of the convenience and of the salubrity of their lodging, 
also as regards the climate and the quantity of fuel which it 
requires ; lastly, of the certainty that the future will not be in- 
ferior to the present, and that a poor man can by the same 
labour obtain at least the same enjoyment. No nation can bd 
considered as prosperous, if the condition of the poor, who 
form a part of it, is not secure under the four relations which 
we liave just enumerated. Subsistence in this degree is the 
common light of man, and should be seoureti to all those 
who do what they can to forward common labour; and the 
nation is so much the more prosperous, the more every in- 
dividual is assured of having a tjhare in these comforts of the 
poer. 

The enjoyments of the rich are composed, in the first place, 
of these same three wants being satisfied in regnird to food, 
clothing, and lodging, and by the same security for the future 
continuance of this well-being; but they comprehend a new 
element, leisure : the subsistence of the rich miist be independ- 
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out of tbeir labour. In satisfying these wants, there is no 
doubt a sufficiently large latitude. Food, olothing, and lodg- 
ing may be infinitely better for some than for others. We 
must not, however, be under an illusion with regard to the 
enjoyment whicli is attached to the satisfying of the wants 
even of the richest. Some are purely sensual, and the phi- 
losopher who wishes to appreciate the advantages of wealth to 
a nation, will not attach too much irnjiortance to these, with- 
out, however, dimying their existence. Others exist only as 
distinctions, as giving to him who is in possession of them a 
feeling of superiority over his fellow- creatures. We do not deny 
this distinction, nor that the respect witli which opulence in- 
spires the vulgar, when it is seen displayed ^on a sumptuous 
table, in magnificent dresses and equipages, in vast and solid 
buildings, may not iiave some political utility ; but in appre- 
ciating tlie happiness of a nation, the happiness which wealth 
gives to the rich, the pliilosopher will not make more account 
of the enjoyments of vanity than of those of the senses. He 
will perhaps make still less account of the third prerogative of 
wealth in regard to tlie wants of the human race, that of satis- 
fying its love of change. 

But wealth secures to the rich two prerogatives, the advan- 
tages of which are reflected throughout the whole of society ; 
one is the employment of their leisure in the development of 
their intellectual faculties ; the other, the employment of their 
superfluity in the relief of all kinds of wretchedness. It is 
from these two pryrogativ(‘s that rich men are necessary to the 
progress of every nation ; wliilst a nation which had no rich 
men, that is to say, no men who can dispose of their leisure 
and of their superfluity, would rapidly fall i^to ignorance, bar- 
barism, and selfishness. Let us not be deluded as to the ne- 
cessarily stupifying consequences of bodily labour and fatigue. 
Were ail the individuals of the nation called upon to exert 
their muscular force, it would soon be deprived not only of all 
progress in science and in the fine arts, but in intelligence, taste, 
mind^ and grace. The human cattle might without doubt con- 
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tinually get fatter in their stables, but they would always ap- 
proach nearer the *hrutes, they would continually get farther 
from celestial intelligences. Intellectual progress, however, 
gives rise to new wants among the rich, and opens a new 
employment for wealth. Intelljgeace, imagination, sensibility, 
7*equire to be satisfied as jvell as the body, and the search of 
aesthetic beauty, of moral beauty, of intelleetuaf beauty, attracts 
towards them a superfli/ity of human activity, as well as of the 
wealth which man has produced, and which would otl^erwiso 
have been unemployed. Charity is anotjier prerogative of 
wealth, still more important to society than to the poor them- 
selves. It is charity which must repair the accidental dis- 
orders which disturb tlic regular distribution of wealth ; but 
it is charity which, rnuch more, must connect different ranks, 
substitute alfection and gratitude for the contention of in- 
terests, spread knowledge with benefits, render all individuals 
equally participators in the moral superiority acquired by some ; 
lastly, give to the nation that stability which she can only pre- 
serve by love among fellow citizens. 

To appreciate the influence of the enjoyments of the rich on 
national happiness, we must take an account not only of their 
intensity, but of the number of those who participate in them. 
If we suppose that, after having provided for the necessities of 
all, the superfluity of the nation is reserved to endow the rich, 
and if it be then asked in what proportion it is desirable to see 
them rise above the rest, it is easy to answer, in the first place, 
that it is better to make many happy than onl}^ one ; that he 
who unites ten shares sufiicient to secure case and leisure to 
ten families, will not himself be as happy as these ten families = 
would have been ; but it will soon be acknowledged also, that 
for the nation, for the social object of their pre-eminence, many 
moderat^y rich are worth more than one rich man in opulence. 
If the vocation of the rich man is especially to develop his 
intelligence for the good of all, it must not be forgotten that 
though labour brutifies, it is true, yet that luxury enervates, so 
that the beneficial influence of the rich on society diminishes 
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not only with the diminution of their number, but with the in- 
crease of their wealth, when it goes beyond a certain point. If 
tlie second prerogative of wealth is to bind society together by 
charity, it will be equally felt that the more the number of rich 
men scattered over the couniry is diminished, the more distant 
their residences are by their patrimonies being increased, the 
more also will tfiey be strangers to the poor whom they ought 
to assist ; the more will the bonds of^ Sympathy be broken by 
distance of place or of rank ; so that even should we suppose 
that tl^ charities o£ a millionaire would equal those of the ten 
or the hundred rich men whose patrimonies .were united in one, 
still their moral effect, their social effect, would not be the 
same ^ 

After having thus endeavoured to appreciate at their just 
value the advantages of wealth, both as regards the poor and 
the rich, we shall a little better understand, perhaps, what 
is the distribution of wealth most desirable for happiness and 
for moral progress, but we shall scarcely have advanced so fai* 
as to be able to fonn a judgment on what enriches or impo- 
verishes a nation, or to discover what effect that which at first 
appears a progress in wealth must have on general prosperity. 

The phenomena which we see before our eyes, far froiifl en- 
lightening our doubts, seem as if they must increase them. 
In our times, man has made a gigantic progress in industry. 
With the assistance of the sciences which he cultivates, he has 
learned to employ as a master the powers of nature ; and se- 
conded by the. wealth which he has previously accumulated, or 
by his capital, he produces every year a great mass of things 
-destined for the enjoyment of the human race. The works of 


• It must have been observed by all who have endeavoured to obtain charitable 
assistance for the poor, that though there are some whose benevolence is equal to 
their affluence, yet that generally those are more ready to give to others, and more 
interestedsby distress, who feel the pressure of circumstances, than those who are 
raised above any knowledge of what deprivation is. Those who think most of their 
own luxuries, think least of the wants of others. More is given in charity by in- 
digence thin by abvindanciE^”~~rr. 
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man multiply, and change the face of the earth ; warehouses are 
filled ; in workshops we admire the power which man has bor- 
rowed from the wind, from water, from fire, from steam, to ac- 
complish his own work ; th(j genius with which he has subdued 
nature, and the rapidity with whifli he executes industrial la- 
bours which formerly wotild have required ages. Each city, 
each nation, overflows with wealth, each one wishes to send to 
its neighbours those commodities which are superabundant, 
and new discoveries in science allow of their being* trans- 
ported, in spite of the immensity of their “height and (ff tlieir 
bulk, with a rapidity truly confounding. It is the triumph 
of chresmatistics ; never has the art of producing and accu- 
mulating wealth j^een pushed so far. 

But is it equally the triumpli of political economy ? Has this 
rule of the house quid of the city provided for the happiness 
of both one and the other ? Man, for whom this wealth is 
destined, human society, whose material enjoyments it ought to 
increase, have these gained in ease, have they gained in security, 
in proportion to this immense development ? At the first 
aspect of this question, it seems so certain that the more things 
there are destined for the enjoyments of man, the greater share 
will each one be able to obtain, that we do not give ourselves 
the trouble to weigh our answer. Nevertheless, if we look at 
men, and not at things, if Tve detail human conditions and the 
advantages which each one of them can reap from wealth, 
doubt may perhaps enter our minds. Is each man, in his own 
sphere, we shall ask, more secure of his subsisfence, than he 
was before this great development of industry ? Has he more 
repose at present, mone security for the future? Does he en- 
joy more independence ? Is he ‘not only better lodged, better 
clothed, better fed, but has he gained by the development of 
the irrational powers more leisure and more aptitude for intel- 
lectual developments? Has the proportion betw^een diflerent 
conditions changed to the advantage or disadvantage of the 
greater number? Are those who occupy the lowqst steps 
of the scale more or less numerous than formerly? . Are 
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there more steps than formerly between the rich and the poor, 
or are there fewer ; and is it more or less easy for the first suc- 
cessively to pass over them ? For example, in the country, is 
it the number of day-labourers, or of that of metayers^, of 
small farmers, of small propriei^ors, wliich has proportion ably 
increased ? In towns, is it the number of those who work by 
the day, or of masters and journeymen, of small heads of 
workshops, of retail and wholesale d^-i^l^rs, of intermediates 
between the producer and the consumer, which has in the same 
way increased ? Tiet us feel well the importance of all these 
questions, when it is the sum of social happiness at two differ- 
ent periods that we wish to compare. Wealth is realized in 
enjoyment ; but to estimate the mass of natiopal enjoyment, it 
is almost always at the number of those who participate in it 
that we must stop, for the enjoyment of the rich man does not 
increase with his wealth. 

We have infinite difficulty in conceiving a social organisation 
different from our own, and in seeing a past in which we did 
not live. However, the monuments alone of a country some- 
times speak a language to which we cannot refuse to listen. 
Those which surround us in the place where we are writing this, 
revivify the past with a power which presents it entire to the 
imagination. In Italy, from the most opulent city to the lowest 
village, there is scarcely a house which does not appear su- 
perior to the^ondition of those who inhabit it at this day ; not 
a house which is not superior to what would be required now, 
even in the most prosperous countries, for men in the condition 
of those who have built it. Superb Genoa, the city of palaces, 
was raised by commerce, but let the palapes of Paris and Lon- 
don, which have been raised by modem commerce, be counted, 

* The contract which constitutes the mtlayer^ mezzaiuolo, is the most common 
form of letting land in Tuscany. The proprietor entrusts to the m^yer a house 
and a {mitairie) farm of about ten acres, already in a productive state, with the 
cattle agricultural capital necessary to improve it. The metayer in return en- 
gages to execute without expense, with his family, all the labour which the estate 
requires, aij4 to content himself, instead of wages, with half the harvests, whilst he 
consigi^ the other half to the proprietor. — TV. 
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let those in all the provinces of England and France be added 
to them, there will not be found so large a number as decorate 
this one city ; there will not be found one that has the same im- 
posing character of grandeur and magnificence. The opulence 
of the commercial men of our*days has neither past nor future ; 
thus it does not raise monuments. A single state amongst the 
republics of Italy seems to have reckoned more rich merchants 
than the two empire*s. which, at this day, hold the sceptre 
of commerce. But the palaces of the merchants of Venice, of 
Florence, of Bologna, of Sienna, rivalied in magnificence , 
those of Genoa ; -whilst the palaces of the military nobility 
ornamented Milan, Tiu’in, Naples, Placentia, Modena, and Fer- 
rara, more than^aris or London are now ornamented. 

Let us descend to a lower condition ; let us enter the smallest 
towns. Even that near which we are living at this moment, 
Pescia, enjoys, by a rare exception, all the prosperity of in- 
dustry ; we have seen raised there, in our own time, one of the 
greatest industrial fortunes of Italy ; but what strikes us in 
Pescia, more than the opulence of those newly become rich, 
are the palaces of the nobility of the towns : such was their 
denomination. Pescia is a town containing four thousand 
inhabitants, and there may be counted there forty of these 
palaces, which, for the dignity of the architecture, the size of 
the halls, the noble form of the staircases, the vast extent of 
the apartments, can only be compared to the hotels which the 
highest aristocracy of France occupy in Paris. It is true that 
the interior no longer answers to the magnificence of the first 
design. On the contrary, the owners of tlie greater number of 
them can scarcely keep them standing ; the furniture has dis- 
appeared, the frescoes are spoHed, and the family have retired 
to the least imposing part of these vast apartments ; but does 
not their first construction speak sufiiciently loud ? Does it 
not say that there was a time when men of moderate but inde- 
pendent fortunes were much more numerous than they are now, 
and that these men had more taste for grandeur and beauty 
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than they have now in tlie most pi*osperou8 countries of 
Europe ? 

Let us descend to a still lower condition. By placing our- 
selves in an elevated situation, near tliis same city of Pescia, 
the eye embraces, at one glance, in a radius of eight or ten 
miles, ten or fifteen of those small towns {hourgades)^ inclosed 
in walls, which tlie Italians call cantelli. This word answers 
^to that of castle {chateau) in so far as ^it indicates a fortified 
place, and is jissociatcd with the ideas of resistance and inde- 
jpendenci^- But it <iifters from it, as the security of civil life 
was different in the middle ages, in ErancOi and Italy. The 
chateau in France was the residence of the only man who 
fonnerly was free in tlie country ; of the gei^tleman who, be- 
hind his moats and his walls, secured himself from oppression. 
The caatello, in Italy, was the residence of the free men of the 
country, who associated together to defend themselves, of free- 
men who had suiTounded their abode with a common inclosure, 
and who had sworn to hastim at the sound of the same bell, to 
repulse the same enemies. Let us enter these castles ; they are 
mostly in ruins, and contjiin scarcely more tlian twenty or thirty 
houses. But the solid and strong walls of these houses of three 
or four stories high, have resisted' war during five centuries, as 
well as the injuries of time. In general only one story is in- 
habited ; those who there hide their humble household seem 
emban*assed vdih all that space in which tliey are lost. These 
houses had been built for men of a very superior condition to 
those who now inhabit them. They represent an order of men 
wliich no longer exists in the community ; which is not found 
in England, in France, in Holland, in countries where work- 
shops seem overflowing with wealth, any more than now in Italy, 
These men of a straitened but independent condition worked 
with their own hands, in gathering the fruits of their fields, and 
of their vines ; but they did not divide them with any one ; 
they reckoned on their own influence to direct the councils of 
their coiihnune, and on their own swords, when necessary, to 
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defend them ; they felt such an assurance of the stability of 
their own fortunes, and of those of their children, that they 
wished to build houses that might last for ever. The Val de 
Nievole, where these castelli arise round Pescia, their little 
capital, is not larger than the domain of more than one British 
peer, on which is seen only the magnificent residence of the 
lord, twenty large farms, and some hundrecf cottages of the 
day-labourers ^ 

In no other country, without doubt, can be found tho traces 
of such great former prosperity : so in none«of those which now 
flourish can be fomid so great a difliision of happiness. No- 
where are to be seen in proportion to their extent, and to their 
population, so many moderate but independent fortunes, along 
with so many colossal fortunes in the hands of those who have 
proved, not only th^t they had the power of wealth, but also 
that love of the beautiful which ennobles the use of it. This 
fact is very important ; for the Italians who were so rich, did 
not employ those powers of nature wliich science has given us ; 
they did not produce, they did not create wealth, with that 
rapidity which strikes us in our workshops. 

The monuments of architecture may give us some idea of the 
wealth of towns in former times, or of all that class of men 
who had leisure and superfluity. But what would be most im- 
portant to good political economy would be, to know the con- 
dition of the poor, to assure us, that provided he laboured, the 
community would guarantee his finding abundance and se- 
curity. In general, the dwellings of the pegple* do not resist 
for ages the injuries of time ; their clothes, their food have 
much less durability. « Scarcely any old author has given him- 
self the trouble to make us acquainted with these vulgar things 
of liis age, which excited so little interest. Besides, the po- 
litical condition of each country continually complicated purely 
eliresmatistic results; oppression, anarchy, war,^ continually 


* The Val de Nievole contains 158,000 English acres; the domain of the Duke 
of Sutherland, in Scotland, covers a million. 
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Struck the inferior ranks of society ; and their effects must not 
be confounded with that produced by the creation of wealth. 

It is not, however, perhaps impossible to gather among the 
historians of the middle ages some traits which have escaped 
them by chance, and wliich*wiriioat completely painting to us 
the inferior ranks of society, will suffice to make us compre- 
hend how much their state differed from what it is at present. 

After the cessation of true feudahsn3,*when the lord no longer 
wanted the peasant to enable liim to defend himself in private 
wars, fche most nuiiterous and most oppressed class in the na- 
tion was that of villeins, who alone performed all the labours 
of agriculture. Their condition was not everywhere the same ; 
in France and in Germany the number of i»erfs of tjie glebe 
was small : the rest owed tithes to thtnr clergy ; to their lords, 
taxes, rates, and bodily service ; to the the taille and 

corvee which took from them the greatest part of the revenue 
of their lands ; but these lands were supposed to belong to 
them. The tailley which was an arbitrary imposition, was re- 
gulated according to their apparent wealth, their teams, their 
instruments of agriculture. Thus it induced tlie peasants to ap- 
pear more indigent than they really were ; and if they were not 
content with the rudest and coarsest lodging, clothing, and food, 
at least carefully to hide all that might indicate some^ease. 
The house which they inhabited, the land which they cultivated, 
remained to^them and to their children; in this respect, the 
foundation of their fortune was not without security, but they 
had none for ttiei^ income ; the lord and the tax-gatherers in 
turns took from them the fruits of the ground which had been 
produced by hard labour, and reduced them to the most fright- 
ful distress. This was not nill, the troops of the king were 
placed among them on free quarters, or often threw themselves 
upon them against the orders of the government. Then, not 
only did the^soldier eat the peasant’s broth, but obliged him to 

\ 

® Tcdlle^BXi arbitrary tax ; cervity a certain time required for labour on the king’s 
domain^ or in public works. — Tr. 
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kill for him the labouring ox. Often he despoiled him after he 
beat him, to force a ransom from him, and it may be seen in 
the archives of the states of Languedoc, during the reigns of 
Henry the Third and Fourth, that these outrages caused the 
death of a great number of th« ftftnilies of peasants, and that 
the number of hearths rapidly diminished in the province. 

We cannot think of such oppression without shuddering. So 
much insecurity, so much violence, so much suffering, must 
have spread tlirough the whole population the seeds ef that 
hatred which burst out at the revolution.* The peasant who 
prodticed the meaift of life for the nation, felt that even the 
right to live was not secured to him ; the community acknow- 
ledged that ho had ^ property, but did not guarantee it to him ; 
to the feeling of indigence was continually added'^that of in- 
justice ; for it was l^y violence, by arbitrary conduct, that what 
he thought belonged to him was every moment taken away 
from him. But we must not, in respect to the condition of the 
peasant under the old rdgimey confound political oppression 
with chrcsmatistic oppression. As a citizen, the peasant had 
no guarantee, as a labourer he would not have been ill off. 
After having paid the rates, the tithes, and the regular taxes, 
there would have remained suflScient to maintain him in abund- 
ance, and in fact it was generally because he had a superfluity 
that he was exposed to extraordinary extortions. Troops on 
free quarters could not be sent among the negro^ in tlie co- 
lonies, among the Insh cultivators, among the English cot- 
tagers, among the day-labourers of any ccgiintfy, among the 
lowest order. These last are they for whom it is calculated ex- 
,actly how much is required to^keep a man alive, and to enable 
him to work. Every day his daily pittance is meted out to 
him : by any extraordinary extortion his life indeed might be 
taken from him ; there is nothing else of which the soldier 
quartered upon him could rob him. , 

In despotic states, rights are 4'espected only so far as they 
are supported by force ; now the inhabitants of cities, ^even the 
poorest, were not unprovided with a certain force. Even, their 
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title of burghers, in its German etymology, means confederates, 
one answering for another. They were, in effect, united to de- 
fend themselves, to obtain justice ; they knew that the nobility 
detested them, despised them, but that nevertheless they feared 
them; the city had privileges, and* burgher magistrates who ad- 
ministered justice, and its great association was divided into a 
number of small associations, bodies of trades, corporations, 
which watched over the interests of their members, and who, 
in a time of need, knew how to defend them sword in hand. 
The noore general* anarchy was, the more powerful were these 
corporations, and the better did they know how to make them- 
selves respected. They yielded, it is true, sometimes, — then 
woe to the vanquished ; for the conqueror joiq,ed to the cupidity 
and the ferecity of the robber the jealousy and the resentment 
of the gentleman. The cities of Flanders, and those of the 
bishopric of Liege, experienced this under the dominion of 
the house of Burgundy. It was then that the liberty and the 
security of the burgliers were at an end ; the government be- 
came more regular, but less just ; the tradesman, the workman 
was deceived, humiliated, jeered at, by the gentleman who made 
him work and did not pay him ; the burgherships, the corpo- 
rations were powere, and tlie king would leave no power stand- 
ing hut Ins own ; they were continually falling away till the 
revolution which suppressed them. 

The spirit of bodies of men is always jealous and exclusive. 
The burghers and the corporations of trades wished for justice, 
hberty, equality for themselves, but they did not extend their 
attention to the whole nation. Jealous of their privileges, they 
were unwilling to communicate them. They closed the entrance 
into their community as mueb as possible ; tliey drove back the 
inhabitant of the country who wished to become a citizen ; they 
made the conditions of apprenticeship heavy ; they granted tlie 
privilege of becoming a master tradesman with difficulty ; but 
on the other hand, they wished that all burghers, all masters of 
trades, Should be equal ; they did not allow one master to hiive 
a great number of workmen under him ; in many trades they 
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limited him to one apprentice and one journeyman, and thus 
they succeeded in maintaining great inferiority in the industry 
of towns as to the number of hands employed, but great su- 
periority 08 to the remuneration received from it, compared to 
the industry of the country. 

The burghers had thus reserved for themselves as many mo- 
nopolies as the trades which they exercised ; and they gained 
from their fellow citizens *the benefit of these monopolies : that 
is to say, they kept the market always imperfectly furnished, 
they sold dear and with gimt advantages, th€^ had little^ zeal 
to improve what they produced, for they were secure of always 
tinding a sale. They did not compete one with another, they 
did not undersell, ^they never lowered wages by competition ; 
and as they had no poor, except the small number which hud 
been made incapable, of work by an accident, they supported 
them themselves ; each trade had its purse, and had rarely re- 
course to the hospitals. These, founded by charitable men, suf- 
ficed for the necessities of the population ; the number of beds 
which were found to be in proportion to the indigence of one 
generation, were also in proportion to those of the following 
generation. It was never perceived till the revolution, that 
charitable relief created poverty. 

This system considered in relation to things, in lelation to 
the creation of wealth, and according to chresmatistic rules, 
was, without doubt, bad. It was at the same time dn obstacle 
to abundance, to improvement, and to cheapness; but with 
regard to persons, have all the effects of destroying it been 
well calculated ? It powerfully restrained the country people, 
always eager to flow into the* towns, even should they lose 
there their health, their independen\5e, and their happiness. It 
raised an almost insurmountable obstacle to the unlimited in- 
crease of the industrial population, for the number of masters 
was limited, and no workman married before he became a mas- 
ter. It maintained equality among the masters, securing to each 
one independence and mediocrity, instead of permitting fv single 
one, collecting in his workshop a hundred workmen, to swal- 
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low up the industry of all others. It assured whoever entered 
the industrial career of sufficient subsistence as soon as he 
began to work, of a regular though slow progress towards 
ease, of a secure condition for himself and his family when 
he had arrived at mature ag 

In fact, historic proof is not wanting to establish the truth 
that all industrial business in the middle ages, and till the fall 
of the ancient regime, was always (vniply remunerated. Great 
wellbeing prevailed among artisans. Historians, so prolix on 
war, <80 brief, so ignorant as regards all the other phenomena 
of the life of nations, never bring the citizens on the stage, 
except during public calamities. It is the tumult of the 
Ciotnpi which brings before us the poorest artizans of Flo- 
rence ; the domination of the two Arteveldes, and the quarrel 
of the Whitehoods, which make us acquainted with those of 
Flanders ; the civil wars of the Burgundians and the Armag- 
nacs, and especially of the League, which initiate us into the 
different orders of burghers in France. It is after reading the 
memoirs of these stormy periods that we remain convinced of 
the consideration which good burghers obtained in the com- 
munity — masters of trades which are now less honourable ; of 
the hereditary easy circumstances wliich was preseiwed in their 
families, of the richness of their dress, which it was necessary 
to restrain by sumptuary laws, — in short, of the hberal wages 
wliich labour always commanded, and of the certainty wliich 
workmen felt that they should be well received and well paid 
in another towq, when a violent revolution drove them from 
their own. 

What then is the end of human society ? Is it to dazzle the 
eyes by the immense production of useful and elegant things ; 
to astonish the understanding by the empire which man exer- 
cises over nature, and by the precision and rapidity with which 
inanimate macliines execute human work ? Is it to cover the 
sea with vessels, and the land with railways, distributing in 
every way the productions of an ever-increasing industrial acti- 
vity ? Is it to give to two or three individuals in a hundred 
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thousand the power of disposing of an opulence which would 
give comfort to all these hundred thousand ? In this case we 
have, without doubt, made immense progress, in comparison 
with our ancestors ; we are rich in invention, rich in activity, 
rich in scientific power, rich e^pe^^ially in merchandize ; for 
every nation has not only enough for itself, but for all its neigh- 
bours. But if the end which society ought to }^opose to itself, 
‘in favouring labour, and’securing its fruits, should rather be to 
secure the developement of man, and of all men ; to ^read 
with a beneficent hand through the whole ocynmunity, tjjough 
in different proportions, the fruits of the labour of man, those 
fruits which we call wealth ; if these fruits, which comprise 
moral and intellectual as well as material benefits, ought to be 
a means of improvement as well as of enjoyment, is it sure 
that we have approached nearer the object ? Is it sure that in 
searching after wealth Ave have not forgotten the order and re- 
gulation of the house, and of the city. Political Economy ? 

In all the military monarchies of Europe, property, as well as 
all the other rights of the citizens, was ill protected, those of 
the weak not at all. The possessions of poor peasants, of poor 
artisans, were subjected to vexations and exactions, now only 
known in the despotic monarchies of the East : it is not by this 
state of violence, the fruit of a detestable political organization, 
that we must judge of the reward formerly secured to labour. 
We have seen that the lowest rank among the inhabitants of 
the country, the cultivators, were in general proprietors loaded 
with dues, it is true, but with dues which would have left them 
a superfluity, if the rapaciousness of the powerful had not often 
snatched it from them [ the lowest rank among the inhabitants 
of towns; the apprentices and journeymen, were in general well 
clothed, well fed, well lodged in the house of the master with 
whom they worked ; and they were sure, by assiduity, of be- 
coming masters in their turn, and being then for the rest of 
their lives sheltered from want. 

The order which we have substituted for this, and which the 
chresmatisdc school considers as its triumph, is founded on 
quite other principles. This school, pursuing* as it were ab- 
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stmctedly the increaBe of wealth, without a&king in whose favour 
this weahb onght to be accumulated, has proposed as the ob- 
ject of nations the production of the greatest possible quantity 
of work at the cheapest rate. Wealth, it says, is so much of 
the useful product of labour as is*not consumed, which accumu- 
lates on the earth : this wealth accumulates in two ways, by 
more being^ prdduced, and less spent. Each member of the 
community wishes to eniich himself, e\uih one therefore endea- 
vours to increase what he produces, or to diminish the expense 
of it* each one, individually, thus tends to the common object 
of human society. Give to all these individual actions their 
free spring. Far from restraining men either in what they pro- 
duce or in what they save, let them on the fontrary be excited 
by universal rivalry and competition ,* let those reign equally 
amongst all conditions, and ail men of every condition : wealth 
will then be seen to increase, either by the augmentation of 
production, or the diminution of expense, with am activity 
which former ages have never known. From hence, in fact, 
the chresmatistics^ or all those who in our time have become 
celebrated as political economists, have held out to all indus- 
trials, to all the undertakers of work of every kind, discourses 
in favour of the indefinite liberty of industry and trade, in 
favour of the most animated competition, which may ba thus 
translated : — “ Seek your own interest before every thing else ; 
you will find it in being preferred to your rivals, whether as re- 
lates to selling or to working ; you will find it in making the 
most lucrative conditions yon can with those who wish to serve 
you ; whether they relate to purchasing from them, or to making 
them work for you. Perhaps yon will thjis reduce them to indi- 
gence, perhaps you will ruin them, perhaps you will destroy 
their health or their Hves. That is not your business : yon 
represent the interest of the consumers ; now each one is a con- 
sumer in bis turn ; therefore you represent the interest of all, 
the nationaf interest. Thus listen to no consideration, let no 
pity sibp you, for perhaps you will be called on to say to your 
rnrals, your death is our life.*’ 

This kmguagewill appear harsh, no doubt, but it ia not more 
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so than the conduct of those rivals, who throughout the whole 
of Europe have been called on by this new doctrine to supplant 
one another,, to destroy one another. Two modes of acting, 
equally encouraged by chresmatistism, have begun, wherever 
free scope has been granted •to individual interests. On one 
hand the object was to creajte more wealth, more of those things 
which labour makes, and which man desires to fconsume. Now, 

* as things only become wtjalth when they find the consumer who 
is willing to purchase them in order to use tliem, and as ivants 
do not increase with production, each industrial wished |o oc- 
cupy tlie place of his rival, and to take away his customers. 
Nations rival one another in j)roduction, and glory in it. If a 
Erenchman can dispose of his merchandize in a foreign market, 
till then reserved to the English, or if the Englishman can ex- 
clude tlie Frenchman, each praises himself, and demands the 
applause of his countrymen, not merely as having made a good 
speculation, but as liaving performed a patriotic action. The 
same rivalsbip exists between towns of the same empire, be- 
tween workshop and workshop of the same town. Everywhere 
it is equally war to the death : its consequences are the ruin of 
the heads, the mortality of the subalterns; it overthrows as 
many fortunes as it raises, and the branch of commerce which 
flourishes tlie most, is probably that in which, taken altogether, 
there liave been the most lailures, for new fortunes have only 
risen from the overthrow of older ones. In fact, before the in- 
troduction of universal competition, the celebrity of manufac- 
tures belonged to their age ; the name of the jgvent fabricators 
was hke a title of nobility which they transmitted with pride to 
their descendants : now antiquity is a title to distrust, and a 
prognostic of ruin ; it is only beginners who are enterprizing, 
industrious, and who know how to undersell tlieir rivals. 

But if each one labours to increase production, each one 
labours also to produce cheaper,, and one of tliese is the neces- 
sary consequence, the completion of the other. Now wealthy 
we have said, is the fruit of labour: economy in the exj^ense of 
production can be nothing but economy in the quantity of 
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labour employed to produce, or economy in the payment of this 
labour. In fact, from one extremity to the other of the coun- 
tries in which free competition is admitted, the governing idea 
which is excited, in whoever undertakes productive labour, or 
whoever pays for it, is tOr m/ike' more things with the same 
quantity of human labour, or as many things with a less quan- 
tity of human Ibbour, or to obtain human labour at a lower 
price. Now whenever these two first ' conditions are obtained, 
the third necessarily follows, for all superabundant hands are 
throw|i on the market, and are obliged to offer themselves at a 
cheaper rate. Let whatever is called progress in the arts, in ma- 
nufactures, in agriculture, be examined, and it will be found that 
every discovery, every improvement, may be^ reduced to doing 
as much with less labour, or more with the same labour ; all 
progress tends also to reduce the value and reward of labour, or 
the ease of those who live only to labour. 

The fiindamental change which has tjxken place in society, 
amidst the universal stniggle created by competition, is the in- 
troduction of the proletary^ among human conditions, the 
name of whom, borrowed from the Romans, is ancient, but 
whose existence is quite new. The proletaries were in the Ro- 
man republic men who had nothing, who paid no taxes, and 
who belonged to the country only by the proles, by the off- 
spring which they produced for it; for the Romans, as well as our- 
selves, had* observed that tliey have the most numerous families, 
who having nothing, take no care to rear them. For the rest, 
the Roman proletary did not labour ; for in a community which 
admits slavery, labour is dishonourable to free men ; he lived 
almost entirely at the expense of the coyimunity, on the distri- 
bution of provisions made by the republic It may almost be 
said, that in modem times the community lives^ at the expense 
of the proletary, on that share of the remuneration of liis 
labour which it deducts from him. The proletary, in fact, ac- 
cording to tiie order which chresmatistism tends to establish, 

* ** Of proletaries slain in a battel.” Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 46, ed. 

1804.— TV. 
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ought alone to be loaded with all the labour of the community, 
and ought to be a stranger to all property, and live only on 
wages. The community, according to the chresmatistic school, 
is divided, as regards that labour which produces wealth, into 
three classes of persons : laAde^ proprietors, capitalistff, and 
day-labourers or proletaries* The first give land, the second 
employment, and tlie third hand-labour; in retftrn, the first re- 
ceive rent, the second pr«)fit, and the third wages; each endea- 
vours to retain as much as he can of the total product, and 
tlieir reciprocal struggle fixes the proportion between rent^ pro- 
fit, and wages. , 

The abolition of corporations and of their privileges created 
the first proletaries^ men working by the day, in towns ; every 
one can enter into any trade, and quit it when he pleases to 
choose another ; every one can offer his strength and skill to 
wlioever will employ’ him; every one, without apprenticeship, 
without admission into any body, without a workshop or a re-, 
tail shop, can labour on the capital of another, in the under- 
taking of another, witliout having accumulated anything ; and 
he thinks he has gained liberty by losing security. At first the 
workmen, the proletaries, were a small number, in a situation 
which was a kind of exception to the trades ; but tliey soon 
multiplied, whilst the old masters, journeymen, and apprentices 
almost entirely disapjieared, and now the proletaries execute the 
greatest part of the work of towns. , 

The revolution produced in field-labour or agriculture was 
not so sudden. The cultivators, instead oF losing any part of 
their property, on the contrary saw it ameliorated, by the sup- 
pression of feudal rights ; those who were proprietors, feuda- 
tories, and metayers, have continued to unite to their interest 
as labourers a right in the property which neutralizes it ; only the 
farmers in countries which had adopted cultivation on a large 
scale, began to find it more convenient to direct labour than to 
labour themselves, to place ihemstdves on a level \\5th the un- 
dertakers of manufactures, and to cause the work whicli they 
required, to be executed by the proletaries of agriculture, whom 
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they engaged or dismissed as it suited their convenience. The 
economical revolution, which has replaced the old peasantry by 
the proletaries of agriculture, is only fully accomplished in Eng- 
land, but it lias already begun everywhere. Everywhere are 
seen Some day-labourers ; tjieif number increases, whilst that of 
the peasants diminishes. The peasant is the cultivator who 
holds from th^country, who has his liereditary right, his share 
of tJie country ; the day-labourer hold a by nothing but the day : 
he is^a cultivator without any interest in the country. The first 
aspirgs to perpetivity, the last has neither past nor future. 

In the pursuit of, or endeavouring after j^heapness in manu- 
facturing, the chresmatisti(; school has acknowledged as a prin- 
ciple, that there is always loss in the division of a given power; 
that capitals wdiich represent power in the ^creation 'of wealth 
are so much the more usefully employed the more they are 
united; that twenty thousand pounds can accomplish more 
work in one single undertaking, than ten times two thousand 
pounds in ten different undertakings; that there is a saving in 
the construction of gi*eat machines in their durability, in their 
friction, in responsibility {comptahilite) , in inspection ; in short, 
the more wealth is accumulated in one single hand, the cheaper 
can it execute the work it has undertaken. At the same time 
that this principle has been theoretically acknowledged,, it has 
been vigorously followed up through personal interest, and it is 
its application, which, rendering all medium situations unten- 
able, has forced all those who were driven from them into the 
ranks of the. proletaries, so as daily to increase their number. 
This principle, m fact, which creates an abyss between extreme 
opulence and extreme poverty, applies equally to all industrial 
labour, and it gradually drives everywhere out of the field that 
happy independence, that happy mediocrity, which was long the 
object of the wishes of the wise. According to the English 
economists, there is much more profit, and much more economy 
in practising agriculture on large than on small farms. The 
inspection of different kinds of labour is easier ; less time is 
lost in* going from one to another; the farmer, master of a con- 
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siderable capital, has received an education suitable to his for- 
tune ; he also employs more intelligence and more knowledge ; 
all his tools, his beasts, his buildings, are better and more last- 
ing ; he is not forced to sell so soon, so that his bargains are 
more advantageous. In fact, wherever great farmers have com- 
peted with small ones, they have ruined them. 

By following up this pretended improvemenC, an economy of 
human lives has been ofit^ained in agriculture which the chres- 
matistics find admirable. Not only have all small farmers de- 
scended to the condition of day-labourers,* but still rnore, a 
great number of day-labourers have been forced to give up field- 
labour ; for we are assured that there was in the system of 
small farms much^labour lost, which is not lost now. But can 
industrial labour employ the families which are now sent out of 
the fields into towns ? can it give them bread ? Has the pro- 
portion which must necessarily exist between the productions of 
the earth, and those of the arts, been considered ? And when 
wo see in one country which stands alone, artisans as numerous 
iis labourers, is it not acknowledged that these artisans are so 
numerous only because they supply the whole world with the 
things which they make ? 

In fact, the industry of towns has adopted the principle of 
the union of power, the union of capital, with still more vigour 
than that of the country. In England it is only by the im- 
mensity of capitals that manufactures prosper. It m only whore 
a manufacturer has much credit at his disposal, that there is 
economy in the power of machines, in their durability, in the 
inspection of the work people, in scientific works, in responsi- 
bility, in facilities of ^ale. Qreat workshops, competing with 
small ones, have in every market an advantage in proportion to 
their size. 

Whenever great capitals are united, and a great workshop 
rises up, and diflferent sorts of work ai’e accelerated and con- 
centrated under the same management, so that from the same 
edifice, the same factory, may be given out cloth made of what 
^as, four and twenty hours before, a fleece on the back of a 

• L 2 
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living sheep, the chresmatistic school utters cheering cries of 
admiration, it extols to the clouds the prosperity of a country 
where one man can every day load a vessel with cloths, or 
hardware, or eartlienwaro, sufficient for many tliousands of his 
fellow men ; hut what a stmnge forgetfulness of human kind 
never to inquire what becomes of the man which the great fac- 
tory has displaced ! For, in short, all tlie consumers wliich it 
furnishes were not before without cJoVlies, nor without tools, 
nor wkhout earthenware ; but they provided themselves from those 
hundieds of little^ tradesmen who formerly lived happy in in- 
dependence, and who have disappeared to make room for one 
million aiVe in the mercantile world. 

As by the power of great capital all independent trades have 
been attacked, and the man who was formerly a master in a 
trade has been forced to descend to the rank of a man who 
works by the day, of a proletary, so also have been attacked 
the domestic labours of the inferior members of the family ; and 
the chresmatistic school has, by its arguments, seconded the 
power of money, and the seduction of cheapness. Why, it 
says, should the housewife spin, weave, and prepare all the linen 
of the family ? All this work would be done infinitely cheaper 
at the manufactory ; with much less money the housewife would 
have more stuffs, and of a finer quality. Why should she 
knead the bread ? she cannot make it so light, she cannot bake 
it to such aa exact point, she cannot make it so cheaply as the 
baker. Why should she make the pot boil ? An establishment 
on a great scale, with supplies made beforehand, a considerable 
capital and a common inspection, would procure her better food 
with great saving of time and fuel. Oi^inibus kitchens might 
even every day bring her soup to her door. Why ? Why, be- 
cause reciprocal cares and duties form and strengthen domestic 
ties ; because the wife endears herself to the family of the poor 
man by the solicitude with which she provides for its first no- 
’'cessities ; because love is often in a labouring man only a brutal 
and transient passion ; but his affection for her who every day 
prepares for him the only enjoyment which he can obtain in 
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the day, thus increases also every day. It is the wife who fore- 
sees, and who remembers, in the midst of that life passed so 
rapidly in labour, and physical wants ; it is she who knows how 
to combine economy, neatness, and order, with abundance. It 
is in the happiness she gives*that she finds strength to resist, if 
it is necessary, the impoi’ious demands of drunkenness and 
gluttony. Wlien the wife has nothing to do irf the house but 
to produce children, call jt be supposed that the sacred bond of 
marriage Is not more broken, than by the lessons and the ex- 
ample of the most reprehensible immorality V • 

Manufactures have, however, in those nations which ai'e 
called the most prosperous, gained the advantage over domestic 
labours, as well a^ over independent trades. Their success has 
been announced as a prodigious concpicst of industry, and pub- 
licists as well as the heads of the chresmatistic school, rivalled 
one another in felicitations on the rapid increase of public 
wealth. But a frightful reality suddenly appeared, disturbing 
all minds, and shaking all the principles which had been an- 
nounced in so dogmatic a tone : it was the appearance of pau- 
perism, its rapid and threatening increase, and the confession 
of the oracles of the science that they felt themselves powerless 
to remedy it. Pauperism is a calamity which began by making 
itself felt in England, and which has at present no other name 
but what the English have given it, though it begins to visit 
also other industrial countries. Pauperism is the state to which 
proletaries are necessarily reduced when work fails. It is the 
condition of men who must live by their labour, wdio can only 
work when capitalists employ them, and who, when they are 
idle, must become a byrdeii on the community. This commu- 
nity, which gives all its support t» the rich, does not allow the 
proletary to labour on the land, unless the proprietor or his 
tenant wants liim for this purpose. It does not allow him to 
work at trades, if the manufacturer or his foreman does not 
want him. Justice and humanity equally proclaim the neces- 
sity of legal charity, or of a provision made by social authority 
in favour of the poor, whose distress would be no less alarming 
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than grievous. No community has believed that it could refuse 
this legal charity, but it is only very recently that experience 
and calculation have equally demonstrated that the community 
has not the power to support such a burden. The Poor Law 
increases the wretchedness of the* poor, their dependence, and 
their vices, at the same time that it ds capable of raising them 
from indigence duly in proportion as it absorbs the clear nett 
income of the richest nation. ' . * 

What then is become of this opulence so long bried up ? 
Wher^ is this progress towards prosperity which we are called 
on to admire ? Since nations became richer, are they more in 
a state to feed themselves ? By forgetting men for things, by 
unceasingly multiplying material wealth, has^only povpty then 
been created ? By exciting each one to seek only his own ad- 
vantage at the expense of all those witli whom he has any 
transactions, have we gained, instead of the equilibrium of all 
individual powers, only the combined action of each one, for 
his own advantage no doubt, but to the disadvantage of all. 
We have long said so, it is true, but writing makes little im- 
pression when it attacks a dominant system. Facts are more 
obstinate and more rebellious. They do not manifest them* 
selves less from its being supposed that they can be refuted 
without being heard, as if they were only writings ; they often 
increase from having been neglected, and then they fall with 
their whole •weight on the most skilfully constructed theory, 
crushing and overthrowing it at the very moment when its au- 
thor was congratulating himself on having victoriously refuted 
all his adversaries. 
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According to most of the philosophers who cultivate the so- 
cial sciences, political economy is a new science, whose origin 
does not extend farther back than from fifty to sixty years. 
From this epoch they tell us we are to date the discovery of 
the tlieory of the creation and distribution of wealth, and they 
promise that when this theory shall have been adopted by 
statesmen, when it shall have become a light to legislation and 
administration, tlien human society, guided by this light, will 
be seen to make a rapid progress in power and happiness. 
Eiches, say they, the source of all material well-being to men, 
will multiply ; then will disappear indigence and its most fright- 
ful consequences, contagious maladies arising from bad nourish- 
ment, from excessive labour, from being crowded together in 
unhealthy habitations, from cold and want of clothes : ignor- 
ance too will be subdued, that necessary consequence in the 
labouring class of the constant toil which exhausts the body, 
and leaves no freedom^ for the^ind: the different ranks of so- 
ciety will be reconciled to each other, because so much happi- 
ness and intelligence will be obtained for all as will secure in- 
ternal peace and the stability of governments. Still more, the 
passions producing ill-will will be extinguished, and the most 
fomidable temptations removed, and thus the progress of virtue 
and morality in the human race will be powerfully served. It 

* Extracted from the Revue MeneucUe d' Kconoinie Politique, February, 1B34. 
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required promises thus brilliant of the regeneration and happi- 
ness of all men, to prevent our being astonished at hearing the 
importance of riches preached in the name of philosophy, and 
the ardent pursuit of them celebrated as public spirit. Un- 
happily, these same fifty or hixty years which have been devoted 
to the developm^ent of this new system of political economy, 
have brought the most alarming disturbance into the relations 
and conditions of the members of .society. The collective 
wealth* of those nations which the economists considered as the 
most advanced, haft in fact increased, and sometimes in a very 
rapid proportion, but, at the same time, the 5 umber of rich men 
has diminished rather than increased, the intermediate ranks 
have disappeared, small j^roprietors, small farmers in tjie coun- 
try, small artisans, small manufacturers, small shopkeepers in 
the towns, have not been able to compete with those who direct 
vast undertakings. There is no longer room in society for any 
but the great capitalist and the man who lives on wages ; and 
that formerly almost imperceptible class of men who have abso- 
lutely no property, has increased in an alarming manner. In 
fact, all working men, all those who, by the labour of their 
hands, create the wealth which is spread throughout society, 
have ceased to have any direct right or interest in the different 
works which flourish through their means. They are bolind to 
them only by daily wages, by a contract which they and their 
masters ren^ every week. Ignorant of those commercial in- 
terests which they servo, of the wants of the distant markets 
for which they work, they are engaged or dismissed in con- 
sequence of mercantile revolutions which they can neither cal- 
culate nor foresee; they are the* victims .of all the reverses, of 
all ihe mistakes, of all the (Extravagance of their employers ; 
their own prudence and good conduct are no longer a security 
to them : their condition is become precarious and dependent, 
and it is no Jonger in their own keeping. At the same time> 
they h^ve been led into a state of continual warfare, either among 
tbemselYes or with [their masters, to fix the rate of wages ; 
want, is continually pressing on them, they underbid one ano- 
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ther in the price of their labour, the competition ruins them, 
and forces them to be content with what is absolutely necessary 
for daily subsistence. If a momentary prosperity, an extra- 
ordinary demand for that kind of work to which they are 
suited, lifts them to-day from <his pressure of want, it always 
threatens them for the ]m)rrow. The life of the workman has 
no longer a future. 

All the moral consequences of increased indigence have fol- 
lowed tlus development of social wealth, which has only aug- 
iriented the inequality of its distribution.* In those* places 
where the eye is ‘most struck with the opulence of some, in 
England especially, and next in the large capitals of the conti- 
nent, tl\e number of crimes, against property particularly, has 
increased in an alarming manner ; the number of illegitimate 
births and foundlings attest the depravation of morals, and the 
relaxation of family ties ; the increasing consumption of spirits 
reveals that secret intoxication, less noisy than that which used 
formerly to fill the public houses, but more giievous, more 
brutalizing, more fatal to health, and henceforth common alike 
to women as to men. In short, in manufactories, and especially 
in those of England, the struggle among the poor always offer- 
ing the most work for the lowest possible wages, has obliged 
them to devote their children from their earliest age to labour 
in the production of more and more of that wealth, out of 
which tliey are allowed wages scarcely sufficient fbr life. The 
latest inquiries on the factory bill have shown that children of 
eight or ten years of age work commonly jtwelve or fourteen 
hours a day ; that at sixteen or eighteen, they are often made 
to work long hours,«that is to say, twenty hours a day for two 
days together, then a night of rtq)ose : that the work-rooms are 
at an offensive temperature; the air filled with mephitic ex- 
halations, and often loaded with deleterious particles of cotton, 
wool, or metals ; that the children, sometimes stjinding, some- 
times creeping among the wheels of the machines, are soon af- 
fected by a swelling or weakness of the bones. Then they 
stoop, their limbs become deformed, and they can no Jonger 
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walk without pain. To kee'p children attentive and awake, 
who can take no interest in their work, recourse must be had 
to blows, and it has been proved in a court of justice, that 
death ensued in a few hours to a miserable child who, to keep 
him awake, had been, in tlie \ismil way, but witli too much vio- 
lence, struck on the liead. Meanwhile, disease and infirmity 
seize from their cliildhood on these feeble labourers ; they grow 
with them, and cairy them oflT, old man at twenty, or if they 
languish longer, it is to remain in manhood only a cTfiarge on 
public charity, for Kiey have no longer strength to gain their 
livelihood*. Who, then, has had the right to take from all 
these beings, who have known nothing of life but its sufferings, 
that portion of happiness which a God of g()odiiess jias des- 
tined for every creature, as the condition of its creation ; who 
shall restore it to them ? Who had the right to deprive them 
of the joys of childhood, of free exercise and repose, of the 
sun and air, all necessary to the development of their bodies ; 
of the sight of nature, of hope, of gratitude, of all the affec- 
tions more necessary still for the health of the soul ? Who 
had the right to make this sacrifice of children, more dreadful 
even than that which crimsoned the altars of Moloch ? For in- 
telligence and virtue, those sparks of the Divinity, are here ex- 
tinguished before the body. 

It has been thought that these frightful evils might be reme- 
died by geneft)us efforts after popular instruction, by extending 
to all classes the benefit of education ; but these efforts, praise- 
worthy, no dotibt,, are often ill-directed, and always powerless. 
It is doing little to teach the children of the people to read and 
write, if. they have not the energy to wish for knowledge, nor 
the wisdom to choose, nor above all, the leisure to reflect on it 
and to profit by it ; it is doing little to instruct them in trades, 
to give them some general ideas of the laws of nature, for it is 
only making ^hem into mere productive macliines, and increas- 

• All thi^has been much remedied since M. de Sismoiidi wrote, but it shows the 
evils to which the system led, until checked by legislative interference. — Tr. 
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ing their power in that contest in which they are all engaged, 
to underbid one another in the price they receive for their la- 
bour. It is even doing little to teach them some of the doc- 
trines of religion, and some of its precepts ; to speak to them 
of a God of goodness, of a fovd which unites all created beings, 
of the duties which the desire to approach the Deity and to 
form ourselves on His image impose on us* if, at the same 
time, we place under thb^r eyes notliing but sufferings and acts 
of harshfless, if their fathers and their employers, the first re- 
presentatives of God upon earth whom they learn to# know, 
never appear to thorn but as covetous and threatening, vigilant 
to deprive them of all their pleasures, pitiless for the sufferings 
which undermine their health. The education of life lays hold 
on them, and it is more powerful than that of their teachers ; it 
destroys in them all veneration, all affection, all gratitude : it 
breaks the spring of their souls, and leaves them nothing but 
sensuality and selfishness. The father and mother who have 
sold their child, who see it perish before their eyes, the young 
men without liope, the old men without retrospections, have to 
make themselves insensible to their woes. They seek in the 
senses a moment of pleasure which the intellect and the heart 
refuse them ; they strive by licentiousness and drunkenness to 
relieve themselves for some moments from the intolerable weight 
of a life of effort and privation. 

What an account to render to the Deity by those who require 
only animated machines to produce wealth ! What an account 
of so many intelligent souls created for virtu^, whom these men 
have by their love of wealth driven into inevitable degradation ! 
And if we dare not fijL our eyes on this essential aspect of hu- 
man destiny, what account may not the nation require from these 
men, of the citizens that have been entrusted to them ? Every 
nation must before all things bo strong, that she may defend 
her independence, but she will not find strength in ricketty, de- 
crepit, degraded creatures, who cannot live in tlie open air, 
whose courage has never been exercised, who have-not had 
time to develop thought or feeling, who love nothing, respect 
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nothing, and have only their indigence to defend. Every na- 
tion has need of internal peace, of confidenc(% of love among 
fellow-citizens ; but how shall this peace be maintained, if the 
production of wealth is based on an opposition of interests in 
each against all ; if the mas^r of any business seeks to under- 
sell others, that he may get their cust^^mers ; if ho seeks to re- 
duce the wages oV his work-people, or to replace them by ma- 
chines to save their wages ; if worknjfln contends with work- 
man, and offers his labour at a lower rate, in order to^siipplant 
him ? •A imiversai contest has been established among all 
classes, and in every class ; eveiy one is foreed to contend for 
the enjoyments of existence, for its necessaries, for life itself. 
Surely there is room to admire human natnje, when even in 
such an order of things, there is still found in every class, 
among the poor especially, so much charity^ so mucli sympathy. 
But the peace, tlie security of society, how their safeguards 
have been taken away ! And if society is free, if men are told 
that for the well-being of all, not for tlm few only, is society 
organized, what a strange foigetfulness of its object is shown, 
when the health, the pleasures, the hopes, the security, the in- 
tellect, even the imniorttd life of the greatest part of its 
members, are sacrificed to the production of wealth ? It is the 
people, the sovereign people, who are thus despoiled of all that 
gives value, not to sovereignty only, but to life itself. Shall 
we say, “ A’# propier vitam^ or better still, “ Et ptropter 
lucrum lucrandi perdere causa s ? ’’ 

In England^ thp* country whicli has advanced more rapidly 
than any oilier in the pursuit of tliis new science, which has 
outstripped all others in the creation of, wiMilth, which exists 
only to produce, and maintains lierself only by supplanting all 
others in every kind of production, the disproportion between 
the opulence of some, and the wretchedness of the greater 
number, the no less rapid than alarmitig increase of those who 
have i^othing, and who hope for nothingr the precarious con- 
dition to which all those have been reduced who iierform the la- 
hour 9f the community, the suffering of children, the destruc- 
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tion of their intellects, or of their lives, the rending of all 
sympatliies among tlie poor who depend on parish relief, of all 
ties of blood, of all social duties, the spirit of revolt against 
oppressive laws, against liiimi bating distinctions, agtynst even 
the existence of property, tfll Uic#e have reached a height to 
make us tremble for the, whole order of society. The alarm 
this inspires is so much the more deej), inasmfich as if offended 
humanity finds avengers, they will be neither sufficiently en- 
ligh tenet?, nor sufficiently virtudus to become afterwards legis- 
lators and benefactors. But if all Knglatkd seem no\^ to be 
labouring with the* fire of a subterraneous volcano, other coun- 
tri(‘s too, who have adopted the same system, who at a distance 
liave followed in her steps, feel the first tremblings of the con- 
vulsive state at wliich she is arrived. These symptoms are the 
more fre(pient and the more alanning, the more the first aspect 
of these (jountries is prosperous, the more rapidly their col- 
](‘Ctive wealth is on the increase, tlie more the activity of all is 
excited, the nearer, in short, their governments have approached 
to what are called good principles in political economy. The 
combinations of workmen, now more frequent, are a sufficiently 
clear manifestation of the sufferings and unsettled state of the 
poorer classes, ruinc'd by competition ; they strive to unite, to 
drive off the wretchedness wliich threatens them ; but they 
(atlier fail by their weakness, or lose themselves by tlHeir ex- 
cesses; warning France, however, that it is time^ to be on her 
guard against them. 

Have then these new philosophers really taught us political 
economy ; that is, according to the primitive sense of the words 
of Greek origin, the^true ru^e or domestic law of the city, or 
r amen ay emeu t of society 'G when, whilst showing us how 
wealth may be created, they have forgotten to show also how 
it ought to be distributed for the well-being of all ? Have 

they really thouglit of this house, oima^ for which they pretend 

• 

* This word is used properly only in speaking of the management of woods and 
lorests; dividing them into portions, and cutting down a certain part every year, so 
as to prevent waste. — Tr, 
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to make laws; of that commonwealth, ^o}<ir£ta, which they 
would teach us to govern ? They have forgotten in both, in- 
dependence, happiness, and virtue; they have fixed their re- 
gards only on the theory of the creation of wealth, a science 
with quite different limitalions, 'and which Aristotle, by a 
very appropriate name, has named* chnsmathtic. But the 
Greeks, if we mVy judge by what remains to us of the legis- 
lation of their republics, were acquainted with a more elevated 
political economy : they did not forget the advanta'gcs of an 
increase of wealth j they only desired that it should secure the 
material happiness of all ; and this happiness was subordinate 
in their eyes to the moral happiness and perfection of all. 

The existence of civilization, the safety the human race 
in this our ancient Europe, are closely bound to the triumph of 
this true political economy, both in public opinion and in legis- 
lation; to the development of that science which has for its 
object man, and not wealth, which asks how this wealth can be 
employed for the happiness and virtue of all, not how it can be 
indefinitely increased. 

But to return to this high moral science, it will be necessary 
to combat at the same time the prejudices of the vulgar and 
those of philosophers, the illusions which language has created 
and sanctioned, and the diflBculties which the subject its^f pre- 
sents, most abstract, perhaps, the most difficult to seize 
with jprecision, of any of the social sciences. 


To endeavour to understand what there is yet to be done, to 
enable us to form some clear and^ simple ideas on the economy 
of the social state, we will fij^ on that condition among men 
which the new science has caused to deviate least from its 
former organization, that of cultivators; we will look at the 
chresmadstic mode of considering it. We will afteiwards ask, 
what true political economy ought to do foi’ it, and though this 
be of \\l questions the most simple and the most clear in either 
form of this science, yet we shall soon see how different is their 
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object, how opposite the advice which they give, and in treating 
of agriculture, wo shall have occasion to set before us all the 
difficulties of the social state, which are aggravated by making 
wealth the solo object of consideration, and which can only be 
removed by fixing our attention on men and not on things. 

In the eyes of the clire^gmatistics, agriculture is a manufacture 
of rural products. They consider it then like fevery other manu- 
facture “ as a balance.^ of the expenses of production against 
the prodftets obtained, in whicH the exchange is so much the 
more advantageous, as less is given to obtain more. * It ad- 
vances in prosperity whenever more advantage is obtained for 
the same expense, or the same advantage for less expense.” — 
(Say, Cours Comjdet d'Economie PolitUpiey T. p. 21.) 

Thus’ according to M. Say, — and his doctrine agrees with that 
of all the English school, — the prosperity of agi’iculture must be 
estimated by its nett product : it gains either by producing more, 
or by costing less ; either by selling more produce, or at a higher 
price, so as to get more from the consumer ; either by affording 
less employment, or by paying less wages for the same labour, 
tlius saving what is hiid out on the labourer s wages. The pro- 
prietors of the county of Sutherland did no more than conform 
to these principhjs when, after having discovered that land in that 
county of Scotland only paid a shilling an acre nett produce, they 
reckoned for nothing the subsistence which it furnished to many 
thousand agricultural families. They drove out ail these 
lies, destroyed their houses, and put an end to tillage to make 
sheep-walks : as there was thenceforth nothijig ta be laid out on 
the land, its natural produce alone returned them l.v. Qd, per 
acre, and they have gained 50 per cent, by what has been done. 
Among the thousands of labourei;s thus driven from their ancient 
homes, some have become fishennen on the shores of the county 

^ Comme uii troc dc tons les frais dc production qu’elle fait, centre tous les produits 
qn’elle obtient, troc d’autant plus avantageux, que Ton donne moinapour obtenir plus. 
Elle est en progr^s chaque fois qu’elle parvient a obtenir plus d'utilit^ pour le 
meme frais, ou la meme utility pour de moindres frais.” 
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of Sutherland, some have 'gone to America, some have travelled 
into the towns of Scotland to beg for work, or to perish there 
from want. (Lord Stafford s Improvements, by James Loch, 
1820.) Such is one example among thousands of the increased 
prosperity in agriculture of Uic ^lirbsmatistics. 

The English economists, Eicardo f\,xid Malthus, have engaged 
in a very abstract? discussion on the origin of rent. According 
to the one, it is a premium on monopoly ; according to the 
other, is the hiriny out of the land for culti'oation ^ ; 
neithci^they nor Mitccullocli, nor their disciples, have deduced 
any conclusion applicable to the condition of the man who cul- 
tivates it. Say, after having remarked tliat, by the nature of 
agricultural labour, there are strict limits to tlio extent of culti- 
vation of land, or to the quantity of capital that can' be em- 
ployed upon it, renounces, with an expression of regret, any 
ulterior inquiries respecting landed property, since the progress 
of political economy, as he understands it, can contribute so 
little to its development. 

Those legislators who occupy themselves about men and not 
about tilings, who calculate the mass of happiness to whicli a 
nation can attain, not the mass of wealth which it produce, 
those who alone deserve to have the name of economists appro- 
priated to them, ascribe a very different degree of importance 
to agriculture. They see that no employment is more inti- 
mately connected with the happiness of men, or acts more di-^ 
rectly on the mass of citizens. As consumers, all without excep- 
tion have need of, it, for without land there is no food : as 
labourers, the greatest number live by it ; especially if we com- 


* Stlon U premier cesi nii prix de monopolie, selon le second itn toper du travail 
de la Urre. In his definitions on political economy, Mr. Malthus defines rent to be 
** that portion of the produce of land which remains to the owner after all the out- 
goings belonging to its cultivation are paid, including the ordinary profits of the 
capital employed^’ and Mr. Ricardo, in his Principles of Political Economy, calls 
it, “ tljat portion of the produce of the earth which i^ paid to the landlord for the 
use of the original and indestructible powers of the soil." — Tr. 
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prise, as is usually done, hunters, fishermen, shepherds, and all 
those who collect the spontaneous fruits of the earth, in the 
class of agriculturists ; the cultivation of the ground employs 
commonly four-fifths of a nation; as proprietors lastly, the 
whole soil of the country be/ongs to them, and they have some- 
times arrogated to themseives the right of dismissing the na- 
tion from her own abode. Let us consider these three classes, 
or if you will, these thrbtj aspects of society. 

In general it has been laid down as a principle in chcesma- 
tistics, that it is sufficient to attend to the consumer, and that 
whatever detriment* the producer may experience, society ought 
to congratulate itself, if it procures evei7thing cheaper. But 
tlie economist wljo does not abstract man to consider only 
wealth, will say, on the contrary, that the producer ought to be 
considered first of ay. Labour is, in fact, the creator of all the 
benefits which man enjoys, the source of all his income. Daily 
labour is the income of the poor; the fruits of accumulated 
labour give an income to the rich. The division between them 
is not always equitable, but if the balance must lean, it is de- 
sirable it should be in favour of the poor ; that is the interest 
of the greater number ; it is at the same time the interest of the 
weak; the more lunply labour is remunerated, so much the 
more are the necessaries and comforts of life secured to the 
great majority of the nation. The most desirable state, 
therefore, is that which secures the greatest advantage to the 
producers ; for by this means the largest share of income, or the 
largest shai’e of material happiness is distnjbuted among the 
greatest number of citizens. When the chresmati sties affirm, 
that each one being a*consumer, the interest of the consumer 
is the interest of all, they deceive ue by an abstraction. All things 
are, in fact, ofiered to all; but for the immense majority of pro- 
ducts, the actual purchasers are very few. In the consumption 
of the working man, more especially in that of the field- 
labourer, the only object of primary importance is food ; of the 
income afforded him by his labour, he exchanges a very small 
part with all other arts, while with nature he exchanges almost 

M 
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the whole of it; manner, eating % represents all his expenses ; he 
eats to labour, and to produce food for otliers. The progress of 
manufactures may offer him clothing at a cheaper rate, but this 
is no advantage to the labourer, if his wages diminish in ex- 
actly tlie same proportion. •If*he^s the buyer of his own pro- 
duce, its low price is a symptom ofra general reduction of in- 
come, from which he suffers with others. Even for the highest 
ranks of society, cheapness is an advantage more illusory than 
real. rAfter the first wants of life have been satisfied, the ex- 
penses of luxury are calculated in almost every case to afford 
relative rather than positive enjoyment. What the rich man 
seeks in his dress, in his furniture, in his equipages, is the ele- 
gance which will sti’ike the eyes of the publiy ; it is to impress 
the idea of his wealth and of his good taste ; it is to appear 
rather than to be ; it is, in short, the distinctive mark of the 
condition to which he belongs. But before the perfection which 
art has given to the production of manufactures, there was just 
the same difference as now between what cost an ounce of silver, 
and what cost only a penny. The rich man choosing among 
less perfect productions, might show as much elegance and 
good taste ; rank was as much distinguished by dress, or rather 
far more so ; each rank appropriated to dress precisely the same 
pro2)ortion of its income which it does now. It is very 'difficult 
to discover how the cheapness of silks has added to the happi- 
ness of those who buy them. 

The rule adopted by the chresmatistics, to think only of the 
consumer, and to leok upon his interest as the national interest, 
comes much nearer the truth, it must bo allowed, as regards 
rural productions. All members of sogiety are, in fact, con- 
sumers of tliese productions^ and, as food, the poorer a man 
is, takes a larger proportion of his income, the cheapness of 
these productions is more important to the poor than to the 
rich. But whenever the remuneration of labour is given to the 


« The French expression for expense in general, manger $on hien, to waste one’s 

estate. — TA 
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poor in commodities, the price of these commodities becomes a 
matter of indifference to him. Now this mode of remunera- 
tion is the most just one, for there is a proportion between the 
goodness and quantity of food, and muscular strength, whicli 
does not vary with the price of food. In order that a workman 
may give all his strength to his work, he will require always 
the same quantity of com ; in towns it would add to his 
health and security if were fed by his master, or received 
for part of his wages the same quantity of com annuaHy, for 
the chances of the market always go against*the poorest.^ This 
payment in kind is* almost the universal basis of remuneration 
in the country ; the liusbandman is almost always fed by the 
produce .he has rojsed, except the day-labourers, whose number 
Ihtherto has been very small. The interest of the day-labourer 
is then opposed to that of the producer : all others, masters as 
well as husbandmen, have a common interest in good prices. 
Now it is dangerous for society, whenever the interests of dif- 
ferent classes clash, whenever the poor man has to struggle 
against the producer. There is safety, on the contrary, when- 
ever the poor and the rich are united in a common interest. 

In spite of the chresmatistic rule, to regard only the con- 
sumer, in spite of the popular clamour for cheap bread, the cul- 
tivators of the soil form so considerable a part of every nation, 
that in England and France they have succeeded in obtaining 
from the legislature an attempt to secure for them ’good prices. 
We are far from approving all that has been done for this pur- 
pose, ftu* from advising that an interest so ubiver^al as that of 
the consumers should be forgotten ; but we must rank still 
higher the common interest of* society, which demands that the 
agricultural producer should be* amply remunerated ; that he 
who raises the fruits of the earth should retain a sufficient share 
of them ; without this we cannot reckon either on the regularity 
of production, or on stability of price, or on being independent 
of foreigners in time of war; and this perfect certainty of sub- 
sistence is of more importance than low prices to the consumer 
himself. 
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The chresmatistic school has considered the condition of the 
labourers, who raise tlie products of the soil, only as a means 
of arriving at an end, the creation of agricultural wealth. With 
us, on the contrary, the happiness of these men is the main ob- 
ject of the science, for they ‘form ^le great majority of the na- 
tion. The legislator s aim, then, ought to be to preserve for them 
as large a part of the wealth which they produce as is consistent 
with the continuation of their labour > Ho settle in the country 
the greatest possible number of persons, for with an equal in- 
come %he poor maft will there enjoy more health and happiness 
than in a town ; to develop their intelle(?t as much as coarse 
bodily labour will allow ; lastly, and above all things, to culti- 
vate and strengthen their morality. To dp this, he. will feel 
that he must give stability to the way of life of the husband- 
man, favour all those contracts which give, him a permanent in- 
terest in the soil, discourage all those which make his condition 
precarious, and which leave him uncertain as to the morrow, for 
morality is intimately united with memory and with hope ; it is 
nourished by duration ; it becomes nothing to him who con- 
siders only the present moment. This ample remuneration, 
this participation of the greater number in field-labour, this 
stability in the condition of the rural population, will appear to 
him much more important than a rapid creation of wealth ; ho 
will attach, perhaps, ^ still more importance to not multiplying 
motives to strife and rivalry in the most numerous class in the 
nation. He will regard ,as the system of cultivation most 
favouraWe to* the. comfort and' happiness of all, that which will 
unite most closely the interests of the landowners and of the 
cultivators, not that which adds most .to the income of the 
former. 

It must not be forgotten that to produce the fruits of the 
earth, on which all must subsist, hard and prolonged manual 
labour is rec^uired. This labour can only be executed by men 
whcK^give up the comforts and elegancies of fife. The Saint 
Simonians, and all those who wish to regenerate society by the 
co-operation system, fall into a great absurdity, when they wish 
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to give by tilrns to the same men the enjoyment of luxury, and 
the often rude, sometimes disgusting labours of poverty. He 
who has been required in the morning to sj)read manure on the 
common field, will care little for a ride in a carriage at noon, or 
for an evening ball in velvet afid lace# But the chresmatistics hill 
into an absurdity of much •the same kind, when they say, The 
more you produce, the more enjoyment will tfiere be for all.” 
In effect, they reduce thb .working class to the strictest neces- 
saries ; at* the same time they cause all the intermediate rwiks to 
disappear ; they accumulate in the hands o^ some landoftvners, 
of some manufactin’ers, of some merchants, colossal wealth ; 
then they multij)ly without measure those productions of in- 
dustry wliich are jonly suited to those who can live at ease. 
Where is the use of offering to the nation more sources of en* 
joyment, if you are. to destroy those who are to benefit by 
them ? It is then the happiness and ease compatible with ma- 
nual labour which should be secured to the husbandman ; in his 
house, in his clotlies, in his tools, he should have everything 
which contributes to health and comfort, but nothing which 
pretends to elegance, or which nourishes delicacy. He must 
have them first of all for himself that he may be happy ; for 
other producers, that he may be a profitable consumer ; for the 
revenue, that he may contribute to it witliout being straitened ; 
for the whole of so(uety, that he may labour. No one ever 
thought of raising all cultivators above their station at once, 
but some of them have often been .so raised, and this is the 
system which is favoured by the cliresmatistiqs. 'They wish to 
see rich farmers directing a large farm, and contributing to its 
productions only by tbe employment of their capital and their 
skill. They do not work with their hands, but they regulate 
the cultivation, they inspect and urge on the labourers ; they buy, 
they sell, they keep accounts ; they correspond with merchants 
and manufacturers. At Home, in fact, they are called mercanti 
di tenute ; in England, gentlemen-farmers ; but in raising their 
condition they lower that of their companions in labour. By 
reserving to themselves the exercise of will, choice, intelligence, 
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they refuse it to their work-people and servants ; tllfey ask from 
them only the employment of their muscular strength ; they 
lower them as much as they can to the rank of machines. It 
is always a grievous tiling to put in competition the interest of 
those who have intelligence &n4 weVlth, with that of those who 
have only their hands : the first, to secure to themselves profits, 
stability, a safe futurity, drive the second into a state continu- 
ally becoming more precarious, and, according to the times and 
according to the measure of their power, they reduce* them to 
slaver)^ to serfage, «to the condition of day-labourers or serv- 
ants. The time will come, at last, when rfiey will endeavour 
through economy to make tliem disappear altogether. 

Agriculture is composed of a series of labo^irs, varying every 
day, not equally urgent, or equally important, but which require, 
with a great development of physical strength, constant appli- 
cation, intelligence, and a certain interest in the success of the 
undertaking. In manufactures, the work is generally the same 
from the beginning to the end of the year; therefore it is found 
more profitable to reduce it to a manual operation, always the 
same : habit makes it more easy, whilst intelligence and good- 
will become of less value. They may so easily be dispensed 
with, that a machine takes the place of a man, and a man is 
only a machine. This degradation of the human speci'^ is a 
great national misfortune, for which no increase of wealth can 
compensate ;• but in agriculture it is also a loss of money. The 
farmer who gives up the intelhgence of his labourer, and his in- 
terest in his work, piakes a bad calculation ; for this intelligence 
and this desire to succeed should direct every stroke of the 
pruning knife, and almost every stroke ,of the spade. Thus, 
for the soil to be cultivated wkh intelligence and good-will, the 
labour should be performed by the same person who lays out 
money on it, and gains a profit. No cultivator, other things 
being equal, ^can be compared to a labouring proprietor, who 
adds >40 the most direct interest the recollections of experience, 
and the hope of the future ; a tenant with a lease of 99 years, 
dai/ amphyteotique^ has almost the same advantages, for he is 
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insured a perpetuity ; then comes the metayer ; although he has 
only half tlie produce, he has as much interest as the propiietor 
in its abundance, and in the success of his labour. The work- 
ing farmer has not less interest than the proprietor in the first 
years of his lease, but his irfterast •changes in the later ones, 
and then it is that he sacrifices the future to the present, et 
faille les viynes en ruifie^. ' 

The serf does as ill aft Jie can his task-work, corvee, on the 
estate of Bis lord, but he labours* with good-will and intelligence 
on his own. The farm- servant, hired by th« year, has ao real 
interest in his work^ but tlirougli sympathy with his master, he 
yet endeavours to succeed ; the day-labourer, hired by the week, 
has no interest, h^ brings neither intelligence nor good-will to 
his work. The slave has only an interest in hatred and 
revenge ; he rejoices when the labour which has made him 
suffer so much, brings no advantage to his master. Thus, 
the more a system of cultivation raises the condition of the 
cultivator, the more ease and independence it gives him, and 
the more will he combine that intelligence and good-will with 
his work, which will secure its success. 

The farmer, who is the head of a family, knowing there 
are dead seasons in the year, days of rain and snow, when 
nothing can be done in the fields, reserves for these times any 
work which is not so urgent, and which hardly repays the 
laboiu' : that is to say, which might be done by mor® economical 
means, were it not most economical of all to do it in times 
which would otherwise be lost. He has an kjterost in common 
with the nation, and in common with the whole of society, in 
the perfecting of machines, and in all that increases the pro- 
ductive power of man ; but he knows very well that were the 
machine to do the work which he does, in his otherwise wasted 
hours, it would bring no profit to him, nor yet to society. For 
example ; if a macliine to thrash corn, leaves him and his seiw- 
ants and children without work, during the bad days of winter, 
he knows very well that the use of this machine will bo a Joss, 


* Riiijis his vines by pruning them to niake them bear. — Tv. 
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and not a profit to him ; and his interest in this respect is iden- 
tified with that of agriculture and of society. But if the lurm- 
ing capitalist has his labour done in a press of work, by day- 
labourers engaged by the week, without caring what will be- 
come of them in the winter ; if, hi the same time he performs 
by a machine the labour which would fill up the dead season, 
he really gains Uy this macliine only what he robs from the 
public charity, on wliich lie throws tl^e* charge of keeping liis 
lahoiirtrs. To make a true calculation of what society gains 
by an}i.mechanical®inv^ntion, there must be deducted from it 
the loss experienced by all tlie working men* who had been dis- 
missed by it, till they have found an employment as advanta- 
geous as the one they had before. If we calculate the produc- 
tive power of the community, the unemployed time of these 
men is so much to be deducted from what Js produced by the 
machine. If we calculate our income, the wages they have 
lost should be balanced against the profit made by this fixed 
capital 

* I am far from denyinj^ that in the end the country gains, whenever the greatest 
possible results are obtiiiiied by what is called the minimum of labour ; but the 
consequence must ever untavoidably be, that the demand for labour will bq^ dimi- 
nished in the same ratio. This invention of the thrashing-machine was a proof of 
this, and it was a heavy blow to the poor hibourer. It took from him a Idrge por- 
tion of his winter’s employ — his employ at a time when he most required it. Allow 
me, for a short time, to digress and stole, as an old practical fanner, my opinion of 
this invention. 1 consider that not only has it been, the auise of much distress to 
the poor labourer, but that it has been of serious injury to the farmer, and that no 
sensible man should use qne, if he can help*it> This may appear strange, but it is 
easily explained. In point of expense little is saved by the thrashing-machine. But 
the great mischief is, that it decreases the quantity of grain produced, as we have 
no longer the quality of manure in our yards that we used to have before its intro- 
duction. As much corn is now thrashed, and as much straw thrown out of the barn 
doors in one day as would give employment to a labourer for nearly a month. The 
straw is spoilt by the machine, and the cattle will not cat it as they will when 
thrashed out by the flail. When the flail was used, the quantity of straw thrown 
out of the barn-doors every day was about what was required for the provender of 
the cat^e, and the littering down of the yards and staMes ; and it came out fresh 
and sweet. Now it is all thrown out in the early part of the winter, and lies 
exposed toHhe weather, which injures it as much, if not more, than the rollers of tht? 
thrashkig-raachine. , Before the thrashing-machine was invented, a tenant was 
obliged to have, liesides his stock on the farm, a sufficiency of money to pay his first 
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The chresmatistic school has represented as an eminent pro- 
gress in agriculture 3 the power acquired of doing the same work 
with a continually decreasing number of hands ; this progress 
has been pushed very far in England, where they have suc- 
ceeded in driving more than* half tlie nation out of the fields 
into the towns. The economist of men, not of wealth, cannot 
behold such progress without extreme sorroV. No manual 
labour maintains health* .vigour of body, and cheerfulness, so 
well as agriculture ; none prepares better soldiers for the defence 
of the country ; none, by its variety, develops so much «ntelli- 
gence ; and when t4ie soil is cultivated by small proprietors, or 
mctayerSi none afibrds to those who live by the labour of their 
Jiands, so much S(jcurity for the future, so little jealousy among 
persons in the same employment, so little seduction to vice, and 
so much morality. ^ As, in our Europe at least, the territory of 
nations is circumscribed, all that is saved from manual labour 
in rural employments, sends from the fields into the towns ^o 
many families condemned to unhappiness. Even if they suc- 
ceed in getting employment in a manufactory, they must give 
up pure air, the light of the sun, exercise, the spectacle of na- 
ture, the pleasures of the country, variety in their employments, 
security for the future ; their situation becomes precarious and 
dependent ; their morals got corrupted, because debauchery is 
the only means of getting rid of the thoughts of the present, 
and they rarely survive long. 

Nevertheless it will not do in the country any more than in 
towns, for the population to exceed certain liipits • for men to be 
reduced to underbid one another, to lower the rates of labour, to 

years rent ; but the thrashing-machitie enabjes him to thrash out the com of the first 
year’s produce in time to meet the rent of that year. Such is but too often the case 
at present ; a farm is hired without the requisite capital, the tenant struggles on for 
a few years, till he breaks down ; or, should he remain to the expiration of his lease, 
from want of proper outlay, the land is given up in so impoverished a state, that the 
landlord has to make an allowance to the incoming tenant, to enable him to restore 
it. It may be argued that the law and the covenants of the lease will protect the 
landlord ; very true, but it is useless to go to law with a man who has up money." — 
Letter from a NorftAk farmer to the Kxamlner. 
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give more labour and yet to produce less, so that they cease to be 
fully remunerated. The chresmatistic school pretends that this 
is the fate which threatens countries cultivated in small por- 
tions, and alleges, as an example, the cultivation of Ireland ; but 
the cultivation of Ireland, wbei^ there are neither small pro- 
prietors nor metayers, and where par(?els of land belonging to 
absent proprietorJi are let on the highest tenns to day-labourers 
without capital, is the most deplorable^ ill Europe. The tithes 
to support the Anglican Churcli, and the voluntary Contribu- 
tions f(4r the Catholic, the carelessness, and often the extrava- 
giuice of the great proprietors, the cupidity of the middle men, 
of whom there are often two or three between the lord and the 
peasant, the cruelty of the law which makes this last responsible 
for the debts of the middle men ; the universal competition thus 
established amongst the poor, has deprived this unhappy coun- 
try of all peace, of all security, of all civilization. Tlie Irisli 
peasant cannot descend lower than ho is : he is not afraid of 
bringing into the world children more miserable than himself ; 
he is the most improvident of all men in his marriages. 

On the contrary, in all countries where the cultivator has 
some security for his subsistence, some present happiness, some 
future hope, his prosperity itself forms the only really efficacious 
barrier to the excessive increase of population. Nobody will- 
ingly descends from his station, and it is rare in all countries 
for a son to marry till he is secure of living in some degree like 
his father. In countries of small farms, no peasant marries till 
he is secure of^a fm:m, of a metairie, where he can take his 
wife, unless at least he reckons upon succeeding to that of his 
father. But the son, and all the sons ,of the day-labourer, 
many as soon as they possess a spade or a pick-axe, which they 
know to be the only property of their father, and which they 
have as much strength to use as he. Society never ought to 
wish for a more numerous population than can live honourably, 
mo ally, and Lappily ; and whilst labour is^amply remunerated, 
the poor will preserve this honour, this virtue, and this happi- 
ness. If^ the demand for labour increases, the population will 
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not fail to follow it ; but there is danger for society if ever it 
goes beyond it; if children are born before their means of living 
has been formed : there is danger for society from the moment 
that it contains a class which possesses nothing, and which, 
having no fear of falling lowbr, is not restrained from marrying 
by any motive of pride, prjiidence, or paternal affection. The 
Eoinans were acquainted with this danger, wlfen they gave to 
those who had nothing i*he name of proletarii. As this class 
constitutes in England more than three quarters of the nation, 
and in Ireland more tlian nine- tenths, population has inrjreased 
in those two countries, with as alarming a rapidity as indigence. 

The chresmatistic school, to show the creation of wealth, has 
pointed out how the rent, the jjrofit, and tlie wages co-operate 
to fix the price of any thing, being tlie compensation for the 
land employed, and the capital and labour laid out on it : the 
analysis was well made, and these three powers did, in fact, 
concur in the creation of it ; but it does not follow that the 
land, the capital, and the labour shoiild be furnished by three 
(Ufferent persons, nor that there is any advantage in putting 
these three interests in ot^position to one another. On the con- 
trary, almost all the embarrassment which society at this day 
experiences, proceeds from the fact, that these three interests, 
instead of being united, are struggling against one another. 
Thence it comes that the equilibrium between production and con- 
sumption is disturbed ; for the capitalist does not wait till there is 
a demand for produce ; if he cannot gain at the expense of the 
consumer, he hopes to do so at the expense another capitalist, 
whose customers he will gain, and at the expense of the work- 
men, whose wages he, will diqiinish. In agriculture, at least, 
this struggle between the interests which concur in production 
may be avoided. The soil is never better cultivated than when 
these three capacities are united, and when the same man is at 
once landowner, farmer, and labourer ; social order is also suf- 
ficiently secured when the two last capacities are united, when 
the same man, farmer or mtUayer, labours on his own account, 
and not for a master ; but the social order is in danger ^wheii 
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tlje greatest part of agricultural labour is performed by day- 
labourers. The precarious and unhappy state of so largo a 
proportion of the population, their secret hostility against the 
landowners, and the whole order of society, their want of in- 
terest in the work they perform^ thbir proneness to premature 
marriages, ought to lead the legislator, by every indirect means 
in his power, to Induce landowners and larrners to give up cul- 
tivation by day-labourers. To attain, this end, the legislator 
has also two direct means at his disposal, taxes and public 
charity% He shou4d make the taxes weigh most heavily on 
estates which call into existence a population whose position 
makes them enemies of order, and therefore brings more ex- 
pense on society to maintain peace. The gcjveniment^ as ad- 
ministrator of public charity, has the charge of providing that 
no individual suffers miseiy, or dies of hunger. It must begin, 
if it w’ould be just, by requiring that those, who for their own 
interest make the poor, should feed them ; that those agricul- 
turists alone who employ day-labourers should bo called on to 
feed them when they have no \vork ; these agriculturists will 
then soon feel that the only profitable cultivation, the only one 
which will answer their piu-pose, is that which does not create 
poor. The principle would be the same for the industry of 
towns ; its apphcation, it is true, is more difficult. It ihay be 
thought, from what we have just said of the advantages to so- 
ciety of peasant proprietors, that we would have all cultivators 
owners of the soil which they cultivate, and all landowners 
cultivators : this is not our idea ; w'e take society as it is, with 
poor and rich, and we think this variety of condition most 
favourable to its development. The clasy of the rich appears 
to us necessary, because there are faculties of the soul and 
of the intellect, which cannot be developed without complete 
leisure, because physical activity blunts the other faculties, be- 
cause continual attention to worldly interests contracts the 
heart,\ because the noblest employments •of the human mind 
must be followed with disinterested views, and not for gain; be- 
cause^ a nation (jomposed of men all equally well fed, well 
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clothed, well lodged, working only so much as is desirable for 
their health, hut incapable of rising to the fine arts, to the 
highest sciences, to sublime philosophy, would seem to us to 
be disinherited of the finest gifts of Providence to man’; she 
would not even be in a position*to •cultivate the social sciences 
enough to know how to manage herself, and to avoid the loss 
of all the advantages she enjoyed. Not that those who are 
destined to enlighten society are horn in the class of tlio rich, 
but that this class alone. can appreciate them, and have 'leisure 
to enjoy their works. The rich, according to the langrfage of 
the economists, ar^ the consumers of all intellectual produce. 
If there were no idle persons in the nation, whatever might be 
the well;being of ^he other classes, there would bo no demand 
for progress in art, literature, and science, beyond that of im- 
mediate utility ; and those who cultivate in a transcendental 
manner, if we may adopt the language of metaphysicians, all 
tlio noblest faculties of the human mind, would be deprived of 
the means of subsistence. We will not say that the rich are 
necessaiy to assist the miserable, for it would be better if none 
were miserable ; yet the bond of charity binding together dif- 
ferent conditions, is one of the beauties of social order, and one 
of the sources of the virtue and happiness of man; but for 
this to be efficaciously exercised, misery must be rare and acci- 
dental. Where it is produced on every side, and seems in- 
curable, charity abandons her task, and the heart becomes hard- 
ened. If it is desirable that there should be rich men in a na- 
tion, it is also desirable that some of them fejioufd be settled in 
the country. Above all, this will be their wish ; it is natural 
that those who are not seduced by the pleasures of the world, 
will wish to enjoy part at least* of those pleasures of nature 
which we have claimed for the poor. But landed property also 
gives to the rich a character wdiich it is important to preserve 
in the nation ; they are more intimately united wi^h the people, 
they know them better, they are bound by interest and affection 
to the province and district which they inhabit. They are more 
connected with the past and the future ; their property, wliich is 
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transmitted from generation to generation, gives them a feeling 
of pei'petuity which makes them conservatives, amidst the daily 
innovations of Uie other orders; tliey do not run tlie risks 
which lead the newly rich into foolish expense and short-lived 
pleasures ; they are less expbs^ to the rivalries of gain, to re- 
sentment and hatred, because their misfortunes come to them 
from heaven, ani not from the intrigues of men ; lastly, their 
presence in the country tends to civilize it, to spread that ro- 
finemdut of manners, that taste and elegance, which to a cer- 
tain extent may bdfcome general ; to introduce, not indeed a pro- 
found study of the sciences, but their applidation ; particularly, 
to make agriculture profit by all the discoveries of speculative 
inquiry. The nation may and ought to wisk that there should 
be rich landowners scattered through every part of the country, 
but by no means that all the country should belong to them. 
She may provide, on the increase of wealth, against all the in- 
heritances of the poor being purchased by the rich ; she often 
does it with success. If we are to believe M. Montlosier, 
who, in speaking of ancient times too often contents himself 
with affirming, instead of j)roving, from the beginning of the 
republics of the Gauls land had its conditions and ranks, the 
allodial lands, {alleux) were for the rich; the foods, {trihyipaire^) 
were reserved for the poor. This would have been a free in- 
stitution, {Monarchie Fratif^ainey t. 1 . p. 9) . It is very probable, 
on the conti^ry, that it was during a time of oppression that 
the distinction between the tenure of lands, in fief de hauhert 
and in villenhge ffias established. This distinction had, how- 
ever, an advantage : the lords left to the villains that portion of 
the estates which carried with it* a sort of degi'adation. So in 
England, the lords retained the freehold, and left to the culti- 
vators the copyhold; but since opinion is changed, and the 
tenure of copyhold does not affect the condition of the owners, 
all the copyholds have been bought by the rich, and there no 
longer remains in England any peasants, cultivators of their 
own soij. In Austria, where legislation sometimes protects ma- 
terial happiness^ whilst the government energetically refuses all 
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intellectual development, the law has secured to the peasant 
cultivator that his share in the property of the soil should not 
be diminished. The noble who buys the property of a peasant, 
must sell it again to a peasant, without changing its condition^. 

The nation has in anothet way an interest in the proportion 
between the rich and the poor. It is the power to have posses- 
sion of leisure, and not of luxury, wliich makes^ the condition of 
the rich useful to society.. It demands a refined mind, a relief 
from care,* hut not opulence. Besides, it must not be foi^otten 
that landed property is a given quantity whi(^i cannot inAease ; 
we must inquire, then, whether this quantity is to be divided 
amongst a thousand, or ten thousand families. Even if we 
consider only the ijch, the quantity of happiness wliich wealth 
affords is increased by dividing it; ten thousand families in 
easy circumstances present far more of it than a thousand in 
opulence, more than a hundred with the colossal fortunes which 
we see in England. Among the landowners of this country, 
some not being able to spend their enormous incomes, are con- 
tinually buying the patrimonies of their neighbours, and end 
by possessing provinces ; others fling themselves into extrava- 
gance, and with incomes of £100,000 a year are straitened, in 
debt, anxious, and suffer, in extreme opulence, the disquietudes 
of poverty. It is then for their own interest, as well as for 
that of the nation, that the law should favour the division of 
fortunes, for the industry and cupidity of men alv^ys tend to 
re-unite them. 

Hie class -of rich landowners, of owners wivo afe not labour- 
ers, lives without working, on the nett produce of the land ; 
the only result of agriculture -which the chresmatistics have 
considered. Labour applied to land, produces more than it has 
cost. The often debated origin of this surplus, is an idle 
question ; its existence is a fact which is not contested. This 
surplus is divided between the producers and the ov^ners of the 
soil : the more the first retain for themselves, the less will there 
remain for the others. 

• See notes at the end of this Essay. — Tr.^ 
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By the chresmatistics, the producers are considered only as 
ciphers ; they make no more scruple of displacing and getting 
lid of classes of men who, they think, can be dispensed ^th 
in the production of wealth, than in displacing the unknown 
quantities in a problem of *algebra, in order afterwards to get 
rid of them. We would not forge4 that producers are men, 
still more, that tliey form by far the majority of the nation ; and 
in the division of tlie sui*plus of* agricultural produce, wc 
would^call for the superintendence of sovereign authority. In 
fact, this surplus •represents for the labourer all the material 
enjoyments of life, good food, good clothing, good lodging, 
and the good health which is connected with pliysical comfort. 
It represents also a mixture of repose whiph is necessary, in 
order to mingle some cheerfulness and some pleasure with his 
life ; in order that a little time may be given to the cultivation 
of the affections, a little to the cultivation of the mind. The 
chresmatistics wish the poor man to do all the work possible ; 
the true economists, on the contrary, make it an object to ro' 
serve to him some leisure moments. 

Since, in the struggle between the rich and the poor, it is the 
first who make the law, if authority does not interpose, the rich 
preserve for themselves all the surplus of the produco^^ all the 
enjoyment, and all the leisure. The rich class, in fact, being the 
most enlightened, is in a position to direct and secure itself : 
the nature df landed property, invariably limited, whatever may 
be the demand of the producers or consumers, gives it the 
power of a ihonQpoly. Thu small number of proprietors, and 
their rank in the state, allows of their meeting and acting in 
concert : lastly, their wealth gives them» the means of waiting 
without inconvenience till those with whom they treat submit 
to the conditions which they wish to impose on them. Thus, 
in every country, the share assigned to the labourer is most 
frequently qnly just what is sufficient to support his existence. 

AYithority has, however, interposed in different ways between 
the landowners and the labourers ; religious authority, by con- 
secrating one day in the week to repose, to worship, and to 
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moral enjoyments, to the development of the heart and the 
mind, in short; to social pleasures, has taken away from the 
rich one seventh part of the surplus which they would have ap- 
propriated, to bestow it on the poor. In Greece, political au- 
thority, by calling the Athen>an during a great part of each day 
to the public assembly, left^ him much less time to produce an 
income for the rich, and accustomed the wholi^ nation to seek 
after the public luxury o'f^arts, taste, and intelligence, whilst it 
was ill-fe(> and ill-clothed. It gave to the moral development 
of man all that we give to the trifles of fashion. Military au- 
thority, when, as among the ancients, it summoned all men to 
gymnastic exercise, as among us to militia service and exercises 
in arms, subtracts also something from the total product of 
labour, and from tfie income of the rich, to give it back to the 
poor in address, strength, valour, and a feeling of dignity. 
Educational authority, when, as in Prussia, it obUges the chil- 
dren of the poor to devote the first fifteen years of their live^ 
to acquiring moral and intellectual instruction ; at the same 
time obliges the rich to leave to the labouring poor a sufficient 
share to enable them to bring up their children without exact- 
ing from them lucrative labour. Sacerdotal authority in Egypt, 
in India, in Europe, in the middle ages, by employing the sur- 
plus of the product of labour in creating those gigantic monu- 
ments of religion, which we admire without being able to imi- 
tate them, has also taken something from the rich tp pay wages 
to the poor ; it has given to society the luxury of monuments 
instead of the luxury of elegance ; above all, it has preserved 
tlie poor from their present calamity, that of competing with 
one another, so that the more they produce, the less their labour 
is in demand. The Egyptian n^ver knew the misery of our 
manufacturers, for neither the pyramids nor the temples of the 
Thebans were sold in the market. 

After having made all these deductions in favour of the poor 
from the share of the rich, it remains sufficiently large, as much 
so as is advantageous to society. Some English economists, 
however, require that the legislature should abstain front laying 
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any restrictions on the riglits of the rich over their property, 
from regulating by law, testaments or inheritances, the portions 
of children, or the predial services imposed for the benefit of the 
public, lest men should become disinclined to accumulate 
wealth, and should dissipate.it ^as icon as they had acquired it. 
It will be time, we think, to guard against this calamity when 
the history of hdman society shall have furnished at least one 
example of it. • 

We. stop, however. The corollaries to be deduced from the 
principles which have only indicated, would be matter for a 
long work ; though wc have confined ourselves to the most 
simple and the most limited portion of political economy. The 
inquiry as to what must be done for the hap^^iness of tlie classes 
who are jointly engaged in producing in the towns, is more 
complicated and more delicate. The true idea of political eco- 
nomy, however, will never have been attained until the distribu- 
tion, more than the creation of wealth, has been followed up to 
the point where it is really most advantageous to the happiness 
of all. 
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M. DE SiSMONDi devotes a long chapter to an examination of Mr. 
Loch’s book on the improvements made in the domains of the Mar- 
(|iiis of Stafford, friJm which tho following extracts are taken. 


Many readers will perhaps refuse to believe that it can ever have 
been proposed as an amelioration of an agricultural system, to get 
rid of the peasants who made the land of \ alue, and to drive them 
from their country. The experiment has, however, been made at 
various times, and in different parts of the British dominions, in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

We think, therefore, that we ought to fi.x our attention on the calm 
and methodical exposition which has been made of this great opera- 
tion of agriculture, the cJeariiuj.of an estate^ by the j^erson who has 
executed it on the largest scale, and who was employed by the great 
lord to whom he was attached, to justify them in ttte eyes of. the 
public. But it is not tliis personal cause which occupies us in ana- 
lyzing his book ; we endeavour to find there th&.tru^ history of the 
great revolution to which, at that period, the population of the 
mountains of Scotland subj(B(;ted, by the application of the chres- 
matistie principles to their cultivation ; and we are willing to believe 
all Mr. Loch afiirms as to the humanity with which this was exe- 
cuted, accoi-ding to the commands of the powerful family whose 
agent he was. 

During the time which has elapsed since the commencement of 
this century, the nation of the Gaels, the remains of the ancient 
Celts, now reduced to 840,000 individuals, has been almost* entirely 
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driven from its hearthstones by those whom it regarded as its chiefs, 
by the lords to whom it had shown, during a long course of years, 
an enthusiastic devotion. All the properties which it had cultivated 
from generation to generation under fixed dues, have been forcibly 
taken from it ; the fields whiclj it, tilkad have been devoted to the 
pasturage of sheep, and given up to foreign shepherds ; its houses 
and its villages have been razed, or destroyed by fire, and the 
I mountaineers of the expelled nation have, been left no other choice 
but that of cabins on the sea shore, wherfe they might support their 
miserable existence by fishing, in sight of the mountains from which 
they had been driven, or to cross that sea to seek their fortune in 
the deserts of America. 

The author of this work endeavours to prove, and does so success- 
fully, not only that the Marchioness of Stafforc] only ma(]e use of 
rights which the law recognises as belonging to her, but that in the 
exercise of them she did not lose sight of the preservation of the 
existence of her vassals, for which she considered herself responsi- 
ble. What we consider as worthy of attention in this work, is not 
that the conduct of a great lady has been more or less skilful, more 
or less generous ; it is the spirit of the legislation which has abo- 
lished the ancient limitations of property, established by custom ; 
it is the application of the principle that the proprietor is the best 
judge of his own interest, and of that of the nation, as far as relates 
to his property ; — it is, in short, a great experiment of the 'Applica- 
tion of chresmatistics to agriculture, and of its results. 

The ancestors of the Marchioness of Stafford, as the book of her 
agent informs us, were sovereigns in the most northerly part of 
Scotland, over about three quarters of the county of Sutherland. 
Their possessions were about a million English acres. This extent 
is larger than that of the department of the Upper Rhine. When 
the Countess of Sutherland inherited these domains, the population 
did not exceed 15,000 inhahitanits. It cannot be said exactly what 
was its size in ancient times, but we know that the Gaels made the 
south of Scotland tremble, and that battalions of soldiers descended 
from the mountains, which the exhausted nation would be far from 
beings able to furnish now. Reduced as it was, the population of 
Sutherland appeared too numerous for its lord, as he no longer re- 
quired Military service. All, in fact, was military in the ancient 
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organization of the country. Only thirty of these gentlemen held 
immediately under the earls : they were called tacksmen, and the 
district which was assigned to tliem to govern and to cultivate was 
called a tack. The tacksmen were the judges of their peasantry 
ill jieace, and their captains \n war ; but their obedience was soft- 
ened by the persuasion that they only formed one family. All called 
themselves relations of the ’chief, and bore his name. The income 
received by the Earl of Sutherland from the tacksmen, and by these 
from their vassals, was so amall tljat it ought ratlier to be considered 
as an acknowledgment of sovereignty than as a rent. • 

But, on the other hand, every man who was •born on the domains 
of Sutherland, in e^'ery degree of tlie feudal scale, was bound to 
lavish his blood and his life in defence of the sovereignty and the 
honour of the family of which he formed a part. 

After the revolution, private w'ars became in Scotland more rare 
and less dangerous, and the kings of England, without ever extend- 
ing their real authority to these distant provinces, wished that at 
least the power of their great men should appear to be an emana- 
tion from their own. They encouraged the raising of family regi- 
ments, which they granted to the Scotch lords, combining this new 
military establishment with the national system of clans. The 93rd 
regiment was granted to the Earl of Sutherland, and the gentlemen 
of the county received tacks according to their rank, as part of their 
pay. 

Thus the tenure of the estates lost its ancient character of liber- 
ality. They were no longer given as an act of munificence on the 
part of the chief of the family, but as a pecuniary bai^ain, by which 
the Mhoir Fhear Chatttiibh, the great man of Sutherland, endea- 
voured to get something. In fact he required it ; he was called to 
court, and found himself very small amidst the luxury and opulence 
of London ; he felt himself hivniliated by the penury with which 
his nation was proverbially reproached by the English. All his 
officers, all his tacksmen, were obliged also in their garrisons to 
compete with the ruinous expenses of England ; and at the same 
time acquired a taste for luxury which they had not known before. 
They redoubled their efforts to obtain all they cbuld from the 
cultivator. But at the same time they ceased to encourage the in- 
dustry of the country ; they were no longer content with ihe tartan 
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and plaid woven in their family, with the claymore forged in their 
mountains, with the oatcakes which had been their bread; food, 
drink, clothes, arms, furniture, all began to be furnished by com- 
merce, and no longer by domestic industry ; they had very little to 
offer in return, for their producti(^s were of little value, and 
scarcely worth carriage. When the chief and his officers required 
money to procure ^e objects of luxury which they could no longer 
do without, it was necessary to produce not for consumption, but to 
export to sell, and to sell only. ^ ‘ ^ 

All the local industries disappeared ; in a country where scarcely 
one drj^day between* two of rain or snow can be reckoned on, there 
was no longer any profitable work which could b*e done under cover; 
the poor man ceased having an occupation for every season of the 
year for all the members of his family; idleness increased indigence ; 
the population rapidly decreased, but not enough to satisfy those 
who wished to improve these great domains. 

This population was spread pretty equally over the surface of 
Sutherland. Each valley contained its hamlet, the alluvial land 
was destined to the cultivation of barley and oats. The mountains, 
covered with thick herbage, were given up to the docks which fur- 
nished milk, meat, wool, and leather. All the wants of the popu- 
lation had thus been satisfied, as long as it was content with these 
rude products. 

Between the years 1811 and 1820, the 1 5,000 inhabitantsj^orm- 
ing about 3,000 families, were driven, or according to the softened 
expression of iMr. Loch, reyuoved from the interior of the county. 
All their villftges were demolished or burnt, and all their fields 
turned into pasturage. [Improvements, dc., by J. T^och, p. 02.) A 
similar operatidn wg,*; performed nearly simultaneously by the seven 
or eight other lords who possessed the rest of the county of Suther- 
land, or an extent of more than 25/)00 English acres. ]VIr. Loch, 
however, assures us that the Marchioness of Stafford showed much 
more humanity than any of her neighbours ; she occupied herself 
with the fate of those she had removed, she offered them a retreat 
on her own estates; retaking from them 704,000 acres of land, of 
which they had been in possession from time immemorial, she 
generously left them 6,000, or about two acres to each family. 

These 6,000 acres, which were to serve as a refuge for the small 
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tenants, had not been cultivated, and yielded nothing to the pro- 
prietor. They liave not, however, been conceded gratuitously : they 
were subject to a medium rent of 2s. 6d. an acre, and there were no 
leases for more than seven years, with a promise of renewal for 
another seven years if the laiyl was well cultivated. (Ih, p. 107.) 

'fho 794,000 acres of which the Marchioness of Stafford thus 
retook possession, have been divided by her ag<jnt, Mr. Loch, into 
twenty-nine great farms, ^very unequal in extent. Some are larger^ 
than the ^department of tlie Seine. These farms, destined solely 
to the pasturage of sheep, are each inhabited by only on^ family, 
and as the industry which they introduced inti the countr/ is new, « 
they Hcai-cely employ any Scotch, but only farm-servants from Eng- 
land. 131,000 sheep have already taken the place of the brave 
men wIk^ formerly ^shed tlieir blood in the defence of Mhoir Fhear 
Chattaibh. {lb. p. 147.) No human voice resounds in the narrow 
passes of these mountains, formerly distinguished by the combats 
of an ancient race ; no one recalls glorious recollections ; the valleys 
have no hamlets ; no accent of joy or grief distuihs these vast • 
solitudes. 

have no /loubt that this overthrow of the property, of the 
habits, of the affections, of the entire existence of a small nation, 
has prodigiously augmented the fortune of the Countess of Suther- 
land. But Mr. Loch is desirous of showing that it has also augmented 
the wealth of the county ; that there is more inoney, more activity, 
more industry, more of the enjoyments of luxury; that all Suther- 
land has heen from that time in a progressive state of prosperity, 
after having been stationary during centuries. We ITelieve, indeed, 
that judging of the state of tlip county after the principles of the 
chresmatistic school, calling that ])rosperity \^hichTt calls by that 
name, Sutherland has made progress. Many roads of 40 or 50 
miles in length cross the whole.of the county ; bridges of stone and 
iron have been built at the expense of the countess, dikes and em- 
bankments prevent inundations, ports have been opened to com- 
merce, coaches cross the county as far as the small towns built at 
its extremities ; inns and posting-liouses have been built by the 
Marquis of Stafford; and since the year 1820 the* exportation of 
415,000 lbs. of line wool show how much wealth it may be expected 
in time will be sent out of a county which has been madfe valuable 
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by such an admirable economy of inhabitants, of labour, and of 
happiness. 

Mr. Loch assures us that tlie lot of these thousands of families 
exiled from their country, has not been so deplorable as their fears 
and their regrets predicted. Some, jt is true, would hold nothing 
under her who had driven tliem from their dwellings. The clan 
Gunn, or the Mac Hamishes, abandoning the mountains of Kildonan 
and the valleys of Naver and Helmsdale, all left the country, and 
Mr. I.och does not tell us what became them. But except this 
tribe, af?id thirty-two families of Strathbora, which went to America 
in 181)^ and 1819, tile others, we are afraid, almost all accepted the 
lots which the Marchioness of Stafford offered them. Driven to 
the borders of this immense domain, between the sea and the foot 
of the mountains, they found laud proper for cultivation, and Mr. 
Loch afl&rms what must appear very strange, that it is only in a hand 
half a mile wide, till then uncultivated, that Sutherland can obtain 
any. profit by the cultivation of corn. 

Mr. Loch concludes, after enumerating the advantages, that the 
projects formed by the Marchioness of Stafford to ameliorate her 
estates in the county of Sutherland have been fully successful. 
Not only has she obUiined great advantages, but she has made tln^ 
county which depended on her, pass rapidly from barbarism to civil- 
ization. If she caused the most grievous anguish to the little nation 
whose destiny w’as confided to her, she has opened a more vast, field 
for their industry, and she has endeavoured to soften their regrets 
by offering them the hope of more case for the future. ^ We cannot 
help remarkirig how much this way of pressing onward the march 
of civilization resembles what Mehemet Ali employed at the same 
time in Egypt ;*and^ he also was much celebrated for a time by the 
chresmatistic school, as the restorer of commerce and of the arts ; he 
also mingled in his own person the rights of ^sovereignty with those 
of property ; he also judged of tjhe prosperity of the state, not by 
the security or abundance which its inhabitants enjoyed, but by the 
activity of trafiSc, the value of exports, the profits of rents ; he also 
laid down roads, opened canals, raised bridges and dikes. He co- 
vered L|ypt wAh the w^orks of art ; he attn:^ted there learned men, 
engineers, operatives ; he also, wishing perhaps to do good, had 
especially in view the increase of his own revenue. In his calcula- 
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tions the lives of men appeared only as cyphers ; in his accounts he 
put them on the same line with bales of cotton, as the Marchioness of 
Sutherland does with bales of wool. He calculated ; but the affec- 
tions, the recollections, the hopes of the unhappy people he dis- 
posed of, are not elements subject ^to calculation. 

Admitting with Mr. Loch, that the marchioness executed her 
projects with as much humanity as pi'udence, still, we must shudder 
at the idea that the law, a^ it is interpreted in England, permits the 
expulsion (^f a whole nation* from its hearthstones, without providing 
in any way for its subsistence and its future fate ; that the goveni- 
ment should, when necessary, have lent the strength of a military 
force for this expulsibn, and that it has done so more than once ; 
that in short, as Mr. Loch allows, other proprietors in the county 
liave not, been so Jiumane. “ The population of the Gruids on 
Lochshin,” says he, “was considerable; it does not appear that 
any lot of ground was assigned to these people, or that they re- 
ceived any compensation at the time of their expulsion, which was 
effected in the winter of 1818.” 

Tliis expulsion of the Gaelic people from their ancient homes is 
legal, but shall we dare to say that it is just? 

It is by a cruel abuse of legal forms, it is by an iniquitous usurp- 
ation, that the tacksmen and the occupiers or copyholders, (tenanciers,) 
whether of the county of Sutherland, or of the rest of Scotland, are 
considered as having no right to the land which they have occupied 
for centuries, and that their former leaders are authorized to violate 
the contract which united for so many centuries the cultivator with 
his lord. 

The English lawyers have cpnstantly assimilated all political 
rights to properties, and have defended them iiniJer tfiis title. They 
wished to recognise a property in the political rights of the lords, 
as they pretended to sea one in the exclusive rights of certain bur- 
gesses to elect members of Parliament, or municipal magistrates ; as 
they pretend to see one in the right of the church to its dignities 
and revenues ; forgetting that when functions are instituted for the 
advantage of the people, to the people belong the funds by which 
they are remunerated. English lawyers have scarcely been willing 
to admit that the community, when it makes progress, has had* the 
right to suppress powers which were burdensome to it ; at l^ast they 
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wished that if the functions were suppressed, the remuneration at- 
tached to them should be retained. At the same time, instead of 
giving attention to institutions different from their own, in order to 
guard equally the interests of all those affected by them, they would 
consider only the single person yrho#ohtained by them a pecuniary 
profit, and they placed this profit in the same class as the possession 
of a field, or of a, house. 

The vast extent of seignorial domains js not a condition peculiar 
to England. In all the empire of Charlemagne thropghout the 
west, whole provinces have been usurped by warlike chiefs, who 
obligeS the conquered, slaves, and sometimes their companions in 
arms, to cultivate them for their advantage. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries, Maine, Anjou, Poitou, were for the counts of those three 
provinces, three great farms rather than three ]^rincipalities. Swit- 
zerland, \vhi(?h in so many points resembles Scotland, in her lakes 
and her mountains, in her climate, which jso often prostrates the 
hopes of the labourer, in the character, usages, and habits of her 
children, was at this period divided among a small number of lords. 
If the counts of Kyburg, of TiCutzburg, of TIapsburgh, and (iruy- 
eres had been protected by English law^s, they would have been now 
precisely in the condition in which the earls of Sutherland were 
twenty years ago : some of them, perhaps, might have had the same 
taste for improvements, and many republics would have been driven 
from the Alps to make room for Hocks of sheep. But whatever 
might have been in its origin the right of the counts, the legislation 
of the whole of continental Europe has not ceased guaranteeing 
and ameliorating the condition of the feudatories, of the vassals, of 
the serfs, strengthening the independence of tlie pea.sant, covering 
him with the bucliler of prescriptioii, changing his customs into 
rights, sheltering him from the exactions of his lord, and by de- 
grees raising his tenures to the mnk of pyopcirties. The law has 
given to the Swiss peasant tile guarantee of perpetuity, whilst to 
the Scotch lord it has given this same guarantee in the British em- 
pire, and left the peasant in a precarious condition. Compare the 
tw’o countries, and judge of the two systems. 

It nyist not he forgotten, in fact, that the Highlands of Scotland 
havd never been subjected to the yoke of a foreign invasion, that 
the feudal system never became the law of the country, though the 
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national customs which have been there observed from the most an- 
cient times, have been assimilated to this system adopted in neigh- 
bouring countries. 

We cannot hope to find in a barbanjiis nation, which had not the 
use of writing, authentic docun^ntij as to the manner in which those 
great family associations were formed, known in Scotland by the 
name of clan, any more than the successive unityig of many clans 
into one single sov(;reign^y, as in Sutherland. But their name 
Klaan signifies in Gaelic, children.. All their usages, all their re- 
ciprocal relations, all their allections, are founded in fact on the 
tradition which persuades them that they arc children of the same 
family ; all their riglits, in fact, were those of the children of the 
same father, on a common patrimony. They were not subject to 
}iny other, subordination but what the common defence made neces- 
sary. The instability of the division of the land did not weaken 
the rights of property of the great family to which the district 
where it was established belonged. Such were the public rights of 
the Celts, as also of the Germans; and among these last, who wei'e 
organized nuu*h more for war than for cultivation, lest the families 
should bec(jme too much attaidied to the liekls which they cultivated, 
the lots were changed frequently, even annually. All had a right 
to all among the Scotch, but the field of each one might pass to his 
neighbour, whether assigned to him by lot, whether extended or re- 
stricted according to the powcii* of the fainily to cultivate it, or that 
dilTerent portions of land were assigned as a reward for services 
rendered to the country. There is not, indeed, any country in Eu- 
rope in which may not be found even recent traces of tlie temporary 
and variable division of the comanon domain. In Scotland, it was 
an object of these divisions and subdivisions of ‘the land to indicate 
and maintain the subordination of the soldiers to their chief. The 
(/reat man of each clan .exercised, perhaps had usurped from the 
community, the sole right of making these distributions ; he gave 
to his officers the different tacks of land, and retook them, according 
as they showed themselves more or less useful in war. But though 
be could thus reward or punish militarily the members of the clan, 
he could not in any degree lessen the property of ttie clan itself. 
The favoured individual was different, but the obligation of setvice 
was always equal. The military magistrates established * for the 
good of all, acquired at last a more or less considei*able share of the 
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national domain, without Sutherland ceasing to belong to the men 
of Sutherland. The tenure of land was always the same ; their 
contribution for public defence, their dues to the lord who led them 
to battle, and who maintained order among them, were never aug- 
mented. ^ 

When civilization began to make progress, the lords, with the 
language and dress of England, began* also to adopt the usages and 
the manner of thinking of the English. They did not understand, 
or they no longer cared to undejrstand, •the national contract of the 
Celts, 'arid to give it the form used in civilized nations they reduced 
it to Vriting ; at the same time they granted to their vassals the 
tacks or portions of land, for a determinate 'time. Thus they ap- 
peared to have conceded much to them, for formerly they could dis- 
miss them at will. It was, on the contraiy, an^ usurpation as to the 
community, since formerly, when they dismissed them, they must 
always replace them by others on absolutely the like conditions ; 
whilst when they began to give these lands for rent, they insinuated 
into the contract that at each renewal of the lease they might make 
new conditions or increase the dues of tlieir tenants. 

By this usuq)ation, the lords of the Gaelic lands, who properly 
had the right only to an unchangeable rent on the property of 
their clan, changed it into an unlimited proprietorship of the do- 
main which paid them this rent. At all events, they were far from 
foreseeing, or their vassals were far from apprehending, thfat the 
day would come when they would take advantage of the renewal of 
leases, not to increase the dues of the cultivators, but to drive them 
out. Before* forming so barbarous a resolution, the lord must abso- 
lutely have ceased to partake of the opinions, the feelings, the point of 
honour of his ^oun^rymen ; he must not only have ceased to believe 
himself to be their father or their brother, but even to feel himself 
a Scotchman ; a base cupidity muat- have stifled in him that feeling 
of consanguinity on which their common ancestors had reckoned, 
when they entrusted to his good faith the destiny of his people. 
It is as soon as such a change takes place in the opinions, in the 
interests, in the respective position of the different members of the 
community, that the legislator ought to interfere, that the whole 
nation may not be delivered up to the mercy of a small number of 
greedy aftid imprudent men. The question is not to solicit the i)ity 
of thfe lords, but‘to establish the rights of the Gaelic people ; it is 
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to prevent for the future a lord from concluding, according to the 
principles of the chresraatistic school, that man may be troublesome 
in human society, that there may be economy, progress, prosperity, 
in cutting off man from his country ; or at least not to allow him to 
act in conformity with these pripciples. If the Marchioness of Staf- 
ford had a right to replace the people of a province by twenty-nine 
families of foreigners, and some hundreds of thj>usand8 of sheep, 
no time should be lost, as regards her and all others, in abolishing 
so odious a^’ight. » 

It is already a great misfortune for a state to have allowed 'many 
small properties to be united in few hands. Wlfen one singlfc man 
possesses a territory ^Vhich woidd suffice for many hundred families, 
his luxuiy takes the place of their comfort, and the revenues which 
would ha\e nourislu^d their virtues are dissipated by his follies. 
But wliat will become of the state if the proprietor of a province 
imagines that his interest is in opposition to that of its inhabitants, 
and tliat it suits him to replace men with sheep and cattle? It 
was not for this end that territorial property has been established; 
or that it is guaranteed by the laws. Nations acknowledged it in 
tlie persuasion that it would be useful to those who had nothing, as 
well as to those who had something ; but society is shaken when 
th(‘ rights of property are put in opposition to national rights. 
All earl has no more right to drive from their homes the in- 
habitants of his county, than a king to drive out the inhabitants 
of his kingdom. The most despotic of monarchs, if he made the 
attempt at this day, would soon learn what it would cost him to go 
beyond the bounds of his authority. Let the great Ibrds of Eng- 
land take care ! The less numerous they are, the more dangerous 
it would be to them to put themselves in opposition fo the nation, 
and to prefer themselves to her. Let them not say, when the 
(piestion concerns their, own interest, like the agent of the Mar- 
ch ioiiess of Stafford, “ Why in this ease should a different rule be 
adopted from what has been followed in all others ? Why should 
the absolute authority of proprietors over their property be aban- 
doned and sacrificed for the public interest, and from motives which 
concern the public only?” [Loch, p. 41, note,) If once they be- 
lieve that they have no need of the people, the people may in tiieir 
turn think that they have no need of them. • 
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CLEARANCES AND EVICTIONS. 

In May, 1815, eighteen families in Glen Calvie gave bond peace- 
ably to leave on the ‘^Ith ; after wlvch their stock was to be given 
them, and they might go where they wished. These eighteen 
families, coiisistii^g of ninety-two individuals, supported themselves 
in comparative comfort, without a pauper among them ; they owed no 
rent, and were ready to pay as much as* any one would give for the 
land, which thc}^ and their forefathers had occupied for centuries, 
but wftich it seems now to be turned into a sheep walk. 

Behind the church, in the churchyard, a lofig kind of booth was 
erected ; tlje roof formed of tarpauling stretched over poles, the 
sides closed in with horse-cloths, rugs, blanket^, and plaids. 

A fire was kindled in the churchyard, round which the poor chil- 
dren clustered. Two cradles, with infants^ in them, were placed 
close to the fire, and sheltered round by the dejected-looking 
mothers. Contrasted with the gloomy dejection of the grown-up and 
the aged, was tin; melancholy picture of tin; poor children playing 
thoughtlessly round the fire. Of the eighty people who passed the 
night in the churchyard with most insufficient shelter, twenty-three 
were children under ten years of age, nine persons were in bad 
health, ten above sixty years of age ; twelve out of the eighteen 
families have been unable to find places of shelter. With (he new 
Scotch Poor Law in prospect, cottages were everywhere refused to 
them. Each family had, on an average, about .1^18 to receive for 
their stock. This sum is sufficient evidence that they were sup- 
porting themselves respectably. , It will, however, soon be spent, 
and in the searcL For places and employments in the south, it is a 
moral certainty that most of these unskilled men and their families 
will be reduced to pauperism. .This is rthe benefit the country 
derives from such proprietors and factors as have owned and 
managed this glen. 

The course pursued in Sutherlandshire, in turning the whole 
county into a sheep walk, is impolitic as regards the population, as 
evidehced by their condition ; impolitic as regards the country, as 
evi(Jenced by its stationaiy or rather retrograde appearance, and by 
the unimproved rent roll. What then is the condition of the people 
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aTid of the county in Caithness, where a totally different system is 
pursued ? The great bulk of the county is let in small farms from 
.i'l5 to £50 a year rental. Instead of the wretched bothies crowded 
in clusters, and then some twenty miles without a cottage, which is 
the characteristic of Sutherlamjshire, and scarcely a man to he seen 
employed ; throughout Caithness there is scarcely a bothie to be seen, 
hut every five or six hundred Vards there is a good stone cottage, often 
with a little garden to it, and evidences of comfort about it. The 
whole land is cultivated, and tliei;e is scarcely a field without men 
and horses in it labouring, and women weeding aiid stone picl^ing. 

In the sheep-farming and clearance count/ of Sutherland, the 
annual rental assess^id to the property-tax in 1815 was £33,878, 
ill 18 1*^-3 it was £35, 507, being an increase of about in 
twenty-seven years. The })opulation in Sutherland in 1801 was 
*.23,117 ; in 1811, ‘^1,000, or an increase of about 1,500 in forty 
years. In Caithness, in 1815, the land rental was assessed to the 
property-tax at £35,100 ; in 18d‘-2-3, the land rent was assessed 
at £05,809, and the house rent at £10,500. The, population in 
1801 was one third less than that of Sutherland: in 1841, it was 
one third more. 

1 see, the Spectator writes, that the extensive sheep-farms and 
fishing villages support a larger population than was supported 
in a chronic sUite of pauperism under the tenant and tacksman 
system. 

It is scarcely possible, in three lines, to collect a greater num- 
ber of fallacies, to make more assertions directly contrary to the 
truth. The “larger population,” where is it? I rode over an 
“extensive sheep-farm ” yesterdi^. It extends over twenty miles, 
is in the hands of one man, who employs tw*6yty ^lephcrds, one 
man to a mile. The “ fishing villages I have been all round 
the coast of this counti 5 % and I .have not seen one fishing village. 
1 have seen several colleelions of wretehed huts on the coast, the 
male population of whicli migrate to Lewis and Wick to the her- 
ring fisheries carried on there, leaving their families to subsist on 
the credit of what they may earn. But not a “fishing village,” 
where fishing is carried on as a regular trade and means of living, 
have I seen in one hundred miles of coast. In only two places have 
I seen a boat of any kind — the people are so wretchedly jloor that 
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they have no boats, much less a market or a trade to “ support a 
larger population” than formerly, in “greater comfort,” by their 
fishing. And their former ‘‘ chronic state of pauperism;” why, 
imagination cannot conceive their situation to be worse, a more 
universal state of “ chronic pauperisyi ” than that which now exists. 
Three fourths of the people, if not actually paupers on the roll, 
live by begging. ^ They have nothing bn earth to do, or that they 
can do. The bits of land they have will barely supply them with 
potatoes, and they have to migrate south as day labourers the 
greatef part of the year, in order to pay their rent. It is impos- 
sible to conceive, generally, wretchedness more abject tlian this 
“ greater comfort.” 

The system of driving out the people has been here tried with- 
out compunction. The population has been destroyed, and there 
is a starving refuse left behind without any means of employment. 
The peasantry have been thinned and thinned till they are almost 
isolated, and yet they starve. And who prospers by this system ? 
Not the gentry apparently— the landowners — for they are most of 
them over head and ears in debt. It is, however, manifest that 
the people and the nation lose by it. 

On the evidence before the Commissioners of Poor Law Inquiry, 
it was stated that W. Donald McDonald, with 30,000 acres, only 
kept eleven shepherds. The Rev. W. McKenzie, speaking of 
the clearance system, said, “ I am very positive, and have Vlot the 
least doubt, that tlie condition of the people has been very much 
deteriorated by the change. ” 

The Rev. W. Findlater, of Duirness, said, that while the popula- 
tion of the parish continues much the same as formerly, the 
number of pahper^ tjn the roll is just about doubled. While the 
population were settled in the interior, though they were more 
liable to be affected by unfavourable season^, yet from the numbers 
of sheep and cattle which they kept, they could generally, by the 
disposal of part of their stock, purchase the meal requisite for 
their families. And though they have now the additional resource 
of fishing, yet, from the nature of the coast and boisterous charac- 
ter of^the Western Ocean, it is very precarious; they cannot pur- 
chase boats or drifts of lines for white fishing. The Rev. Daniel 
McKen:»ie, of Foir, said, “ I remember very well the change which 
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took place on removing the small tenants from the interior to the 
seasliore. In my opinion, the people have been decidedly losers 
by the change. They cannot command the same amount of the 
comforts of life as they did formerly.” 


See a long and very interesting series of letter?# on the condition 
of the poor in the hlghbvnds of Scotland in the Times, May and 
June, 1^45, Also the dobtitc as Tcported in the Times of July 
4th, 1H45. ^ , 

On the third of April, 1846, Mr. O’Connell entered into an 
explaiialion of the causes of the disturbances and crimes of Ireland. 
He read a rmiss of evidence to prove thjit one of the main causes 
was the ch;araucc sy^item, and mentioned as an appalling fact, that 
within iive years 1^20,000 persons had beeti evicted in the county of 
Tipperary alone. (Not contradicted.) 

EXTRACT FROM THE F/TUVES, vol. ii., p. 100. 

Whilst ancient Europe was divided among small free agricultural 
nations, their prosperity wais increasing with wonderful rapidity; 
cultivation extended from the plains even to the summits of tlie 
mountains, all the means of increasing the fertility of the land were 
successively discovered, all the productions of the soil which could 
satisfy the tastes of man were, by turn, called into existence ; that 
Campngna of Rome now so d(^sert, made wholesome by Uie breath of 
man, was covered with so close a population, that five acres were 
supposed to be amply sufficient for the support of a family ; in spite 
of frequent wars this population increased contifiually ; as a hive 
of bees gives out a sw^arm every year, so it was necessary for 
every city after the development \)f one generation to send out a 
colony; and this colony recommencing social progress after the same 
principles, with peasant proprietors, and expecting every thing from 
agriculture, rapidly advanced towards the same 4 )rosperity. It was 
then that the human race spread itself over the face qf the earth, 
and that in reci23rocal independence, in the bosom of abundance and 
of virtues, those nations grew up, whose fate it was, at a later^period, 
to become the sport of politics and of war. 


o 
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That rurfl happiness, the picture of which history presents to us 
in the glorious times of Italy and Greece, is not unknown in our 
age. Wherever are found peasant proprietors, are also found that 
ease, that security, that independence, that confidence in the future, 
which assure at the same time happiness and virtue. The peasant 
who does, with his children, all the work on his little inheritance, 
who neither pays^reut to any one abovb him, nor wages ta any one 
below him, who regulates his production by his consumption, who 
eats his own corn, drinks his own wine, is clothed with his own 
flax and wool, cares little about kno’sving the price of the market ; 
for he has little to sell, and little to buy, and is never ruined by the 
revolutions of commerce. Far from fearing* for the future, it is 
embellished by his hopes ; for he puts out to profit for his children, 
or for ages to come, every instant which is not required by the 
labour of the year. Only a few moments, stolen from otherwise lost 
time, are required to put into the ground the nut which in a hundred 
years will become a large tree; to hollow out the aqueduct which will 
drain his field for ever ; to form the conduit which will bring him a 
spring of water; to ameliorate, by constant attention, all the kinds 
of animals and vegetables by which lie is surrounded. This little 
patrimony is a true savings-bank, always ready to receive his little 
profits, and usefully to employ all his leisure moments. The ever- 
lasting power of nature makes them fimitful, and returns them to 
him a hundred fold. The peasant has a stiong feeling of the hap- 
piness attached to the condition of proprietor. Thus he is always 
eager to purchase land at any price, fie pays for it more than it is 
worth, more than it will return perhaps; but what a reason he has 
to esteem at a high price the advantage of thenceforward always 
employing his labour advantageously, without being obliged to 
offer it cheap ; to find always his bread when he wants it, without 
being obliged to buy it dear. , , 

It is Switzerland particularly that must be gone over, that must 
be studied, to judge of the happiness of peasant proprietors. 
Switzerland must be known, to be convinced that agriculture, prao 
tised by those who gather the fruits of it, suffices to procure great 
oomf^’t to a very numerous population; great independence of 
chaVacter, the fruit of an independent situation ; great exchange of 
what ii consumed, the consequence of the well-being of all the 
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inhabitants, even in a country where the climate is rude, the soil 
moderately fertile, and where late frosts, and uncertain seasons, 
often destroy the hopes of the labourer. Whether we piass through 
the cheerful Emnethal, or bury ourselves in the most distant valleys 
of the canton of Berne, we cajnioJ s^e without admiration, without 
being affected, those wooden houses of the least peasant, so vast, so 
well closed, so well constructed, so covered wij:h carvings. In 
the interior every detac^ied chamber of the numerous family 
opens into^ large corridors;* each room lias only one bed, and it is 
abundantly provided with curtains and with coverings of the whitest 
linen ; furniture, carefully kept, surrounds it ; the closets are full of 
linen ; the dairy is lai’ge, well ventilated, and exquisitely neat; under 
the same roof are found provisions of corn, of salt meat, of cheese, 
and of wopd ; in the^ stables are seen the most beautiful cattle in 
Ihirope, and the best attended to ; the garden is planted with flowers ; 
the men as well as the women are warmly and properly clad — the 
last preserve with pride their ancient costume, and bear in their 
countenances the marks of vigour and of health ; they arc striking 
from that beauty of feature which becomes the character of a race, 
when for many generations it has suffered neither from vice nor from 
want. Let other nations boast of their opulence; Switzerland may 
always with pride place its peasantry in opposition to it. 

The peasant proprietor is, of all cultivators, the one who obtains 
most from the soil; for it is he who thinks most of the future, as well 
as being the most enlightened by experience ; it is he also who 
makes the greatest profit of human labour, because dividing his 
occupations among all the members of the family, he reserves some 
for every day of the year, so that there is no waste time for any one ; 
of all cultivators he is the happiest; and at the same time, in a given 
space, land, without being exhausted, never produces so much food, 
or employs so many inhabitants asvwhen they are proprietors ; lastly, 
of all cultivators the peasant proprietor is the one who gives most 
encouragement to commerce and industry, for he is the richest. 

Sliall we conclude from this, that all proprietors should also be 
labourers ? No : we take society as it is, with poor and rich, and we 
believe this variety of its conditions most advantageous to its develop- 
ment. 
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We have, in a preceding article, endeaFOurcd to. fix the 
attention of civilians, on what appears to us the most important 
of all questions in Political Economy, on trhe share of happiness 
which wealth ought to diffuse among those who contribute by 
their labour to its creation. With us it is a fixed principle that 
social order ought never to sacrifice one class of men to another, 
and that, whilst admitting divers conditions, poor as well as 
rich, these differences are only protected for the common welfare 
of all, this inequality is only legitimate, because it secures, even 
to the humblest, a portion of comfort, which he could h 6 t find 
in savage life. The gifts of a just and beneficent community 
maybe uneg[ual; but this community becomes iniquitous and 
oppressive, if it takes from some to give to others ; if it demands 
from the poorest, labour which, the savage is not acquainted 
with, and does ndt secure to him in return that comfort, con- 
tent, and security as to the future, which he could not find in 
the woods. 

The progress of civilization and industry has multiplied all 
the products of human labour applicable to the uses and habits 
of man : the poor man, in exchange for his labour, ought to obtain 
his sh^rre of *1,11086 products ; and this share ought to comprehend 
food, lodging, and clothing, sufficient for the preservation of 

* Extracted from tlie lUvm vietiswlle tT Bconomie politique. — Jnly and Aupustf 

1834 .* • 
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health. Civilization has developed in man the love of society ; the 
poor man, who labours, has a right to a share of social pleasures ; 
he has a right to those relaxations and enjoyments without 
which life is a burden. The application of science to the arts, 
and the invention of machines oi ciDntinually increasing power, 
have multiplied indefinitely the results of the employment of 
human strength for the common advantage /the poor have a 
right to their share in this advantage ; they have a right that the 
doveloj)meht of mechanical power should j)rocure them* more 
rest. Civilization has developed cultivation tmd power of fnind ; 
it has raised the intelligence of man; it lias placed liim likewise 
on the way to obtain a higher moral state. The poor man has a 
right also to his share of tlie enjoyments and virtues accpiired 
by intelligence ; he has a right to education for his children; to 
a share of instruction in his riper age, that the progress of 
thought may not increase the distance which separates him frorn 
his fellow-men. Sensibility, also, is developed with civilization; 
by it are increased the imj)ortance and the charms of domestic 
life; the poor man has also a right to have his share in the 
happiness of domestic ties; he has a right that his wife and 
cliildren should multiply his chances of happiness, rather than 
those of suftering. Social order considers it of the first im- 
portance that stability, security, that tie which cements the 
present with the past and the future, should be guaranteed to 
the citizen. The poor man who labours has a right that his 
future also should be secured to him; that his condition may 
place within his reach also, those two feelinge/qunlly essential 
to haj^piness, confidence in the advantages he possesses, and 
the hope to ameliorate fhem still more. We repeat it, it is this 
participation of the poor in the advantages of progressive 
civilization, which appears to us to be the object towards 
which all political economy should tend ; an object completely 
neglected, completely wanting in the school which we have 
called chresmatistic ; an object from which social order in modern 
times is every day receding more and more, instead of advancing 
towards it. 
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In the eyes of the moralist, in the eyes of the true legislator, 
the fundamental idea of civil society is tlie right of every man to 
improve his condition, resulting from this simple fact, that each 
man fonns a part of this civil society. Men have associated 
together, only from the hope of Improvement and happiness : 
to purchase these, they submit to thp authority of one another ; 
on this conditioil only is social power legitimate. But to give 
some value to their inferiors in the, feyes of the powerful, of 
those who prohfby the present state of social ordef, it is per- 
haps hecessary to flirect the attention to another consideration — 
their own safety ; we must tell them that if sovereign power is 
not efficaciously employed for the happiness of all, their own 
happiness, their wealth, their life, run the most imminent risk. 
They must perceive that there exist in society an already 
numerous class, and which has a tendency to bc'como more so 
every day, to whom the present order of society does not give 
the enjoyment of any of the fruits of the association ; these are 
men, who, creating wealth by the labour of their hands, never 
participate in it. Not only have they no property, they have no 
certainty of a livelihood ; habitually reduced to the commonest 
food, to the most miserable lodging and clothing; if sometimes 
an unexpected demand for labour, (which seems to be the case 
at this present time,) an unexpected rise in wages should pro- 
cure them a fleeting abundance, on the other side they know 
that any day all demand for labour, all wages may cease, and 
then the wretchedness into which they fall is fiigluful ; and if 
they are fathers -of families, the despair of their wives and 
children redoubles their own. 

That class of working men f.o whona has been given in our 
time the name used by the Romans, proletarii^ comprises the 
most numerous and energetic class of the population of largo 
towns. It comprehends all those who work in manufactories, in 
the country ^as well as in towns; it continually encroaches on 
those^ kinds of business formerly known as master trades, 
whenever a manufactory can be established, when all together, in 
one place, under one head, but by many hundred liands, those 
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common utensils and tools can be made, which used to be made 
in the places where they were wanted ; lastly, it encroaches on 
agriculture when the system of great fanns cultivated by day- 
labourers is introduced, and which has, in England, almost en- 
tirely superseded the formerly independent and happy class of 
yeomen, or labouring small landowners. The proletarii are cut 
off from all the benefits o^ civilization; tlieir/ood, their dwell- 
ings, their (dothes are insalubrious : no relaxation, no pleasures 
except occasional excesses, intci'rupt their moi^otonous labours ; 
the introduction of the wonders of mechani^^s into the ajjts, far 
from abridging thejr hours of labour, has prolonged them ; no 
time is left them for their own instruction or for the education of 
their children ; no enjoyment is secured to them in those family 
ties which reflect Iheir sufferings : it is almost wise in them to 
dc'grade and brutalize themselves, to escape from the feeling of 
Uicir miseiy; and that social order wliich threatens them with a 
worse condition for the future, is regarded by them as an enemy 
to combat and destroy. This is not all ; wliilst their own distress 
is increasing, they see society overcome, as it were, by the weight 
of its material opulence: they are in wtmt of everything, and on 
all sides their eyes are struck with what is everywhere super- 
abounding. At the same time, the information which is not 
given to them, comes, however, to great assemblies of men ; 
higher principles as to the destiny of the human race are spread 
abroad ; feelings of liberty and ecjuality ferment ir^ their hearts ; 
they know that they liave rights wliich arc violated, which are 
invaded, ajid even their ignofance of the nature and limits of 
these rights increases their resentment, and the danger with 
which their victory would threaten every other order of society ; 
in short, in the course of late yeaj-s, they have acquired courage, 
a powerful sentiment of honour, and a confidence in themselves, 
which was not formerly found in the inferior ranks of society — 
what motives for the ricli to tlunk of the poor, from a regard for 
themselves, and care for tlieir own safety, if they ^rill not do so 
from virtue, from justice, from charity ! The rich and the 
powerftil know, that notwithstanding the disprop(A’tion of 
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numbers, they can maintain a contest with the poor, because 
those who have money can always find soldiers ; because 
science opens her resources to destroy men, as well as to create 
wealth, but they ought not the less to tremble at the idea of a 
servdle war — a war now prcaclnjd l^y eloquent tongues, pointing 
out to the vengeance of the oppressed, him whose 7ia)7ie is only 
known in hell!'^ , Victory might be theirs, but their wealth might 
be annihilated, and fioods of their own blood might flow during 

the contest. * * • 

♦ • 

The^ events of tljp month of April of this year have given a 
frightful degi-ee of reality to these fore^vamings. People 
wished to look upon the crisis at Lyons only as the efforts, and 
perhaps last agony, of the Republican party. Although those 
who took arms assembled in the name of the republic, it was 
much more a question of property than of a political consti- 
tution which inflamed them. Republics, as w ell ns monarchies, 
admit not only of the distinctions of wealth, but of those of 
rank, and those who, calling themselves republicnns, recollect 
the histoi*y of the w'oiid, do not found tluir ideal republic on 
an equality which has nowhere existed. A party, howiwer, 
which calls itself republican, irritated against the present dis- 
order, instead of reforming, w^ould destroy the edifice frqpi top 
to bottom. As far as their theories can be understood, they 
attack the distinction of fortune as well as that of rank ; and 
there can be no doubt that this party looks upon tlie proletarii 
as their forces, and that their strength consists in this numerous 
mass of men, jvho suffer, to wdiom the future looks tljreatenijig. 
wdiO feel themselve*s unjustly deprived of their rights, and who 


* And the wicked man who had lied to'his brothers amassed more wealth than 
the wicked man who had enchained tfiem. The name of this last is Tyrant, the 
other has no name except in hell .” — Paroles d'un Vroynvt, viii. 

It is impossible to lay open with more clearness, and at the same time more clo* 
quence, than M. de la Mennais has done, the double action through which the labour 
of the o|^rative increases, and his wag»-s diminish; hot a h(‘liev(*r {nn croyant), ^ 
charitable man, should not have supposed a wish to injure in the master inamifacturcr, 
and called down upon him the vengeance of the multitude, when In* only saw the 
in\iiRible power of things. 
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demand vengeance. If war, declared against established order 
by the proletarii, must inspire us with well-founded alarm ; it 
must be said that the way in which the defenders of order have 
triumphed over them, is not calculated to inspire less terror. 
The liistorian, whose studios have led liim to compare the 
explosion of popular fury at different periods, is able most 
strongly to express his reprobation of that character of ferocity 
with which anger an(> fear have impressed this contest. 
From thef first shock, there lias been no wish to appease, 
to conciliate, but only to destroy ; to be sure of reaching the 
guilty, tlie innocent have been saenficed, the stranger who 
passed through the streets, those whom the most urgent need 
of bread, of water, of help, forced to come down into them : 
houses and wareliouses were battered down ; thougli it was well 
known that tlie proletarii had neither houses nor shops. In 
short, the llhone from its confluence with the 8a6ne, as far as 
Arles, carried down eight hundred dead bodies of Frenchmen, 
killed by Frenchmen ; the same number with which it was 
clogged on the day of St. Bartholomew ; but then these civil 
Wins had already divided France into two camps, which had 
teiTible reprisals to make against one another ; besides, religious 
fanaticism, formidable as it is, is a nobler passion than fear 
and the love of money. 

At the same time, other events took place in Engltpid of a 
totally opposite cluiracter, which, however, taught almost the 
same lesson to both nations at the same time. The workmen 
of all the manufactories who employ a greatr number of hands 
under one head, fonried themselves into a kind of mutual in- 
surance society, which, they called a trades union : it extended 
from one end of England to the other, and was said to consist 
of a million of members : all, whilst in work, were to pay a 
weekly subscription into the common purse, and from tliis fund 
allowances were granted to maintain the workmen^ when, after 
a consultation among themselves, they decided that their wages 
were insufficient, and therefore refused to work — what they called 
a strike — in order to oblige tlieir masters to increase tjiem. 
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The procession of the trades union in London, about the same 
period as the contest at Lyons, struck terror into the capital. It 
only manifested, however, the power of one idea, when it brings 
union, the order and discipline which it maintained, its respect 
for peace and law ; and on tJie oth^r side, the admirable mixture 
of moderation and firmness which /ihe government displayed. 
The assemblage Iseparated without being satisfied on any point, 
and without having committed the leijs^. disorder. 

Tho state of social order is, in fact, exposed to risk throughout 
Eiiroffe; the jiineiiire is serious ; the multiplying of proletarii 
threatens the most civilized countries with a war which the 
English have first called servile, and which may, in fact, present 
all the frightful characteristics of that, which, under the 
direction of Spartacus, placed the Roman republic in the most 
imminent danger. The position is serious^ no doubt, but by no 
means desperate. If, instead of uniting our efforts to acceleraUi 
our movement down the rapid slope along which we are rolling, 
we would contemplate the precipice at its foot, and have the 
strong deU'rminution to stop, we should soon become masters 
of the impulse which liurries us on. 

We have established in the first place, in our article on 
landed property, that the great mass of working men who 
labour in the fields are not customarily driven into the class of 
proletarii ; in most countries they are in some nuinner attached 
to property ^ they arc tlie allies of the rich instead of contending 
against them; they enjoy a certain degree of comfort, they may 
obtain more ;• they* have a security not only for the future, but 
almost for perpetuity. Those countries which are so unfortunate 
as to have converted their agpculturisits into day-labourers, 
ought to lose no time in returning to a better system in 
the cultivation of their estates: even their existence depends on 
this. As to France, it is calculated that four-fifths of the 
population are devoted to agriculture; there is no necessity to 
change their condition ; only to ameliorate it. It is easy then 
to give a prospect of future welfare to four-fifths of the nation, 
and ^ make them attain it in time. 
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There is no reason to expect Uiat this proportion, which appears 
to he general throughout Europe, should change. It is much 
more difficult to apply the great discoveries of science to agri- 
culture than to the industrial arts. If in the most barbarous 
ages one man in five was siffiicient to clothe and lodge all the 
five, whilst four were required to till^ the ground to feed them- 
selves and the fifth, tliis fifth assisted by All the powers of 
mechanics, and all the fgwers of nature which man has learned 
to command, must bo able to accomplish tho same task, and 
liencefortli to do it with more perfection and more taste.* This 
primitive excliangt> is the basis of the prosperity of all nations, 
for their own consumption ought to equal their production; 
they niay work for foreign markets that they may produce by 
exchange what they want, but if they reckon on doing the 
work of foreigners, on labouring that foreigners jnay consume 
their ju’oductions and pay their wages, they make a false cal- 
culation, by which, as we shall show further on, they will 
inevitably be disappointed. 

By an approximating calculation, four-fifths then of tho 
nation belong to tho country and to agriculture, and the fifth 
to towns and other occupations. There would be danger to 
liio state, tho balance of productions would be overthrown if 
this fifth became a quarter or a third, but it docs not follow 
that this fifth should go to increase the ranks of the pro- 
letarii. One part of the products of industry isf prepared by 
trades, another part by manufacturers. Now the life of men 
who exercise trades is in general happy, anjl afPords'all those 
securities which we have demanded for the poor who work. A 
trade always requires, an appventiceship ; and even where the 
ancient regulations which fixed ‘the duration of this appren- 
ticeship are abolished, it is not possible at the same time to 
abolish tho necessity of a preparatory education to make car- 
penters, masons, locksmiths, farriers, cartwrights^ shoemakers, 
tailors, bakers, or butchers. This apprenticeship, which re- 
quires a sacrifice of time and of money, and which does not 
begin till after childhood, necessarily limits^ competition ; it 
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does not ofier tbo dangerous temptation to tradesmen wliich it 
does to manufacturers, to bring cbildren into tbe world to 
employ them in gaining something, even at six or eight years 
old, to the great injury of their health and of their moral 
development. , • • 

The master tradesmen do not willingly take apprentices 
when their trade tdoes not flourish in their locality, a second 
obstacle to imjnnidcnt competition, to •a creation of products 
beyond# the demand . The apprentice enters his master's family 
according to a conti'act which often binds him for many years ; 
if he is not always sheltered from the effects of* the rude manners 
and want of education of his master, he can, however, only be 
subjected to moderate labour, with hours and days of relax- 
ation ; and almost always time is allowed for*moral instruction, 
because there is equality of condition and sympathy between 
him and his master. After his apprenticeship he becomes a 
journeyman, and engages with a master for a salary ; he travels 
from town to town ; his mind becomes enlarged ; he is accus- 
tomed to independence ; he learns the proportion between 
population and the demand for work ; he finds out the place 
where he can establish himself with advantage, secure of suffi- 
cient work. It is then only that he settles ; becomes a mjli&ter ; 
employs the little capital which he has been accumulating, in 
purchasing tools arul furnishing a workshop ; engages a jour- 
neyman andean apprentice; then lastly, he marries, for his 
means of living are now secured ; he is in port. Before this 
time, even if he slujuld have had the imprudence to seek a 
wife, it is probable that he would not have been able to find 
one, for he had nothing to offer but the/iceforward his lil*e is 
independent and happy ; he kttows exactly how much employ- 
ment there is a demand for in the district, and how much of it 
he can do. His wife does not assist him in his work; she has 
the care of the housekeeping, of keeping their house clean, 
and of the oSucation of tlie children. The entrance of life 
may Bave been difficult, but from that time every step which 
he has taken has brought Ijim nearer to a better condition. 
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Tf among those who began life with him some have. not suc- 
ceeded, they do not marry, and do not transmit their poverty. 
If some discovery in mechanics can be useful in his trade, he 
profits by it ; he does not run the risk of being superseded by 
a machine, or of his work ‘jbeing • stopped by the prohibitive 
laws of a foreign country with which he has no quarrel. 

It is in the midst of these trades, exercised by the freemen 
of towns, wliicli formerly did all the industrial work in all 
nations, that manufactories have arisen. The masters of •manu- 
factories in towns hold the same place in th(f industry of^towns 
that great landowners do in the country. Like them, to make 
their own great fortunes, they must cause the disappearance of 
one or tvyo hundred small independent properties : like them, 
they aftiTwards, by agreeing together, reduce all the men who 
work under them to a state ' approaching to servitude ; like 
them, by the great means at their disposal, the employment of 
scientific assistance, the more complete division of labour, the 
economy of time and of inspection, whilst they make an 
advance they cause the condition of men to recede ; like them, 
in short, they experience a reaction when those they employ 
begin to suffer, for after all, those who have must feed those 
who have not, and they are themselves ruined by the false 
system of labour which they have ado2)ted, with the object of 
enriching themselves. 

One has great ree^son to be astonished that a system which 
tends to destroy small properties in mechanical arts, as well as 
in agriculture, and to substitute for them,* indigence on one 
side and opulence on the other — a system which creates for 
some, power unbounded, and fjpr others absolute dependence — 
a system whose tendency is in opposition to the governing idea 
and passion of the age, equality — should exactly in such an age, 
have been received with so much favour. Nevertheless, it is a 
fact ; and industrialism has been proclaimed as being the ten- 
dency, as well as the glory of our age, by persons who would 
equally have paid homage to the feudalism of the twelfth 
century. Still more, the Saint Simonians have almost made a 
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religion of it. The prodigies of tlie mind of man subduing 
the elements have made them forget that the character of true 
prodigies, of those wliich come from God, is to be useful to 
man. Industrialism, or the substitution of one great work- 
shop for many small ones ip the pommon arts, has been con- 
sidered to be one of the benefits of civilization, in consequence 
of many illusions. It was natural that at the movement of 
tlie establishment of a great and sciantifio manufactory, the 
eye should have .been struck with admiration at th(.^ power of 
man, <ind at his friumph over nature, at the multiplicity of 
productions heaped uj) in a few hours, remembering the few 
processes by which they had foimerly been obtained. Had it 
been possible, however, to see with a glance, the hundred or 
thousand families who had been deprived of their livelihood, 
or wliose independence had been destroyed, it is probable that 
what society gained by the change might liavt' been calculated 
more sciTipulously. Thus, when a Scotch nolilenian sends a 
whole clan to the other side of the Atlantic, in order to subject 
to a more scientific cultivation the estates from which he has 
expelled his former vassals, it is not sufficient for him to show 
his han^ests or his flocks to prevent its being asked what he 
has done with the men. But manufactories arc scarcely ever 
established in places, where the trades which they have re- 
placed, were disseminated. These trades were established as 
near as they could be to the consumers; this was the true 
means of knowing the demand, and of proportioning their 
labour to the •quantity of productions which they c(mld dispose 
of. Thus nearly each village had its miller, its potter, its 
shoemaker, its locksmith ; but if capitalists, profiting by the 
progress of science, propose to grind coni, fuid to make 
earthenware by steam, to make locks, to cut out shoes by com- 
plicated machines, in large quantities, and supply the whole 
country at a time, they will leave their consumers that they 
may go where fuel is abundant, or the raw material of the 
best 'quality, or where wages are low. In the place where they 
estabUali themselves, they will do only good ; they will dis- 
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perse a great deal of money ; they will give a value to raw 
materials and to provisions, which before it was difficult to 
dispose of; they will be siin'ounded by people to whom they 
give a livelihood ; to whom they give wages for work ; to per- 
form which even an apprent^estip, is not requisite. It will be 
said that these capitalists cany prosperity with them, and no 
one will go into unknown villages to cbunt tl^ master millei's, 
potters, shoemakei's, and locksmiths, whose means of living 
have been destroyed by the ne^ manufactories. But is for 
the statesman to count them, and to havo^ always preficjnt to 
his mind the sum (if evil by which any advantage is jmrchased. 

The struggle between old trades and new manufactories has 
nearly terminated in the victory of the last, as respects all 
those articles in t^e production of which the two methods can 
enter into competition. The only way in which we can form 
an idea of tlie independence of the master tradesmen and of 
the prosperity to which tlio Avorkman formerly attained at the 
(nd of his career, is to look at those trades where the business, 
varying aec'ording to circumstances, cannot be transported and 
must be in direct d(miand ; such are those of the carpenter and 
mason. But a new struggle has arisen between the njanufao- 
turers who possess the most capital and those who have least, 
and a new illusion has liiddeii from the eyes both of those 
engaged, whether in business or legislation, how mucli there 
is that is odious and cruel in the nature of this s^inggle ; this 
illusion bears on tlie extent of tlio market. 

The economists mean by tlhSse words, extiiut oj[ the market, 
not only the distance to which the producer can carry his pro- 
ducts with the hope of selling them, but the power and the 
will to purchase of those cornprebended within this circle. In 
order to occasion no remorse to those who might fear that they 
were raising tlumiselves on the ruin of their rivals, the pro- 
moters of industrialism pretend that the extent of the market 
is unlimited. Produce boldly, say they, for the more abund- 
ance there is, the more people will enjoy and consume ; abd a 
Scotch economist, who likes to clothe his reasoning id several 
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abstract forms, has said, exchanges will necessarily increase 
with the increase of abundance : thus the field A has produced 
one year a hundred sacks of corn, and the workshop B, the 
same year, a hundred yards of cloth. The folloAving year the 
same field has produced a ^hiuisi^id sacks of corn, the same 
workshop a thousand yards of cloth ; why should they not 
also exchange one against the other ? Why should not the 
saide exchange be made if it were ten»thousand or a hundred 
thoilsivid ? As ..usual, the Scotch philosopher has*; forgotten 
man ki tliis reckouing ; if instead of a field and workshop lie 
had recollected that two men, one a farmer and the other an 
artizan, must exchange that sui*plus of their products which 
they did not use themselves, he would have perceived tluit he 
was saying an absurdity. One of tliese two men, after having 
purchased as much corn as he wants for food, is no longer 
hungry — wants no more — whatever may be tlie quantity pro- 
duced on his neighbour s field ; the other having bought cloth 
enough to clothe himself, is no longer cold — wants no more — 
whatever may be the activity of the manufacturer. 

The extent of the market is, in effect, always limited by 
two things very independent of one anotlier, the need or con- 
venience of the buyers and their means of payment. It is not 
sufficient to be hungry in order to buy bread, unless there is 
wherewithal to pay for it ; thus, however, the population may 
increase, itstconsumption will not increase unless its income 
increases also. Again, for a man to buy bread it is not 
enough to have an income, he*must also be able to eat it; 
now not only is the quantity which the rich eat limited ; the 
quantity of all manufactured production^ which they can use 
is limifed also. The luxury af opulence can never affect manu- 
factured articles; but the productions of the aitist only, from 
the embroiderer or lacemaker to the sculptor. It results from 
this important and too much forgotten rule, that to increase 
the salfc of tiie produce of the industry and labour of man, it 
is ndt the income of the rich but the income of the poor that 
must be* increased. It is their wages that must be increased, 
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for the poor are the only purchasers wlio can add greatly to the 
extent of the market. 

But the extent of the market for a new manufacture is 
composed not only of all the new purchasers, who, feeling new 
wants, and having acquired# m<>re, income, present themselves 
to consume the new production which is offered to them. Un- 
fortunately it also reckons much on the old purchasers, who 
may be drawn away fram rival manufactures ; it also calcu- 
lates the^power of underselling, a word wJiich T imist be 
permitted to borrow from a nation where it w made the blasis of 
mercantile policy. • It is assumed, that the market for any 
manufacture extends to every purchaser to whom the articles 
it has produced can be offered at a lower price than can he 
done by rival manufactures. All those whicli can be undersold 
are driven from the market, and then the one which has been 
able to do this prospers, and makes no account of the loss 
of those over which it has triumrphed ; circulating capital is 
dissipated, fixed capital remains unemployed and soon falls to 
ruin ; workmen are dismissed ; they sutler in indigence or perish 
from want. The manufacture which has been undersold 
makes every effort to recover tlie market. It defends its very 
existence, and the combat is to the death. The master is con- 
tent with less profit ; often he goes on, even at a loss, to main- 
tain his credit; he gives up making a rent on his buildings 
and machines ; he engages his famishing workmen to be satis- 
fied with the lowest wages, rather than be dismissed and lose 
everything ; after having worked in the day, Jihey* work also in 
the night. If however their rivals owe the advantage of 
selling at lower pricey to the discovery of a new machine, of 
which they retain the monopoly, ingenious men torture their 
minds to discover the secret ; if the producers belong to two 
diflerent nations, learned bodies will occupy themselves with 
it, government will second them ; national vanity would bo 
wounded to be, as is said, tributary to foreigners, or more pro- 
perly, to pay wages to foreign workmen whilst their own are 
perishing with hunger ; the secret will be at last discovered ; 
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patriotism will collect the necessary capital ; the two rival 
manufactures will strive against one another in order to gain 
purchasers, who are only sufficient for the consumption of 
what is produced hy one of them ; the market is glutted to the 
ruin of industry, and in the mids<i of this contest, the manu- 
facturers proclaim the disastrous principle, that the basis of all 
manufacturing pmsperity is tbe low rate of hand labour. 

Tlie low rate of hand labour is, however, the way in which 
they designate the contract winch gives to- the wc^pkman in 
exchai%e for his labour the least enjoyment possible. Whilst 
the master manufacturers are aiming at taking away one an- 
other’s customers, by continually lowering the prices of their 
fabrics, they drive their workmen into still crueller poverty. 
First they deprive them of even the humlilest comforts and 
pleasures, tlien of their hours of Tepose ; the workman must 
work for die strictest, most absolute necessaries ; he must give 
every hour of the day for reduced wages ; but it is discovered 
that by greatly exciting his interest it is possible to obtain from 
him more employment of muscular strength ; he has the offer 
of working by the piece ; soon, however, compedtion reduces 
the price of labour, and he gets no more by working by the 
piece than he formerly did by working by the day. ,Then, 
in order to live, he must call upon his wife to assist in the 
manufactory. The business of the wife in the poor man's 
household ocaght to bo the preparation of food, domestic ar- 
rangements, keeping tbe clothes in order, but especially the 
education of *the ohildren, whom she should inspire with the 
virtues of their condition, and with the affection which binds 
them to their parents. But at this ppint of the workman’s 
degradation there is no housekeeping for the poor man, no 
domestic arrangements requiring neatness and care ; public 
kitchens prepare food for all, cheaper and cheaper; infant 
schools receive children just weaned till they are six or eight 
years'^old, when they are required to contribute to get bread for 
the "family by labour, which destroys their health and brutal- 
izes their minds. Such is the frightful progress of wretched- 
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ness produced by the competition to obtain band labour at the 
lowest price. It has taken from the poor all enjoyment, all 
family ties, and the virtues of which they are the source, all 
gratitude from children to their parents. It does not, however, 
stop here ; the poor man cannot live for less than his master 
gives him, but he can dip; a new machine is invented which 
can, henceforth, do with a hundred hands Afhat formerly re- 
quired a thousand, and kU these supernumerary hands are then 
dismissed^ Suclr is the fatal course of evfery manufticture, 
founded, not to satisfy new wants, but to cfeate a maricet for 
itself by underselling the old producers. The reaction against 
the workmen is equally cruel, whether the new manufacture 
endeavours to undersell natives or foreigners ; neither will con- 
sent to give up all W(n*k, all income, all wages ; they will not 
do somethinff else ; .first, Because neither their tools nor the 
skill which they liave acquired prepares them for something 
else ; then because the ruin of their own employment is no 
reason wliy some other thing should bo in demand, and be- 
cause all labour, which is not in demand, produces the same 
glut, the same ruin. The reaction is equally cruel, whether 
the competition bo between productions of tlie same kind or 
between those which may be substituted for one another, as 
when cotton fabrics took the place of those of wool or silk. 

It is as unjust as it is dangerous to the public j)eace to ac- 
cuse the master manufacturers of wishing to rediibe the poor 
to this distress. No doubt, they committed a serious error 
when they undertook to manufacture anything wlfich the pub- 
lic did not demand ; for the first rule of prudence, as well as 
the first duty of the manufaetyrer, is to study the state of the 
market, and never to contribute Cb glut it ; it is to proportion 
their products to the means of the purchasers, to live by serv- 
ing them, not by hurting their fellow manufacturers. But this 
lesson, so loudly enforced by reason, so long wel^ understood 
in commerce, and which has been the basis of its prosperity 
till the end of the last century, every one now strives m forget. 
The cry of monopoly is raised against all those^who endeavour 
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to keep up prices ; those are violently applauded who, by a 
fortunate competition with their fellow producers, procure for 
the consumers unexpected low prices ; universal competition 
is preached ; we are to believe that the interest of the con- 
sumer is above tliat of the community, forgetting that the con- 
sumer must have an income before ^productions can be offered 
to him, even at the lowest price. Can we be astonished if the 
manufacturer has fallen into an erroi; Accredited by all writers, 
common to all the world, and now the reigning ideA ? Once 
entereft on this Atal course, the manufacturers have been 
drawn on by an irresistible fatality. Their whole capital is 
quickly engaged in their manufactory ; then, to pay their work- 
men, they must sell ; to sell they must lower their prices ; to 
lower their prices they must ofler their workmen insufficient 
wages, whatever may be their humtfnity, their generosity ; they 
submit to the law before imiiosing it on others. Undersold by 
their fellow manufacturers, they have only the choice of offer- 
ing to their workmen a miserable pittance or nothing at all, 
and closing their workrooms. 

This fatality, which governs the manufacturers, renders vain 
all efforts that the workmen can make against them in order to 
amehorate their condition. The cliresmatistics had announced 
that the power of the masters who desired to lower wages, and 
that of the workmen who wished to raise them, was equal, so 
that their Opposition would fix the rate of wages at a just 
medium. This equilibrium was a primary eiTor ; in a contest 
of this kind,* he yrfvo can wait the longest is sure of victory ; 
the capitalists do not suffer much from suspending works for 
six months — for the workmen it is dea^di. But when once a 
glut in the market has begun^ the contest is no longer between 
the workmen and the masters ; it is between the workmen and 
mflexible necessity. The great association, known in England 
by tlm nadne of Trades U7nofiH, has been a melaneholy ex- 
periment of this kind. With a remarkable agreement in their 
design, the men were able, by refusing to work, to force their 
masters to close their workrooms, but not to raise their wages, 
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for they could not procure them a single customer ; still more, 
it is impossible to think without deep sorrow of these poor 
men, obedient to the law in their distress, dissipating in a 
vain but just struggle the savings of their labour, and obliged 
at last to yield. 

If the legal resistance, of the English Unionists was not 
efficacious, the armed resistance of tlm French could not be 
more successful. It is* pot the point to inquire whether the 
sufferings* of the proletaries in France, the famine which •threat- 
ened their wives and children, gave them* the right ib take 
arms, but whether* resistance or even victory could ameliorate 
their condition. Now, conqueror or conquered, the master of 
a manufactory can only get interest on his capital by selling 
its products ; he can only pay his workmen’s wages with the 
money which he receives •from his customers ; burning his 
warehouses and his machines — robbing him, killing him — -Jar 
from raising wages will entirely dry up their source. The 
suspension of work does not even cause a void in tlie shops 
wliich require to be filled up ; the suspension of one manufac- 
toiy only makes another flourish the more rapidly, which, 
secime of a temporary sale, will hasten to increase its ma- 
chines; the convulsions of Lyons only redoubled the activity of 
manufactories in Switzerland, Germany, and England. It is 
not therefore in the name of morality and law, it is in the 
name of their own interests that we should unceasingly call 
upon the workmen to refrayi^from coalitions — to refrain from 
risings. 

At the moment when these coalitions and these risings spread 
so much alarm, we heard it repeated that the workmen were un- 
pardonable, for that their wages '^ere sufficient ; and in fact we 
know that, at this moment of excitement, many workmen made 
unreasonable demands ; many others, intoxicated by false theo- 
ries, thought less of their subsistence than of th^ sovereignty 
of the people, and demanded, under the name of a republic, 
uot that form of government which in Greece, in Italy, in 
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Switzerland, in Holland, and in America, has been signalized 
by wisdom, steadiness, and virtue, but that turbulent democracy 
whose. short existence has ahvays been marked by blind fury. 
But if we reflect on the state of ignorance, distress, and danger 
to which the workmen in nmnnfatftories ere reduced, we shall 
not be surprised either at their bad gonduct, or at their hatred 
of established ord^r ; we shall not reproach them for not having 
waited for the extreme of penury before engaging in the con- 
test to •which they attached their last hopes of safety ; for when 
the extreme of hun’^er is felt, resistance becomes impossible ; it 
enervates body and mind, and death alone remains for him who 
suffers it. Very few workmen experienced this extreme of 
suffering, but the example of those who di^l was suffleient to 
alarm the others ; all felt that their lives, and those of their 
families, were subject to all the cTiances, of a lottery ; that, 
without enjoyment for the present, they were without security 
for the future ; and that the hardest work, joined to the most 
enlightened foresight, was insufficient to secure them from the 
torment of being surrounded by the objects dearest to their 
hearts asking in vain for bread. 

Is this then the condition to which civilization should reduce 
the most active, the most energetic part of a nation ? Sliould 
the triumph which science and art have obtained over nature, 
have for its result to reduce the producers of all our wealth, 
and of all ohr enjoyments, to a state in which they know nei- 
ther enjoyment nor repose ? No,: this great wound of the social 
body, if it cinnaf be cured by the sole efforts of those who 
suffer most immediately, is not, however, incurable, if the go- 
vernment, if the whole of society would endeavour to close it. 
No doubt the chronic maladid^ of the social body, those whose 
origin is very distant, are not susceptible of a rapid cure; 
retrograde steps will be as slow as the progiess of the disorder. 
But w^ must, at least, begin to change the system ; govern- 
ments and nations must be addressed in the words spoken by 
St. Reupz to Clovis, at the moment of his baptism, 
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depone coUa, Ricamher ; incende quod adorastij adora quod 
incendisUy « 

If our eyes were not fascinated by the mystical words which 
certain economists have pronounced over us, the first thing we 
should acknowledge would be flie*glut of all the markets, and 
the sufferings which all producers exppricmce from the difficulty 
of selling. Is it not evident, that instead of feiaking a virtue of 
industrialism, that is, ol‘*tho effprt which all are making to glut 
tiie markets still’ more, society and governincnt shoulcf end(5a- 
vour to give anotlier direction to human* activity, so that, as 
machines will henceforth do the work of men, men should no 
longer do the work of machines ? When man first became in 
some ckgrec; civilized, every thing was wanting to satisfy his 
necessities ; whatever interfered witli profitable labour must 
have been regretted; feasts, political employments, gymnastic 
and military exercises; — now, on the contraiy, eveiy thing 
should bo encouraged wdiich forces upon men employments not 
industrial ; there will be time enough left to produce more than 
there is the means of consuming ; and the hours which the 
community will require to take them from labour, their masters 
will still be obliged to pay them for. I'ormerly it might be re- 
gretted that prejudice kept out of industrial occupations those 
who held the highest rank in the state, and who had most 
capital to dispose of. Now, on the contrary, we may regret 
that this prejudice no longer exists : it would tcidper, at least, 
the feverish activity which toanents the whole of society. 

Tt is neither the increase of population,’ nor Clie increase of 
labour perfonned by that population, which constitutes the well- 
being of society, buff the proportion between population and 


“ Row thy head, ob Sicamber, with humility ; adore wliat thou hast burnt, and 
burn what thou hast adored.” — Or^tjor, Turon.y liv. ii. § 31, p. 177. The object 
of political economy seems to be to make the entrance into every ^career easy, with- 
out examining how^ all can be followed ; formerly it was thought desirable to make 
it difticult to enter upon any career, but once entered, progress was certain. Instead 
of making it easy for the poor to be born, and difficult to live, 8ocial«orgamzation 
ought to make it difficult to be born and easy to live. 
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property, and the equable distribution of that income whose 
source is labour. Society is happy wlien eacli one, according to 
his condition, can enjoy content and ease ; it is happy when 
wages are higli, because wages are the income of the poor ; it 
is happy when wages are Ifigh, because the poor, not being 
obliged to work every hour of the da^ in order to exist, abstain 
from mutual confpetition by not producing more than can be 
‘ sold. 

^It i^ exactly tliis end wdiicli we propose to ourselvesVhave 
long said the prombtcrs of industry ;^c have encouraged the 
invention and construction of maxdiines nfore and more in- 
genious, that while blind force w^jis executing the %vork of man, 
man might rest; we have thus encourage^ the erection of 
manufactories, more and more numerous, that by offering more 
work, and outbidding one another* for workmen, wages might 
rise.*^ Some contradiction might be discovered between these 
two objects: however, the reason appears logical, and might 
have been held as conclusive, if experience had not fully contra- 
dicted it. We have already shown how these two simultaneous 
efforts, tending to produce continually more articles without any 
proportion to the demand of the market, have lowered the price 
of every thing ; consequently wages, consequently also, thd con- 
sumption of the poor; but another effect of industrialism lias 
been to increase unlimitedly a necessitous population. The 
first establisHment of a manufactory does, in eftect, raise wages. 
The manufacturers amve with grant capitals, great hopes, and 
a determination tef collect workmen at any rate ; these give 
themselves up to the same delusions wliich deceive their patrons ; 
they hvc in plenty, and they tliink that* this plenty will last. 
Young men and young women* work most frequently in the same 
manufactory ; temptations multiply ; restraint and modesty do 
not long resist example and intimate contact; in the course oT 
their l^ves thay have no progress to expect, they will never be 
bettef ofi* than they are ; the birth of children docs not frighten 
them, foj' from the age of six or eight years the manufactory 
offers -them wages; they marry, but scarcely do their family 
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and their wants begin to increase, than that reaction which 
aftects every manufacture in turn, is felt by this, and wages 
fall. 

For the rest, though the manufacturers expect to gain credit 
for spreading money in a country, and giving bread to the poor, 
this is rarely the determining motive of their undertakings ; they 
lioped to be able to establish themselves, and to undersell their 
rivals, because they had cliscovered some new application of the 
powers of nature Of a kind to spare human labour, and 'could, 
at the some time, dispose of sufficient capita? to put it in action. 
Formerly, ricli men*, gifted with sufficient activity to run such 
risks, were not numerous ; at the stune time, the church and 
tlie prejudices agaiijst usur)% made lending on interest very rare: 
now, tliere is not a crown, in whatever hands it may be, that 
does not find its way^towards the most profitable employment. 
To the rich, who wish to be exempt from care, is offered the 
lemptation of shares in anonymous companies ; often the 
directors of these companies care little for their final success. 
With the command of a vast capital which does not belong to 
themselves, they make expensive machines, they throw sand in 
the eyes of the public ; they sell their shares advantageously ; 
soon, however, the company cannot pay the interest of the 
shares, the machines bring no profit : no matter ; they are 
worked, and compete fatally with the workmen ; and this losing 
undertaking contributes as much to lower wages *as if it had 
been well conceived. « , 

Still more in England and in America another cause is per- 
ceived to tempt projectors to engage in undertakings which 
prove disastrous to them, or towards what the English ca^ over- 
trading. It is the invention of banks, always eager to furnish 
capital. Banks, in fact, make a profit in proportion to tlie cir- 
culation of their notes ; thus they arc os desirous of lending 
their fictitious capital as in other countries borrowers are de- 
sirous of obtaining advances. TIio mechanism of a bank yon- 
sists in borrowing the value of the circulating coin of^ coun- 
try, and giving notes in exchange, on which it gets interest. 
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It adds, no doubt, to the income of all a sum equal to this 
interest, but for this slight advantage it deprives the country of 
the security given to all value by the circulation of coin. At 
the same time, it deprives it of that vigilance with which a true 
capitalist would be on his gnafd rt^ainst liazardous investments 
and foolish manufactuiipg undertaki^igs. Thus many seductive 
interests combinft to urge capitalists, men who are making dis- 
coveries, and projectors, towards a feverish industrialism, not 
proportionate to* the wants of the country ; ‘ on every side they 
are eager to produce, mthout ascertaining whether what they 
produce can be consumed. Is it not fit that the country should 
secure itself against an inconsiderate spirit of speculation, the 
fatal effects of which are felt on every side All the^ products 
which labour annually creates, and brings into the market of a 
civilized community, ought to be *purchnjE>ed by the collective 
income of that community. This sum of the income of tlie 
community is no doubt very difficult to calculate, but it is not 
on that account less precise and determinate. It results from 
this, that whenever the income of the community does not in- 
crease, and the product of the labour of the community does 
increase, it is at the expense of the producers ; they give more 
labour in excliange for the same quantity of the income' of the 
consumer. It is tnie, that neither the interest of the producer 
nor that of the consumer are necessarily identical with that of 
the whole community. If the producer gives too little labour, 
or too little of the fruits of labour in exchange for income, 
those consumers* \vho do not labour enjoy too little for their 
money ; — with respect to tlioso who do labour, their gains as 
producers will perhaps compensate for their loss as consumers. 
If the producer gives too mdch labour in exchange for incoim', 
the consumer who does not labour obtains what he enjoys 
cheaper, bi^t this cheapness is not a compensation to him who 
labours, forAis consumption diminishes. Instead of saying to 
the .government, let things alone, the recommendation ought to 
be to hpld the balance even between these two interests, and its 
attention should be always awakened wlicn it sees the producers 
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and the operatives siifFcring. For a considerable part of the 
last centniy the legislature, in industrial countries, gave all the 
advantage to the producers. It made the entrance into indus- 
trial arts difficult by tlie statutes of apprenticeship ; it organ- 
ized the heads of different tmdes into corporations, and gave 
to the corporation a jurisdiction over all its members ; it au- 
thorized manufacturers to forbid the cstabfishment of rival 
manufactories ; to protect trades against manufactories, it did 
not permif several 'kinds of trades to unite together ; in* many 
towns it did not allow a master to hire fof wages more than 
one or two conipagtionH or journeymen, to keep more than one 
or two apprentices. 

It wajj not jusdee which dictated these regulations : they 
were all directed against the consumer, and for the interest of 
the producer. The j-ich hdd a double cause for complaint, as 
making them pay dearer for every thing, and preventing them 
making the most of their money by manufacturing; but it is 
the poor who have complained, and their clamours ai-e still so 
great, that it is scarcely possible to think of re-establishing 
such regulations. Nevertheless, they exist in some towns of 
(lermany and Switzerland, who hold to their ancient prejudices ; 
and it is remarkable that exactly in these towns are to be found 
at this day accumulated capitals which would purchase all the 
provincial towns in France; at the same time that the citizens 
of the middle class, elsewhere destroyed, have preser^^ed an honest 
independence; no proletaries ijre to be seen there, and yet the 
conveniences of life are not dearer than ’in other places®. 


^ Manners and cnstonis wliieh are now, looked upon as merely picturesque, pre- 
serve, in the Swiss cantons, in many districts of Italy and Germany, that local 
industry which has not yet been absorbed by great manufactures. Each little 
district had its national costume ; head-dress, the form and colour of the clothes, 
ornaments, shoes, all was rigorously fixed; it is so still in that part of Switzerland 
which is not manufacturing. These costumes are rich and durable, and it is ver}’^ 
well for a girl to know that she cannot decently show herself, consequently not 
marry, without having amassed the little capibil represented by these best clothes 
{habits de,fcie)\ hut at the Siime time these costumes, unknown in the towns, are 
manufactured in each district. It is the way in which the ^♦^omen of the tillages 
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Without returning to the municipal institutions of our fore- 
fathers, we may at least conceive that the authority which they 
exercised for the advantage of monopoly alone, might be put 
into hands more impartial and more just, who would exercise it 
for the benefit of the whole commmnity. Let the principle only 
he agreed upon, and the means of applying it will not be want- 
ing, particularly how that we are enlightened by the double ex- 
perience of monopoly and of univQr&al competition. Even 
before'having re6ourse to such direct niean^ of restraining in- 
dustrialism, instead of continually exciting it, the aspect of so- 
ciety would change, if the government were persuaded that it was 
not advantageous, either to itself or to the nation it governs, to 
direct its efibrts towards extending raaniijactiires, Ip favour 
great manufactories at the expense of small trades, or the 
agglomeration of fortunes preferably to Jbeir division. The 
cessation of the indirect but daily encouragement which society 
gives to that system, whose dangers it is now experiencing, 
would perhaps suffice to restore the equilibrium, especially if, 
whenever a crisis occurred, an enlightened government should 
labour to diminish the glut instead of increasing it. 

Already governments have frequently been called upon to 
support a manufacture which was threatened with ruin; and the 
more gluts in the market increase, the more the embarrassment 
of the manufacturer increases, the more frequently will this 
assistance Ife called for. Now, the suspension or the absolute 
cessation of work in a manufacture for which there is no longer 
any sale, is a*firstifttep towards the diminution of general suffer- 
ing ; the government ought, in fact, to come to the assistance of 
men, and not of industry ; it ou^ht to save its citizens, and not 
business. F ar from making advances to the master manufacturer, 

earn their bread, weaving the stuffs and hats, the dress-inakcrs and modistes of the 
village, working for a market which they very well know, and are in no danger of 
encumbering. 4^^ employment would disappear, all these industrial resources 
would be taken away from the women of the mountains of Appenzell, of Schwitz, 
of Efitlibuch, and of Emmenthal, if the inhabitants of these valleys got accus- 
tomed to tJover their bodies with the calicoes of St. Gall, and their heads with 
the hatidkerchiefs of/rlarus. 
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to encourage him to manufacture to a loss, it ougiit largely to 
contribute funds to take the operatives from an employment 
which increases the embarrassment of all their fellow citizens. 
It ought to employ them in those public works whose products 
do not bear upon the market?!, and*do not increase the general 
glut. Public edifices, town-halls, markets, public walks, are 
native wealth, though not of a kind that can be bought and 
sold. Immense quantities of land may be recovered from water, 
on the seft-shore, .along rivers, and by draining marshes ; the 
fertility of whole provinces may be doubl(Kl, quadrupled, by 
works of irrigation, .which by means of canals circulate over the 
plains water borrowed from rivers ; and to make these improve- 
ments throughout tlie whole extent of France, and which would 
cover it with a network of running water, might well employ, 
not only her industrial classes, but a quarter of her inhabitants 
for a long time to come. 

But in assisting tlie workmen in any depressed industrial 
business by public w^orks, government must adhere principally 
to the following rules:— not to compete with an existing 
business'*, and thus biing fresh disturbance into the markets; 
not to make of those works which it orders and pays for a 
permanent occupation, to which will be attached a new class of 
day-labourers — but to make them perceive how long 
it will last, and where it will end, that they may not marry in this 
precarious state, but may keep up the wish to disperse, and to 
establish themselves ; in short, never to forget that these public 
works ought to bo a preparation and an apprecjtice^hip for a new 
situation, particularly as agriculturists, either in tlie new land 
which these works will, have made fertile, or in some colony. A 
workman detached from a great manufactory, where, thanks to 
the division of labour, he filled, perhaps with superior skill, one 
single function, is like one of the wheels beside which he worked, 
of no value detached from the machine. An Engl:^sh workman, 

* It would be well if this rule were attended to in every attempt to give eiaploy- 
ment to those who want it, or are selling their labour too low, lest by assisting 
some, others arc more distressed. Tr. 
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employed by his parish in breakiDg stones on the highway, is 
degraded even below a machine ; but a man who has been made 
to work intelligently at works of irrigation or clearing, and who 
has again become a peasant, a tradesman, a weaver, mason, 
carpenter, or blacksmith, is becoirae a complete being; he may 
go to Algiers, become useful to his Qountry wherever there is a 
demand for his labour, and regain complete independence. It 
will be said, no doubt, that these, immense works require 
treasure, and thkt the abandoning of industrialism will dry up 
the sources of the 'public revenue. We might ask in our turn 
what sacrifices of the national fortune has not industrialism 
already cost; what ruinous laws, both for the revenue and those 
who contribute to it, have not been made to secure to our 
manufacturers, sometimes the monopoly of the home market, 
sometimes a preference over foreigrf markejts ; we might say tliat 
this new sacrifice is also imposed by industrialism, for it is this, 
which having created proletaiii, has reduced them to die of 
hunger. Now the fundamental condition of society is, that no 
one shall die of hunger; it is only on this condition that 
property is acknowledged and guaranteed. But we do not know 
on what grounds industrialism pretends to be a source of the 
public revenue. Since nations, instead of working each for 
itself to provide the things it wants, have desired, each one 
striving against the others, to become sole providers of the whole 
world, we hdve seen all those old fortunes overtlirown whicli in 
manirfacturing countries had beep, transmitted from generation 
to generatiod as, part of the glory of the country. It is, in 
some sort, a necessary consequence of the system, that every 
new discovery in the arts should, enrich the first who made use 
of it, by ruining his predecessors: his opulence lasts ten or 
twenty years, while he can preserve his secret, or till another 
comes, who, more skillul than he, ruins him in his turn to rise 
in his ^ace. e It may be said that by these rapid vicissitudes, 
art, considered abstractedly, flourishes and becomes continually 
more pg"fect; but the fortune of manufacturers has lost all 
stability; they ipust themselves give up all trust in the future. 
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which is more than half our happiness. The violence with which 
all capitalists in those times engage in gambling in the funds 
is, in fact, the consequence of old and honest industry having 
become as hazardous as gaming. 

Even had manufacturers j^’emained much richer tlnm they 
are, it has never been easy to tax any considerable part of their 
profits. The two great sources of revenue to the state are taxes 
on land, and taxes on coiisumption. These last never produce 
abundantly, except wlien they reach the enjoyments of the 
poor, and wlien the poor have no enjoyments they pibduce 
almost nothing. All efforts of financiers to obtain a product 
at all considerable by taxes on the luxuries of the rich, have 
been vain. Thus, fiscal science, as well as all other branches 
of political econom}% requires that the poor should be liberally 
paid for their labour, that* they may contribute largely to 
public expenses. 

On whatever side we look, the same lesson meets us every- 
where, the poor, and ought to be the most important 

study of the legislator and of the government. Protect the 
poor; for, in consequence of their precarious condition, they 
cannot contend with the rich without losing every day some of 
their advantages ; protect the poor, that they may keep by law, 
by custom, by a perpetual contract, rather than by competition— 
the source of rivalry and hatred that share of the income of 
the community which their labour ought to secure to them; 
protect the poor, for they want support, that they may have 
some leisure, some intellectual development, in order to advance 
in virtue; protect tlie poor, for the greatest danger to law, public 
peace and stability, is ,tlie belief of the poor that they are op- 
pressed, and tlieir hatred of government; protect the poor, if 
you wish industry to flourish, for the poor are the most im- 
portant of consumers; protect the poor, if your revenue requires 
to be increased, for after you have carefully guarded the enjoy- 
ments of the poor, you will find them the most important of 
contributors. 
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As in the administration of a private fortune a knowledge of 
the income must direct the economicar arrangements of the 
family, so in political economy the question which ought to 
govern all others, from its importance, and from the conse- 
quences which result from it to all the members of the com- 
munity, is to determine the amount of the social or national 
income, to discover how much all the dilTerent members who 
compose the community have to spend a year. There is no 
man who does not feel that in a private fortune his expenses 
must all depend on his income. We take this word, income or 
revenue, in*, its largest sense, as comprising all that part of a 
fortune which is reproduced annually, so that whoever has the 
disposal of maj consume the Vhole, and employ it entirely 
for what he wants, without being poorer. We call income, not 
only the profits of land, and of capital lent, or of houses let, 
but the profits of all indusf,ry, of all commerce, of all agri- 
culture, the wages of all labour, the salaries of all servants, of 
the public or of private persons ; wo call income annual gains, 
whatever they may be, and we repeat that the first question in 
domestic economy is that which in fact is always asked, how 

c 

* £xtr|i€ted from the Mevue Menswlle d'Economie Politique: May and June, 
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much has this man to spend, by the year, or by tJie day ? 
It ought to be the first question in political economy also, 
how much has this nation to spend, by the year, or by the 
day? 

In the management of a ^riyate fortune the income is the 
only reasonable rule of expense or consumption. Every one 
knows very well that it is tlie way to ruin, if r man spends his 
capital with his income.* Every one calls ease in his circum- 
stances only the sum of what his income enables him to ^njoy, 
and considers as extravagance whatever exceeds each* one's 
means, and as what will bring inevitable poverty. It is the 
same with a nation, or with the whole of human society. Its 
wealth is only the aggregate of all private fortunes, its capital 
is the capiital of all* its income the income of all. And it is as 
true of a nation as of an individual that it is going to ruin if 
it spends its capital with its income ; that the sum of what it 
consumes docs not indicate ease unless we are assured that 
there is no waste, that expense does not exceed income. 

Every father of a family knows that he can only become rich 
by economy, by adding to his capital a part of his annual gains. 
He knows also, that he does not become rich by the fruits of 
his industry, unless his gains increase with his labour; he 
knows that there may be a profitable production and one that 
is not so. The shoemaker knows that if he made a hundred 
pairs of shoes the last year, by which he gained 8.v., and two 
hundred pairs of shoes this year, on each of which he gets 
la. Od , his income is the same, but his labour isnioubled; so 
that the increase of what ho has produced has not been profit- 
able to him : if on each of these two hundred pairs he only got 
Is., he sees that his labour has doubled whilst his income has 
diminished one-third. It may be the same with a nation, nei- 
ther production nor consumption are the certain sign of pro- 
sperity, which is increased only by the increase of income. 

Every head of a family very nearly calculates the difference 
between real profits and those that chance may give him. tie 
reckons the first only as his income, and places the second 

Q 
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among those happy chances, of the return of which he has no 
certainty. Real profit costs no one any thing : he who pays 
finds his advantage as well as he who receives. Such is tlie 
increased quantity which a man obtains from the land by agri- 
culture, when he sows one s^ick of^ corn and reaps five ; or the 
amelioration of quality by industry, when a hale of wool is 
made into cloth ;tor tlie great conveniences which he obtains by 
commerce, wlien he brings into towns salt piade on the sea 
shore.* But gambling profit, tliat of speculation, is a loss to him 
from Vhom it is taken. The gambler, cither on the cards, or 
in the public funds, or in merchandise, knows very well that he 
enriches himself at the expense of him who bargains with him ; 
that there is in fact no increase of fortune, only a change ; ho 
knows, though in fact it is not of much importance to him, 
that though the profits of his gante add to his own income, 
they add nothing to that of the nation, for they must he de- 
ducted from that of his adversary. But the father of a family 
understands better, because he is more interested in it, that ho 
can give to him who makes real profits a confidence .which he 
refuses to the gmnbler ; for the gambler either plays with equal 
chances and ho must lose as often as he gains, or he playjj with 
an advantage on his side, and he is dishonest. This man under- 
stands also, or he learns by experience, that he who pursues 
chances, loses successively all the qualities essential to the good 
ordering of diis fortune. Uncertain of the future, he seeks his 
pleasures in the present ; he does not distinguish his capital 
from his income, ^fjor he has really no income ; he does not pro- 
vide for the future with wisdom, for he has no future. For a 
nation the distinction between real profit and chance profit is 
still rnore important than foivan individual. Its income arises 
from the first alone ; the second presents positive and negative 
qualities which balance one another; but the second at the 
same \ime spreads vices among the population which destroy 
industry and foresight, and which lead as certainly to ruin as 
the "dissipation of capital. 

Every economist knows also that by his income he ought to 
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regulate the formation and increase of his family; that ho ouglit 
not to take a wife if he has not enough to keep lier as well as 
himself ; that he ought not to wish for children if he has not a 
sufficient income to divide with them, if he does not believe that 
he shall leave for them an inj^ome e.qual to liis own. The most 
vehement of human passions may, no doubt, create an illusion 
as to this, but the more precisely his income is fixed, the more 
he has stripped it of all increase from chances, the less will this 
illusion bt^ possible. Every workman knows, r^t the birth* of his 
children, that they not only will be many years incaptfljle of 
getting any thing,* but will prevent their father and mother 
from giving all their time to labour, and will consequently 
diminish their income. The family cannot increase without 
increasing expenses, and diminishing the means of providing 
for them. However, if the •father of a family has sufficient. to 
meet these without infringing on his capital, he must sacrifice 
other enjoyments for that of being a father. If he is secure of 
finding profitable situations for his children as soon as they are 
old enough, he sees without anxiety the increase of his do- 
mestic circle ; the education of his children is as a chest where 
he puts his savings ; they form a capital from which Ikj ex^^ects 
some day to receive an income. But if, on the contrary, he 
perceives that his annual gains are not enough, if he sees too 
that business does not prosper, and that lie will not be able to 
secure to tlie beings who are so dear to him sufficient income 
in exchange for their labour, ^the birth of each fresh child is a 
calamity. If ho is in easy circumstances, be^is careful not to 
expose himself to this ; but if he is in one of those unfortunate 
positions in which mep cannot ascertain their future income ; 
if it depends on circumstances c^er wliicli he has no control, 
on that terrible game which society sometimes plays at the ex- 
pense of the poor, then most frequently he gives himself no 
concern about it, but lets premature deaths repair the excess 
of births. 

Income is the measure of the increase of population in a 
nation as well as in a family. Income is the measure of, sub- 

* Q 2 . 
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sistence and ease to each ; the income of the whole is the 
measure of the subsistence and ease of the whole. The more 
young children there are in a nation in proportion to the whole 
number of its population, the more expense increases and in- 
come diminishes ; on the contaaryi the more individuals it con- 
tains between twenty and fifty in proportion toThe whole popula- 
tion, the greater is the working power. Now population increases 
whenever labour is sufficiently compensated to increase the in- 
come •of the working classes. Then there - are mdre births ; 
fathers can make ‘Advances for the education of their children, 
in the hope of future advantages ; there is .also more longevity 
in all the working class, for comfort is a cause of good health, 
and comfort is the consequence of a demand for labour. But if, 
on the contrary, income diminishes whilst labour increases ; if 
in particular wages diminish ; if the poor, to make up for this, 
force themselves to do more work, they are worn out by labour 
and privation ; they die young, or they languish in sickness ; then 
the number of effective men sensibly diminishes. Perhaps 
the number of births will diminish also, if habits of prudence 
and order prevail in the nation ; perhaps, on the contrary, they 
will increase, if men are so much degraded as to think pnly of 
the present moment, and of their sensual appetites. Thus it is 
seen that the disposition to drunkenness increases with indi- 
gence, but the children are the first victims of this wretched- 
ness ; the mare there are bom the fewer will there be preserved ; 
as when more are preserved fewer are born. The numerical 
quantity of the pjopulation may in this case be. maintained; it 
may oven rise in spite of the diminution of income, but the 
population arrived at the age of manhpod will be diminished, 
the chances of life will diminish, and the great number of 
births, which is accounted a sign of prosperity, will only indi- 
cate the great number of those who are bom only to die, with- 
out having l^nown either the pleasures or duties of life. 

Malthus has assigned subsistence as the limit of population. 
Mankind, said he, increases in a geometrical progression, and 
subsistence only in an arithmetical progression; the first then 
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proceeds towards a frightful famine. There is no doubt that 
there are limits beyond which subsistence cannot increase in a 
geometrical progression, that there are even limits beyond 
which it cannot advance at all ; hut we are at an infinite dis- 
tance from these limits. Tluere* is»room on the earth for an 
immense development of ^culture, and those of its products 
which we appropriate for our subsistence, animals as well as 
vegetables, multiply in * a geonaetrical progression infinitely 
more rapid* than mtin. He is, in fact, gifted with such a l^ower 
of multiplication, that the number of men Inight be doubled 
or quadrupled evei'y twenty-five years ; ho partakes of this 
power with all orgjyiized nature, though of all animals and 
vegetable^ lie possesses it in tlic smallest degree. But man is 
not destined to make an habitual use of this power, and never 
does. It is only in vgry rarS cases, after a great destruction *of 
the population, or when man is transplanted into a virgin soil, 
where, great need of labour being felt, a great income arises 
from this Inbour, and population rapidly proportions itself to 
it, because the life of those who would have died in indigence 
is preserved by easy circumstances. As soon as the level is 
re-established, population increases in the slowest manner, and 
tliis slowness is often even an indication of great prosperity. 
Where middle life is the longest, where each one who is born 
has the greatest chance of arriving at advanced age, there also, 
as at Geneva, the number of births approaches Aearest to a 
perfect equality with the deaths, Still more, where the number 
of marriages is proportionably the greatest, Vihere' the greatest 
number of persons participate in the duties, the virtues, and 
the happiness of marriage, th,e smaller number of cljildren 
does each marriage produce. At’ Geneva the average is below 
three ; two children represent the father and mother, and will 
receive the income which sufficed for their parents; the fraction 
below the complete third represents the individuali who do not 
live to a marriageable age, or who die in celibacy. The sub- 
division of inheritances with which we are continually threat- 
ened by the English economists is unknown, few tlie population 
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proportioning itself to the income, maintains itself in the same 
or increasing ease, without its being possible to say whether its 
progression is geometrical or arithmetical. 

The law which Malthus imagined, with its two progressions, 
one geometrical and the othei^ arithmetical, and the danger of 
famine with which he threatened the human race, would only 
find their ajiplication at some h 3 rpothetical time which the 
human race will probably nev/3r see.< Whereas it is now, it is 
every^*day, that tlie increase of population ou’ght to bo regulated 
by the increase of *its means of subsistence. When the popu- 
lation sufiers, it is not because corn and moat fail in the market, 
but because there are not means to purchase them. When it 
feels at ease, it is not because new suppli^^s of provisions arc 
spread out for sale, but because it has a sufficient income to 
command what it wants in greater abundance. Malthus him- 
self, though lie only expressed the gross and material- limit of 
subsistence — the only one to which his theory of the two pro- 
gressions can relate — appears to have had a vague idea of the 
proportion of the pojmlation to income ; lie has explained that 
by subsistence ho understood all the wants of man relative to 
his condition, which is destroying at the base the reasoning on 
which he relies. 

But if income is the measure of the ease and prosperity of 
all, if it is the regulator of consumption, if it is the regulator 
of populati()n, how happens it that Malthus has not expressed 
it, that none of the economists have pointed out its importance, 
have even mentWned its name ? How can this omission be 
explained, when Adam Smith, the true renovator of this science, 
owes ^11 the progress he has enabled if to make to his care in 
constantly comparing public wealth with a private fortune, by 
the judicious application of all the rules of domestic economy 
to al^ the problems of political economy. It is because all 
dogmatic wiiters, all those who wish to raise a system, must 
attach it to some striking idea which can be understood by all ; 
and that the idea of tlie social income, of that power which 
gives the impu^^se to all the social mechanism, becomes more 
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confused the more they strive to fix it : it escapes them by the 
infinite multiplicity of its relations, by its continual trans- 
formation, by the daily exchange which is made, either in pro- 
duction or in consumption, of the income of one with the 
capital of another. The economioal philosopher looking at all 
the different kinds of social wealth can never say, this belongs 
to capital, that to income, without some ohe being ready to 
answer ; what you call bgpital is my income, and what you call 
income is my capital. This impossibility of finding in ihaterial 
things any character by which tliey may bb* arranged in either 
class ; this necessity of considering the division in an abstract 
manner, and as qply existing in the appreciation of each 
person, Jias cause^l it to be judged more easy to deny it al- 
together ; to consider only what society produces instead of its 
income, what it co^isumel instead of what it spends. The 
experience, however, of every day ought to teach us, that a 
nation as well as an individual sometimes sees its circum- 
stances become less easy in proportion as its production in- 
creases ; that sometimes also the increase of consumption, far 
from being an expense, is a means of wealth ; and that whatever 
has been used is reproduced in so much abundance, that in 
consuming, capital is amassed. 

The recent sufierings of society will never be truly explored, 
and it will not be possible to remedy tliem, till there is some 
idea affixed to the division of income and capital, however 
abstruse and intangible iU \nay be. It is useless to open 
saving banks for the people, without being •assifred that they 
have an income out of which they can save ; it is useless to 
labour at their educfition an^ instruction, without being first 
secure, that the time they are obliged to employ in securing an 
income will leave some little repose for thought, some little 
vigour for meditation : it is useless to push a new production 
without being assured that from this production will arise an 
income proportionate to the efforts which this will require ; it 
is useless to open foreign commerce without being sui;c that by 
stdling to foreigners income will be increased*; that in buying 
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from foreigners, the saving that will be made of one part of 
income will not annihilate at home another part more import- 
ant. Population, production, consumption, accumulation, pro- 
fit, prosperity, indigence, all is connected with income, all is 
explained by income. 

Will it still be asked, what then is^social income ? It is the 
sum of the incoilie of every man. What is that sum ? We 
are ignorant of it. Of what material* fart of wealth is it com- 
posed ? We are* ignorant of that also. We can only seize 
on the* idea of this* income as being what is in the hands of 
each one ; we can only recognize it according to the calcu- 
lation which each one makes for himself. Science points out 
mysteries which she cannot succeed in enlightening. The 
management of a fortune is reduced to conjecture, when an 
exact calculation cannot be anivefl at. ,Now, whenever the 
question relates to public wealth, where so many positive and 
negative qualities are imperfectly balanced ; where the prime 
cost, the market or competition price, the price estimated in 
days of labour, in subsistence, or in money, continually mix 
together so many opposite ideas, it is not possible to make a 
valuation which can be expressed by numbers, to arrive kt any 
quantity other than conjectural. 

The mercantile system made the wealth of a nation to con- 
sist in the gold and silver which she possesses, and which, ac- 
cording to its supporters, she is continually accumulating ; the 
system of the physiocrats only acjinowledged as wealth what 
is derived froth land. Both have been victoriously refuted by 
Adam Smith ; both, however, yet maintain an influence which 
misleads many minds ; becaus^, to the question, What is 
wealth ? they can give a positive answer, false, it is true, but 
one easily remembered, whilst Adam Smith has been able to 
answer only by an incomplete and vague enumeration, the idea 
of whi^i, ev(^ if it has been well comprehended, soon fades 
away; 

Public, wealth, according to Adam Smith, is all that which 
constitutes the fartune of each one ; houses, fields, tools, cattle, 
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man himself, with the skill that he has acquired and his faculty 
of labour ; then all the products of the industiy of man, though 
some of them are so fugitive that they are not susceptible of 
accumulation. This enumeration appears very vague, yet it is 
sufficient to dissipate many errors.* By comparing in the for- 
tune of each person these ^different possessions with the quan- 
tity of gold and silver which each one has, iB will be acknow- 
ledged, that money makb§ a very small part of wealth, either 
private or public: It will be acknowledged also, that the 
mutual debts and credits of two individuals make no part of 
public wealth, for they are two quantities, negative and positive, 
which balance one ^another. The public funds will also dis- 
appear, fpr they are credits of the lenders on the possessions 
of the taxpayers. Paper money will also disappear, for it is 
a promise to pay ii\ money, or a mortgage on the precious 
metals in circulation. This list alone of the public fortune 
will suffice to dissipate the error of those who attribute to 
credit a creative power, whilst it only gives to one the disposal 
of what belongs to another without augmenting either its 
quantity or its power. 

The enumeration of the income of all will bo, perhaps, still 
more vague, but it may serve to dissipate some illusions. 

Whether man dedicates his labour to agriculture or to the 
industrial arts, whether he makes land produce fruits or gives 
to those fruits a form more adapted to the use *0! man, he 
increases the value or the quantity of the materials on which 
he employs himself ; he makes wealth by them, arfd this wealth 
is superior in value to the advances by means of which he 
obtained it. The superiority ^of the annual product of the 
labour of man over his annual * advances, comprises all the 
income of the community ; but this surplus value has two 
diflFerent valuations, according to the labour which it has cost, 
and according to the wants of those who use it. , 

When a family lives completely isolated, when, however 
numerous it may be, it is always directed by a common in- 
terest, which proportions the labours to the w/ints of each of 
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its members, there is no work done without being demanded, 
without its destination being known. There is no money price, 
because there is as yet no exchange ; and nevertheless tlie idea 
of income is more clearly developed than in our complicated 
societies, where the idea of giving a special security to the 
general interest is giv^n up, and, where individual interests 
contending with^ one another by means of exchanges, it is 
believed that the same end will be attained. In this isolated 
1‘amiiy, which we will suppose numerous, it i‘s known that there 
will be required * annually a determinate quantity of food, 
clothes, and furnitiu*e. The members ol the family have 
already materials, provisions, and tools, the products of theii* 
former labours ; some may be considered a§ capital which they 
have accumulated, such as com for seed, the fleeces of which 
they mean to make cloth, the tools* which, they will use ; others 
are the income of tlie preceding year, which they will consume 
whilst they are producing for the next — these are food and the 
clothes which they are wearing. The members of the family 
set to work ; they divide their labours ; some plough and sow, 
some prepare leatlier, some weave avooI ; they collect and finish 
all that it is necessary to provide for the coming year. Tn this 
provision we recogni/e three parts : one is capital — it is re- 
placing those advances which had been made to agriculture or 
industiy, the seed of the tiller, the wool and flax of tlie 
weaver : the other participates in the nature of capital and of 
income — it is the subsistence .of the family during the ycai’ 
they have been ^t work, the food they have consumed, the 
clothes they have worn out ; it was income as the produce of the 
prece4ing year ; but as an accumulated product which must be 
in existence at the commencement of each year to recommence 
labour and to make it productive, it is capital. The last part 
is pii^e income ; it is the material quantity of the product of 
tliis year ovor the preceding one, or the profit of labour. 

If will be seen that, even in this most simple state of society, 
incomet bas something in its nature mysterious and in- 
tangible; it is converted into capital ; capital is consumed like 
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income; it is the blood which nourishes the human body, which 
is converted into its substance, and which, notwithstanding, is 
continually renewed. In this state, however, some of the laws 
of the community are more clearly understood than when the 
complication is increased. It iS acknowledged that the product 
of labour is moie considfirahle, in proportion as tlie means of 
producing are perfected, as the machines ate better ; but it is 
also felt that all inefoase production is not profitable. 
The wants of society arc limited; all that cannot bo consumed 
is useless. The quantity of food that a given number of 
individuals can eaf is soon attained ; thenceforward there would 
bo a loss of labouii in increasing it, and all the superfluity of 
labour bestowed pn food must bo employed in increasing its 
quality, not its quantity, in making food more wholesome, or 
more delicate. Th^ quantity of clothes which a given number 
of individuals will require in a year is a little less precise; 
though the same dress may suffice for a year, it will be more 
agreeable to have a new one four times, eight times a year, so 
that the same dress only lasts six weeks, j^ut we must stop 
there ; all the clothes supplied beyond what ai’e wanted, cost 
useless labour, without advantage to the community, without 
producing income. If the productive power goes on always 
increasing, by the increased perfection of skill and instruments, 
it soon arrives at a limit where it must cease to augment the 
quantity, and employ itself only in perfecting the quality. 
There is not one of the products of human industry to which 
the same rule does not apply. At the same Time, the perfection 
of the quality has its limits ; they are laid down by that labour 
itself which society iS called on to perform ; all the productions 
which can only be enjoyed by those who have leisure, are use- 
less unless this leisure can be reserved. 

Thus, there are limits prescribed to production which it can- 
not go beyond. It is only when contained withhi these limits, 
that the redoubling of its power is an advantage. The quantity 
must be regulated by the number of the population, the quahty 
by its leisure. Should man succeed in callhig to his Md the 
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highest sciences ; should the progress of mechanics permit him 
to accomplish infinitely more work in infinitely less time, he 
must also longer suspend his productive powers ; he must 
reserve much more leisure ; for the most exquisite aliments, the 
most costly clothes, and al> wDrka highly perfected, are only 
used by persons of leisure. , 

Those rules whihh are understood and clearly seen in a family, 
however numerous it may he supposed* fo be, are equally true in 
every State of so'ciety, though it may not be directed by an 
intelligence which Comprehends all the relations of its members 
with one another, by a will which makes thefn all concur in the 
common welfare. Individual interests ha^ broken the bond 
which united them : men have been permittee^, by the assistance 
of exchange and of money, each to satisfy his own wants apart 
from the rest, without caring for th*e publi/5 good ; they are all 
found to be in opposition to one another ; but philanthropists 
have found it easier to say and to believe that their reciprocal 
opposition restraining all, tends, by their combined action, as 
much to the advantage of all, as if it were really the object 
they had in view. 

The interest of production is considered as independenfbf the 
interest of consumption ; and this interest of production is 
divided among a great number of rival interests. Those who 
have in hand a certain quantity of accumulated wealth, have 
taken upon themselves in general the direction of annual pro- 
duction ; they are divided into^ two classes, one guards the 
interests of a^cujture, the other those of industry. They say 
to the landed proprietor, give to us up the use of your estate, 
of your buildings, of your imprpvementg. We will direct all 
the labour, and out of what it produces we will reserve for you 
a portion always the same, rent of land or of houses : that will 
be your income. They say to the labourer, let us take the 
direction of y/)ur labour ; we will collect the fruits of it ; and 
before you could obtain them, we will pay you day by day, 
wages w^^ich we will take from our capital, and which will form 
your income;* \ye will advance on our part new capital for 
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different improvements ; the product of your labour will be more 
considerable than if you directed it yourselves ; but that will be 
our profit. Then comes the government and the church, who 
take from rent, wages, and profit, a new share, which they distri- 
bute as income to every class^ of^puj^lic functionaries. 

At the same time, other capitalists undertake the direction of 
industry ; they secure wages to Vorkmeh, rent,to the proprietors 
of mills and machines,** interest to other capitalists who are 
content with lending their capital without wislnng to givQ them- 
selves any trouble ; they pay taxes to government ; they keep 
a profit for themselves : they arc thus the distributors of an 
annual income to four or five classes of persons ; but this income, 
whether obtained in the country or in towns, is never anything 
but the surplus of Ihc value of what labour has produced above 
the advances that have been* made to produce it. 

rroduction ^vould always be proportioned to demand, if 
labour were always performed in concert with the consumers. 
But the farther commerce extends, the more exchanges with 
foreign countries are multiplied, the more impossible it becomes 
for producers to measure exactly the wants of the markets for 
which they have to provide. Besides which, they care very 
little about it, and instead of asking whether their efforts will 
really increase the income of the community, each one labours 
to appropriate to himself the greatest share at the expense of 
others, and often the shortest way to do this is to ^liminish the 
portion of each. 

The capitalist who undertakes any busine^^ will certainly see 
his income increase, if the demand of the consumers for the 
products of his industry is increasing in the market which he 
supjdies ; but this increase, if it* is common to the whole of 
society, is, singularly slow and gradual. In order that there 
may be a greater demand for food, it is not alone necessary that 
there should be a great increase of births ; for this circumstance 
by itself, being accompanied by an increase of expenses and a 
diminution of gains, the mass of the population will bo \^orse 
fed, and the greater number of children will die in infancy ; 
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but there must be increased means, particularly for the poor; for 
food makes three quarters of the expenses of the poor, whilst it 
is scarcely a tenth part of the expenses of the rich. Increased 
means will prolong life among the poor, and more children will 
arrive at manhood . In couij trim's where population has increased 
most rapidly, either by births or by longevity, it has never yet, 
except in coloni(j,s, beefi known to 'double itself in a century, 
though it has been calculated sometimes, that if it continued to 
increase at the rate of such dr such a yeai;, it would double 
itself 'In much le^s time. In general, in really prosperous 
countries, it does not increase in a sensible jnanner. Its pro- 
gress is, however, the limit which agriculture ought to impose 
upon itself in the production of alimentary substances. I^aying 
aside the oscillations of good and bud harvests whicfi balance 
one another, the quantity of subsistence should not be increased 
more than a hundredth part in a year; for it is the most rapid 
rate at which population increases in Europe ; and as each 
improvement in agriculture gives more considerable and rapid 
produce, each ought to be followed by abandoning those kinds 
of cultivation which give the greatest weight of alimentary sub- 
stances; a certain number of fields of potatoes, for inst^ice, to 
produce corn, fields of corn to produce flesh nicat, or fermented 
liquors, fields cultivated for alimentary substances to produce 
flax, hemp, madder, raw materials for the industry of towns. 
It is, in fact, what is generally done, excejit that many sub- 
stances cultivated at first for man have afterwards been appro- 
piiated to animals^ which comes' to the same result. 

In detached districts which have little communication with 
their neighbours, the quantity of alimentary substances which 
can be* consumed every year iiufficiently well known to the 
producer to prevent his cultivating and throwing into the mar- 
ket a quantity of substances which cannot be sold; but when 
the fiirmer is near a large town, a seaport, a canal or a railway, 
or any raarlfet in fact whose extent he cannot calculate, he 
pay^ no attention to this. If he can, he doubles and redoubles 
his harvests, and calculates that he shall sell them by disposing 
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of them at rather a lower price than other producers. To lower 
the price, he begins by endeavouiing to diminish the income of 
those who compete witli liim in production, by giving less rent 
to the proprietor, less interest to those who have lent him 
money, less wages to his labourers,^ less taxes to government. 
By taking more com to market than he could sell, he neces- 
sarily produces this effect, for the price* of corji becomes lower, 
all the farmers make same complaints to the proprietor, to 
the capitalist, to tlie labourer, to the government; reijts di- 
minish, interest becomes lower, wages are reduced. • 

He reacts at thp same time on all other farmers. If his 
methods of cultivation are better, he can, with the same labour 
and the same advances, produce a greater (piantity of food, and 
gain at a price ai? wliich others lose. Thus he continues to 
enricli himself whilst othei^ are ruined. Then ho wishes to 
take the farms of otliers with his own, and he finds capitalists 
who will facilitate his doing tliis ; the trouble of inspection will 
not bo doubled, though his undertaking is doubled ; it answers 
better to get 4 per cent, on i'20,00() than 5 per cent, on 
.4*10,000. Small farmers disappear, and nothing is seen but 
cultivation on a great scale. 

Thus all incomes arising from land are diminished by this 
(‘xaggerated production. The proprietor consents to lower his 
rent, the capitalist is content with 4, instead of 5 per cent, 
interest, the farmer witli 4, instead of 5 per /ient. profit, 
the labourer with 1.9. a day wages instead of 2s. All are, 
however, consumers of commodities, and joined together they 
form themselves the great mass of consumers. The dimi- 
nution of income will to every one of them be followed by a 
diminution of consumption, iil quantity or cpiality ; thfe poor 
will give up meat for bread alone, or bread for potatoes. The 
effect on the rich will be more complicated ; in consequence of 
the diminution of income, more capital will be required to live, 
more land to obtain the same rent, more money must be lent to 
get the same interest, larger farms to get as much profit ; an*d as 
the rich pay great attention to keeping up their families, *and not 
to make improvident marriages, the number of old rich families 
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will decrease, as it does every generation, and consequently in- 
heriiiances will be more considerable. As a result of this, the 
consumption of the rich class, taken in a mass, will diminish, 
not only in proportion to the diminution of income, but also by 
the diminution of the number ^of j)ersons. This double action 
is very apparent in England, though the nuruber of roads open 
to fortune maintain probably a greater number of opulent fami- 
lies there than elsewhere. The total number of landed pro- 
prietor has thoi'e sensibly diminished, tlii\t of farmers has 
perhaps diminished, still more. The quantity of corn, meat, 
and beer consumed must have diminished qIso ; as to the day- 
labourers, they are gone back again from meat to bread, 
from bread to potatoes ; their consumption has diminished in 
quantity and quality. • 

We have fixed our attention j)i:^ferably on agricultural in- 
dustry, because the relation between production and consump- 
tion is here most easily perceived ; but exactly the same thing 
takes place in regard to the manufactured productions. Thus 
to produce a greater demand for clothes, it is not only requisite 
that there should be more births, but more ease in the circum- 
stances of those who are to wear them ; more income ip every 
class of the nation, for all employ part of their income in 
dress. The increase of births may only increase the number of 
deaths, and make no diflerence in the consumption of any kind 
of wearing jnaterials. The increase of vitality, by prolonging 
life after manhood is attained, a period when more is laid out 
in clothes, hps a much more sensible effect. However, as we 
have seen, neither the multiplication of births, nor longevity, 
will double the population in a hundred years. Ease in their 
circumstances will increase piore rapidly the consumption of 
clothes, and particularly among the poor. It is an advantage 
to health, to cleanliness, to enjoyment, to change the clothes 
frequently. The sultanas of the Great Mogul made it a point 
of honour to tear their dresses every evening that they might not 
wear them more than one day ; perhaps some European women 
have thirty dresses in a year ; their caprice may not extend to 
a consumption ’ beyond this, but as a matter of health and 
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cleanliness, an average of four new suits of dress a year is pro- 
bably the highest term to which national consumption will 
attain. As soon as the manufacturers have produced this 
quantity of fabrics they cannot usefully go beyond it. Then 
they must fix their attention pn*the quality, and not on the 
quantity ; they must vary the materials of their fabrics, their 
fineness, their elegance, and then at last they linst stop ; super- 
numerary hands must be I'lnployed in something else than in 
manufacturfng articles of clothing, or tliey must perish for 
want. Now the increase of productions in nfanufactnres is in- 
finitely more rapid than in agriculture. Such a machine, with 
a given quantity of ^abour, doubles the products in a year ; 
such another quadruples, even multiplies them ten-fold. The 
quantity of matcriafs sufficient to dress every one lias soon 
been produced ; the limits th the improvement in quality, ‘at 
least as /ar as regards working men, is also soon attained. 
Labour is incompatible with fine and elegant clotlies ; a work- 
man looks upon duration as the most precious quality in his 
clothes; but this quality dispenses him from renewing them 
often, and diminishes his consumption ; as to the substitution 
of cloth for serge, of cotton for wool, it is not an increase of 
consumption, it is often a diminution when the second costs 
less, and requires less labour than the first. 

But the manufacturer, like the great farmer, within reach of a 
large town, does not know his market; he is lost in what is vague, 
lie figures to himself buyers wUliput number ; or without caring 
for his rivals’ losses, he thinks only of attractiftg his customers. 
Ho thinks himself a patriot when he ruins only a foreign manu- 
facture by the development of hij own industry ; then he is^vain 
of it ; but indeed he has no more regard for those of his coun- 
trymen. All his labour, all his skill, consists in underselling; 
sometimes in substituting a more perfect, more expensive, but 
more productive machine, for those already in use ;• sometimes 
renting his buildings, obtaining capital at a lower rate, tlins 
diminishing the income of the rich who are idle ; sometimes 
lessening the wages of his workmen, and the income of thenn- 
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dustrious poor; sometimes reducing the profits of his own 
business, which he can do profitably if he pursues it on a 
greater scale ; sometimes attracting the taste of the consumers 
by offering them new productions, or by the invention of new 
fashions. Thus he incroasos l^is production by diminishing 
the incomes of capitalists, of the proprietors of mills, of his 
fellow-manufacttirers, of himself, and in short of his work- 
men. To many this operation is fal^a^ ; when lie raises what he 
manitfactures ffom t‘5,000 to 150,000 annually ,*he destroys 
the nine manufacturers, his rivals, who with 15,000 each com- 
peted with him ; when he reduces the wages of his workmen, 
or obliges his rivals to dismiss theirs, he ^rst causes the weakest 
among them and their children to perish for want, and then tlie 
greatest part of the rest. His prosperity is fatal to things as 
well as to men. His new mantifacture, his now machinery, 
have made the old useless, which are ruined by his riyalry, and 
all the capital which had established them is annihilated. It is 
a loss of income to society by the diminution of interest of 
money, by the diminution of the profits of industry, by the 
loss of rent on all buildings, on all machines that are become 
useless, by the diminution of the total number of workmen, 
and of the wages of each. Tliere is then diminution of con- 
sumption in all classes ; and whilst the manufacturer e)xeris 
himself with all liis power to increase the quantity and improve 
the qualit;^ of the fabrics which he has to sell, his exertions tend 
as actively and as (‘fficaciously to diminisli the number of pur- 
chasers of both«quality and quantity, and to lead all those who 
are impoverished to make their clothes last longer, and to con- 
tent Jthemselves with coarser qualities. • 

We should fatigue the reader in vain by following this out in 
regard to the fabrication of the other products of industry, 
utensils, arms, furniture ; everywhere we should find that con- 
sumption /uninot go beyond a certain limit, difficult to trace, 
without doubt, but no less certain ; that whenever production 
oversteps this limit, exuberant production, far from augmenting 
inoome, diminishes it, and that then the increase of material 
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wealth, of apparent riclies, produces througliout all society only 
straitened means and poverty. 

We believe that hy this analysis of the income of the com- 
munity, we have sufficiently answered the difficulty which we 
have raised; we tliink we have •made it understood how there 
may be too much, of even the best things. Tn effect, labour is 
a good thing ; hut too much labour may be offered, if it thus 
lowers wages, and if it cionsequently diminishes the income of 
tlic workiufAi. Capital is a goocl tiling, but tfiere may he too 
much (capital, if that, and not the demand lb# consiimptiori, ex- 
cites production, 'klien, in elfect, production is snperi{)r in 
value to the income which ought to purchase it ; this dispro- 
portion lowers the vafue of all there is to sell, and consequently 
diminishes the incorhes of all tliose who have something to sell; 
the jiropvietors of tliese incomes are, however, in their turn, con- 
sumers, and tlie loss which they hav(^ undergone will render 
them so much tlic more incapable of purchasing the production 
of tlie following year. Production in itself, in short, is a good 
thing, hut there may ho too much production, either by means 
of a su])erabundance of labour or of capital, or by the too 
powerful assistance which science has given to the useful arts ; 
for when production has not been regulated by the desires of 
th(‘ consumers, and hy their means of satisfying them, means 
which must he measured by income, production remains unsold 
and ruins the ^u’oducers. • 

Another proposition results^ from what we have shown, and 
it contradicts the received doctrines : it is, tl^at it is not true 
tliat the contest of individual interests suffices to produce the 
greatest good of all ; bjut tliat as the prosperity of a family 
requires that in the mind of its *liead expenses should afways 
he in proportion to income, and production he regulated hy the 
wants of consumption, so in the administration of the fortune 
of tlie public, it is necessary that sovereign authority should 
watch over and restrain particular interests to make them siih- 
^^e^vielit to the general interest, that this authority should^ never 
lose sight of the formation and distribution of ii\eome, for U is 
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income which spreads ease and prosperity throughout all classes ; 
tha! this authority should especially take under its protection the 
poor and labouring class, for it is that class which is the least 
in a state to defend itself, which is more likely to be sacrificed 
to every otlier, and whose gu&ripgs form the greatest national 
calamity ; in short, that it is not the rapid increase of national 
wealth or income which sovereign authority ought to have in 
view, but its stability and equality for the duration of an in- 
variable proportion between population and incoinb is always 
attencled by general well-being, whilst whenever they are subject 
to variable chances, the unexpected opuleiKK? of some cannot be 
considered as a compensation for the ruin and miserable death 
of others. 
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COLONIES OF THE • AN.CIENTS, 

COMPARED WITH THOSE OF THE MODERNS, 

* 

AS REGARDS THEIR I^'FLUENCE ON 'J’HE HAPPINESS OF MANKIND^. 


When we endeavour to givc^n account of those causes whigh 
have contributed to dfffiise among men all the advantages of 
social life, tliu first, the most important, which is especially 
pointed out hy the study of antiquity, is the foundation of 
colonies. The history of the colonization of the countries 
situated on the shor(.*s of the Mediterranean may he called also 
tlic history of the civilization of the human race. This his- 
tory, without hcang known to us in all its details, is sufficiently 
tauglit us hy tlie historical movmnents which antiquity reveals to 
us, to enable us to have an idea of it as a whole. Almost from 
the earlii'st times we find a powerful nation, the ^Egyptian, 
arrived at great wealth and great glory hy events which escape 
our investigation. Its history* is enveloped in clouds, hut the 
domestic life of the inhabitants of Egypt, their customs, their 
n.rts, their manufactures, their agriculture, have been submitted 
to our inspection ; the image of tl^em has been preserved by 
indestructible monuments, which quite recently have been care- 
fully explored. . The civil life of the Egyptians, their life as 

members of the great citij of society, is represented by pic- 

« 

* Les colonies des aticiennes comparces d celles des modernes, sous le ra 2 ^porUde 
influence sur le honheur du genre humain . — Tire de la Bihlioth^que wn^verselle 
de (ieneve, Jan. 1837. 
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tnres, which makes it present to our eyes. We there see that, 
witliout the sliadow of a doubt, they had already made in 
those arts by whicli nature is subjugatt^d, that progress which 
appears to us most suited to render a numerous population 
happy ; that they were higMy , civilized two thousand years 
before the Christian era. 

Tlie Egyptians liave no historians which are come down to 
us, they have no philosophers kno^Yl^ to us who have studied 
the march of human society ; their infittence. However, on 
their neighbours has been revealed to us, for the people who 
have given us the most admirable models *10 the art of writing 
history, the people who have best understood the art of con- 
structing human society, the i^eople who have studied witli 
most advantage the action of interests, opinions, and passions, 
the Greeks, begin their history {meciscly at that period wlien 
the immense picture of Egyptian civilization, which .has been 
recently placed before our eyes, was composed. The Gn'eks 
tell us, that at this epoch they wia*(' themselves completely 
barbarians, and that they owe all their progress, all their 
development, to Egyptian colonies. 

The Greeks could only know very imperfectly tins''* figured 
history of Egypt, which the art of engraving has multiplied in 
all our libraries, and which, till our times, had been (‘oncealed 
from all eyes, in those sacred asylums from whence the pro- 
fane were Excluded. They did not endeavour to make tlieir 
own history agree with these n^onuments of ancient Egypt; 
they were occupitd with themselves, and not with the pictures 
of Thebes with its hundred gates. Although vain, although 
endeavouring, as all nations do, to shed a halo of glory around 
their own origin, it is they who have told us that their an- 
cestors had not risen above the savYige state at the arrival of 
the Egyptian Inachus on their coasts, nearly eighteen cen- 
turies befoi^p Christ. The Greeks, they say, the Pelasgians 
had no settled liabitations ; they were hunters and shepherds 
at the^ame time, but their country, intersected by arms of the 
sea and by moiintains, did not admit of the extended pastoral 
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life of the Scythians, the Tartars, and the Arabs, nor of the 
formation of great communities. They were not acquaiiited 
with all the domestic animals; the horse was brought by sea, 
it was a present from Neptune; they were acquainted with no 
modes of culture, the vegetable kingdom only siq^plied them 
with acorns and beech mast/ on which they fed without plant- 
ing the trees which produced •them. <rho introduction of the 
tlircc great cultures, tlie^ wheat by Ceres, the olive by Minerva, 
die vine by Bacchus, points out;r under a mythological veil, the 
progress for which they were indebted to sj^rangers. Nicme of 
the three w(‘rc kno\yn in Greece before the time of Inachiis ; all 
the domestic arts were equally unknown, and men were clothed 
only in the skins of* the animals which they had eaten. 

This social stat<5 ol* the Pelasgians is inferior to that of all 
the inhabitants of Asia, c^f* all the negroes, inhabitants of 
Africa, who practised arts and agriculture, to nil the pastoral 
nations in both these i^arts of the world, to whom agriculture 
is forbidden by the nature of their country, but who have, 
however, made some progress in civil society ; it is inferior 
even to the hunting nations of America, who knew at least 
maize and potatoes, and who fabricated some kinds of stuffs, 
and it can only be compared to the state of the savages of 
Australia. Nevertheless the Egyptian colonies brought the 
inhabitants of this country to a state of the highest civiliza- 
tion ; they taught them all the arts of life, all tjie means of 
subduing nature. They did not drive them away, they did not 
exterminate them, but they achnitted them into their now com- 
munities, they united tliem with the colonists in their cities ; 
they did not make them into Egyptians but into Greeks ; 
religion, language, manners, dfesjj, all was Greek, all belonged 
to the new country not to the old; especially the political 
organization was Greek. There only were seen to arise liberty 
and patriotism ; there was lighted the torch which was to 
enlighten the universe. 

About three hundred years of the history of the Greeks, 
from the arrival of Inachus, who founded Argos, to* that of 
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Danaiis, who was called to reign over the same city, are filled 
witl^ stories half traditional, half mythological, of the arrival 
of all tlio^e chiefs, Eg}"ptian or Phoenician, who each in their 
turn founded a new city, and brought with tln^m an endowment 
of new arts, of new knowledge. Greece transmitted to pos- 
terity the names of those who taii*ght them the different kinds 
of agriculture, th^e working of*mim^s, the art of weaving, of 
navigation, writing, coining, commcfco and music. Three 
hundr^'d years jrolled over, but af the end of fchat period 
the Gireeks were ^ore advanced than their instructors, the 
Egyptians ; forming so many separate states, and engaged in 
continual struggles, they were less powerful, no doubt, they 
were less wealthy ; society was less stable, %nt there was more 
life in them ; all classes of the nation Were drawn nearer 
together, more mixed together ; tlipre was more happiness for 
all. 

Scarcely had the aborigines and the colonists which came 
from Egypt melted into one nation, Greece, when she began 
in her turn to spread along all the coasts of the Mediterranean 
the civilization slie had received. Colonies of lonians, .^olians, 
Dorians, bent their way to Asia Minor. Others founded new 
cities in Italy, in Hicily, on the borders of the Pontus buixinus, 
on the coast of Africa, and on that of Provence. Everywhere 
these colonies exercised on the indigenous inhabitants the 
happy influence which the Egyptians had exercised on the 
Greeks. Everywhere they civilized them, everywhere they 
taught them the arts of life, V?vcrywhere they admitted the 
ancient inhabitanls to an intimate union with themselves, and 
everywhere, thanks to this union, they soon outran their 
mother city in population, ir^ wealth, in all the arts, and even 
in development of mind. Troy, a Greek colony, was more 
powerful than any of the Greek cities which leagued together 
for h^jf ruin. The colonies of Greeks in Asia Minor were 
richer, more ^advanced in the arts and in philosophy, at the 
period of the war with the Persians, than the Peloponnesus, 
though their situation did not permit them to resist that power- 
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ful monarch so long. The south of Italy took tlie name of 
Greecia Major, because it surpassed, in fact, ancient Greoce in 
its extent, in the number, the riches and the power of its cities. 
Sicily was covered with cities still more prosperous. Syracuse 
not only surpassed Corinth, whiph had founded it, but its popu- 
lation equalled that of the whole of the island at this day ; it 
is said that it contained r,200;000 inhabitan,ts. So Marseilles 
surpassed Phocaea, which had founded it, and Cyrene the island 
of Thera, -which had sent out the first colonists. 

Rome was not a colony of Greeks, but Romo owed her 
civilization, her lajvs, her language, her religion, to the nations 
of Italy, educated by the colonists from Greece. Rome was 
not content, as the* Greeks had been, wdth only carrying from 
country to country her arts, her language, her religion, and her 
philosophy; she w^ould i-eign wherever her arms had penetrated. 
The Greeks sow^ed their coasts with new and independent na- 
tions ; the Romans aimed at unity, they also spread their colo- 
nies as far as they carried their arms ; but these colonies, 
although an image of the great city, were only garrisons from 
the great nation, not g(;nns of new nations. They also, how- 
ever, were intended to mix wdth the aborigines, to communicate 
to them all the progress which Rome had made in the arts and 
in the social sciences, and to initiate them in civilization ; and 
tlie colonics of tlie Romans, in all the ancient world, completed 
the first education of the human race. • 

It will be thought, perhaps, that a picture of the progressive 
civilization of the modern world by the gplonies of Europe 
would not yield in grandeur to that of ancient colonization. 
In fact, during the three last centuries, Europeans have sent 
colonies into almost every part of the habitable world.* They 
have subjugated countries infinitely surpassing in extent those 
they have lef!t, and they have founded empires and republics 
proportionably larger than those of the old world. Neverthe* 
less, we cannot for a moment compare in our minds the colo- 
nies of the ancients and those of the moderns, without the 
first impression, even before reflection, informing us th§it the 
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colonies of the ancients renewed the liinnan race, tempered it 
afresk, and began political existence with all the advantages of 
youth ; ours, on tlie contrary, ani bom old, with all the jea- 
lousies, all the troubles, all the indigence, all the vices of old 
Europe ; that the colonies, o{ the ancients, in every point 
of civilization, constantly Tose a\)ove those who had given 
birth to them ; t^at ours as constantly descend below their 
founders ; that our colonies, already 8%^ large, are destined to 
becoma larger, but that in vainT ’^ill be sought Ibr in«them, tlu3 
virtue^ the patriotism, the«vigour, which belonged to the first 
age of the world. , 

More attentive observation makes us feel still greater dilfer- 
ences. The Greeks, and before them the ^Egyptians, founded 
a colony that it might be complete in itself; Ve, that it may bo 
a part of another emiiire. They had constantly in view the 
welfare of the colonists ; we, the advantage of the mother coiin- 
try. They wished the colony to suffice to itself, with respect to 
its subsistence, defence, internal government, and all the prin- 
ciples of its development: we wish it to be dependent in every 
way, to subsist by commerce, and that this commerce should 
enrich the mother country ; that it should be defended /Jay her 
arms, obedient to her orders, governed by her lieutenants, and 
that these new citizens should receive even their education only 
from their elder brothers. 

A profound study of the colonies makes us perceive another 
difference, still more afflicting. The colonies of the Egyptians, 
of the Phoeniciaiv^, of the Greeks, and even of the Komans, 
brought benefits to tlie countries where they were established ; 
ours, calamities. The first, by their ^contact, civilized the 
barbarians ; the modem Euw^j^eans Jiave, wherever they have 
settled, destroyed all civilization foreign to their own manners ; 
they have barbarized (if this expression may be* allowed) the 
nation'^ whoip they called barbarous, by forcing them to re- 
nounce all the arts of life which they had themselves invented. 
They haVb in their turn barbarized themselves ; for here 
Europeans have, descended to the manners of pastoral nations. 
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there to that of hunters ; everywhere, in all their transactions 
with the aborigines, they have sullied themselves, hy decSit, by 
abuse of force, and by cruelty; everywhere they have gonc^ 
back in the arts they brought from Eurojx^ ; their agriculture 
is become half savage, all t^ieii tcAols more rude, all their know- 
ledge more incomplete, distinguislied men more rare ; and the 
general level of intelligence,* as well as oS morality, has de- 
scended instead of risiAg. 

Perha|5s to tl>is will be objected the success of the United 
States, whose prosperity appears ’so brilfiant as to leave no 
cause for the moderns to regret the system of ancient coloniza- 
tion. The United^ States, however, owe perhaps their principal 
advantages to their first I’oumhTs having approached much 
nearer to the (Ireeks and Romans in their ideas and opinions 
than we do now. ddic idlgrims of New England, emigrating 
in seaj’ch of liberty of conscience, proposed to themselves, in 
the first place, to create a new country, as the Greeks had 
formerly done ; all other colonists, sent by Europe, took with 
them, as their only principle, the love of gain, as their only 
theory, the extension of commerce ; thus they always sacrificed 
the future to the present, and sowed the seeds of dissolution in 
the new colony from the moment of its birth. We shall have 
only too many occasions of remarking that these seeds have 
also been developed in the United States. 

Jjet us endeavour to observe better the contrast between the 
principles of the Greeks when they founded a colony and ours. 
The Greeks, when they transported themselves into a new 
region, wished their colony to represent the original type of 
their own communitji, the city ; when we found one, it repre- 
sents the original type of ours, ^n empire. They concentrated 
their political existence on one point, we disseminate ours over 
a territory. * This is not the place to inquire which contribute 
most to virtue, to happiness, to the progress i)f intelligence, 
the small republics of antiquity, or our great monarchies. ^Each 
nation is led by circumstances which govern thewjiole race, 
to aim at a certain degree of strength ^nd independence proper- 
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tioned to the power of other nations, who for want of this balance 
might? be tempted to abuse their power. But at the origin of 
nations, at the beginning of associations, there was more liberty 
to profit by the lessons of experience ; to colonists only can it 
be said that, in order that mutual wants may unite them, and 
that a fratenial tie may be established among adventurers, often 
brought together by chance alone, they must begin by being 
small, they must feel weak among stmigers, for power would 
only make them airogant and threatening; their si tualion must 
^ force them to conciliate the aborigines, they must strive to 
associate them to themselves instead of treating them as 
savages, and especially to be careful not to bring among them, 
as the only mark of civilization, the art of war to exterminate 
them. 

In founding a colony, the first oittention of the Egyptians, 
the Phoenicians, then of tlie Greeks and Bomans, was the, choice 
of the site where they would build their city, for it was in 
cities that they wished to live, it was by means of cities that 
they spread the arts of the life of towns, or civilization*'. Tlie 
site of the city should be naturally so strong that its inclosure 
might he easily defended, and that its inhabitants mightj' Vith- 
out the assistance of the mother country, resist the sudden 
attacks of those in the midst of whom they had first established 
themselves. But this resistance supposed also that the colonists 
could easily b^ assembled to take arms, that the call of the 
trumpet, which answered to our alarm bells, would make them 
run from every pai’t of the ten'itory of which they had taken 
possession. From this circumstance alone was derived import- 
ant modifications in their whole economy. ^ First, their territory 
must be very circumscribed. Most frequently it was a desert 
whicli they had legitimately acquired from the aborigines in a 
pacific manner, and this first contract was not, a^^ in modern 
colonies, continually interpreted, continually modified by fraud 
or violence. The colonists felt that they could not, that they 

* From civitas,. city, we^have the words civis, civiliSf civilizatio. 
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ought not, to go far from their city, from their only retreat ; 
they had no temjitation to usurp a greater extent of land, and 
that cupidity which continually involves Europeans in war with 
the aborigines did not act on them. 

The colonists, weak, few in niyn^er, and completely abandoned 
to themselves, for the mother country did not think of defend- 
ing them, took care to build all their houses, in the narrow in- 
closure of the city. »At night they reposed under a com- ' 
mon guaffd, in the day only they could g© abroad into the 
fields to their rural labours From thia circurastanfie their 
agriculture took the character of that of Provence or Spain, 
where there are no farms, no houses dispersed in the fields, and 
where all the cultivators with all their cattle are shut up in the 
towns. This sys'fem of agriculture has certainly heavy incon- 
veni('nces. It increases the work of the labourer and of his 
beasts j it scarcely permits of his attending to his land, or ex- 
pecting abundant harvests : it docs not encourage him to plant 
his fields, to oniament them, to feel an attachment to them. But 
the influence of this system on man is more important than on 
the creation of wealth. Now the sentiment of social life, of civil 
life, is what it is most important to keep up among colonists, and 
the rural inhabitants of towns will continue much more civilized 
than if they were scattered oven* the country. In itself the 
undertaking of foundings a colony relaxes the social tie. It is 
always the most independent spirit, the most proud, the most 
intractable, who engage in ^these adventurous projects. Often 
it is those who cannot support the yoke,/)f the laws in the 
mother country, notwithstanding their ancient authority and 
the power of custorp. These men are still less disposed to 
obedience in , a perfectly new state, where no 2)rcjudico lends 
support to order, where no habit is deeply rooted. (Ireat care 
must be talit^n not to allow theun to disperse themselves in the 
deserts ; for if they can fix their habitation at ^ great distance 
from their comrades, they will soon acknowledge no law but 
their own caprice, no judges but their resentments, their of- 
fended pride, and their other passions. Eac^i father wijl bo a 
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little tyrant in liis family ; a stranger to the society of liis 
equak, he will exact implicit obedience from his wife and chil- 
dren ; the art of persuasion will he useless to him, the art of 
conversation will present to him neither charm nor reward ; he 
will know no pleasures but thosg of the senses, and intoxication 
will take the place of all mental development. If by chance 
there arises a quarrel bet’^x'eu him aifd one of his neighbours, 
he knows that no neighbour will seOftliem, no peace-maker 
will con^e to his assistance, no iliquest is possi))le; lie will then 
endeavour to get ride of his tadversary, or if he is without arms, 
to tear out his eyes in the American mode,, to have done with 
him, that he may not be tormented by his comphhnts, and that 
he may not be condemned by his testimony,^ even supposing lie 
would submit to tribunals which cannot rdach him. ' Wliat- 
ever may have been originally the cwiltivation of his mind, or 
the mildness of his charaebT, ho will very soon arrive at the 
condition of backwoodsnuut , the colonist of the distant forests, 
such as ai*c seen in America, in tliat solitary exisOuice, brutal 
and violent, which destroys all true civilization, itll sympathy 
with other men, hut which preserves all those (pialities by which 
a fortune may bo nnide, such as strengtli of body, addroiis, tlie 
spirit of enterprise, and especially the spirit of calculation and 
cupidity. 

But in the Greek colony, man was always in the presence of 
man ; he hud*to give to his fellow-(*itizens, his (joinpauioiis in 
adventure, an account of all his movements. He could not 
run the risk of goinjg to any distance without his absence being 
remarked; he could not give WTiy to any excess without his 
intoxication, his rage, his acts of tyranny being known to all, 
and subjecting him to publig ahimadversion ; he could not 
commit homicide, and flatter himself he should escape the law, 
whether his victim were a fellow-countryman or a native. The 
colony^ it is true, had no force to pursue him out of its terri- 
tory ; but lie fiad himself such constant need of the colonial 
goverhment that he constantly returned to place himself under 
its wing, * and this government which knew its own weakness 
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iind^ its want of neighbours, looked upon a quarrel with the 
natives as a public offence. Tf the delinquent adopted the 
plan of not returning at night to his own house, of withdraw- 
ing himself from the tribunals of his own country, he must go 
away for ever, and eternal exilo^vras looked upon as the greatest 
of punishments. 

In modem colonies, an' immense extent o.( fertile land seems 
abandoned to tlie first occu[)ier; and the colonist, reckoning on 
the poweiful protection of the hfiother country, takes apportion 
of it for himself, out of all proportion to his physical strength 
to cultivate, to his capital to improve, to his wants to consume 
the produce. The colonist of antiquity, who only depended on 
himself, and on his companions in the adventure, did not wish 
to possess fields f4*om wlience he could not hear the trumpet of 
war calling him to defend tb^e city; and on this principle, colonial 
authority founded the division of the land that had been 
acquired. -All must have nearly an equal share, for all must be 
within reach of the walls ; the divisions extended like the 
sections of a circle, the cultivated fields were nearest the fortified 
enclosure ; beyond, the colony possessed a zone of pasturage, 
from whence the approach of an enemy might be perceived at a 
great distance. Thus, whatever might be the inequality of 
wealth among the associates, a supenor interest, the safety of 
all, brought them, to an equality in territorial division. Each 
head of a family was not required to j)urchase bis new land ; 
the distribution was gratuitous; or at most, it was proportioned 
to the jDower of each family to'cultivate and, defend it, and to its 
numhers to consume its productions. Thus, from the time of 
their arrival, the colonists, limited in space, were obliged to 
introduce into their fields tfte culture which was suitable to 
land of the highest value; they brought with them those modes 
of cultivation which the most advanced state of rural science in 
the mother country had led to the j)ractic 0 of, and thus they 
taught their art to the savages. Ours on the contrary learn 
theirs from them ; masters all at once of an immense extent of 
land, which they hold by right of the sword, ^ or by a'' purchase 
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of a share from a company, tliey do not husband any of the 
heneits of nature. They clear the forests by fire, or by barking 
the trees, and leave them to decay where they stand ; they 
abandon every system of manuring, of improvement, of the 
rotation of crops ; they iipply tjiemselves to benefit by some of 
the natural advantages of the soil, to which they sacrifice all 
Others; they exhaust thekiil sudfcession of the same crops, 
and tliey soon reduce the richest soil to< sterility. All the vast 
and begLUtiful countries which ‘border on the Atlantic, whose 
fertility astonished l^ie Europeans. when they landed for the first 
time, have been ruined in tliis way by the cupidity of the culti- 
vators, who sacrificed the 1‘uture to the present. The colonists, 
instructed by the native Americans in tlic arts of destruction, 
did not even think of imitating them in the drt of preservation. 
The same fault is repeated at this* time, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in New ITolland, in Van Diemen’s Land; in these new 
coloiiie!^4and is distributed by four hundred and eiglit liundred 
acres. Tliey wisli to begin with farms as extensive as tliose 
which the richest English farmers cultivate in a manner which 
requires great advances, and yet tlu^y give them to men almost 
without capital, who are therefore almost necessarily obliged 
to cultivate them as those who went before them did, on the 
borders of the Atlantic ; regarding only the present, and with 
no thought for the future. So in the projects of colonization 
for Algiers, ^ve hear only great companies and great farms 
spoken of, whilst what ought especially to be considered, is the 
customs of the Arabian cultivators, the means of associating 
them with the European, and of making this association pro- 
fitable, by improving the industry of the country, and not over- 
throwing it. If, in fact, the hind conquered in Africa is taken 
from the native cultivators to be given up to speculators, to 
people eager to enjoy, eager to destroy, and incapable of creating 
any thing, agriculture, i'ar from advancing, will go back from 
the point to wfeich the Arabs had brought it. 

Thb Greek colonies were composed of men whose condition 
was free, but who came from every rank of society, and they 
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were led, in the heroic ages, by the sons of kings, and in 
later times by eiqmtrideH^ or citizens of the most illustrious 
birth ; yet the necessary consequence of their enterprize was to 
establish the greatest equality among the colonists. Those who 
engaged in the adventurous, ex5)edition8 took no fortune with 
them, nor did they think of mal^ng a fortune. It was not that 
they renounced ambition ; they hoped to distinguish themselves 
in the first rank among^ itheir fpllow-citizens in council or in 
war. They hoped to become great, by their eloquence*^ their 
prudence, or their valour, never to become rich. On the soil of 
their new country, they expected to subsist only by the labour 
of their hands ; they#received, like all the rest, their share of the 
colonial fields, they^must cultivate them without seFmnts, with- 
out day-labourers, without slaves; for the new community, 
surrounded by enemiews, by nvals, could not consent to assemble 
in its bdsom domestic enemies. Among the small nations of 
antiquity, at the time of their mutual independence, slavery was 
only an accident of the rights of war, and not an industrial 
organization; it liad.not therefore yet made labour dishonour- 
able. The greatest citizens of the colony did not refuse to 
perform manual labour, but it was necessary that tlw labour 
should not fill up all their time, for they must devote part of it 
to the administration of their new country, to its instruction, 
and to its defence. In a country where the cultivator has no 
rent to pay, where the state has no debts, where one share of 
the product of the labour of» rising generations has not been 
mortgaged or sold in advance by their parentS*to their creditors, 
in a country, at the same time, where manners are simple and 
tyranny is unknown, frural industry always produces .much 
more than is necessary for the support of those who are employed 
in it. If, even now, the cultivator can live upon half his 
harvest, and give up the other half to bis landlord, formerly the 
cultivator being the proprietor, could live upon t!he labour of 
half a week, or half a day, and consecrate the other half to*the 
service of the public. 

Thus, those who were rich in the mbther c&untry were no 

s 
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lon^r rich in the colony, but on the other hand the poor were 
no longer poor ; both lived by the labour of their hands, but a 
labour liberally rewarded by nature. Both were called upon 
for an habitual exercise of all their corporeal faculties, but they 
did not the less habi^urflly eXerCis(^all the powers of their minds. 
The government of a cqlony had a greater share of democracy 
than existed in aily ancient state; it ought, and it could do so 
without danger. The different ponditions of the citizens in such 
small ^lations dicl not act as with us, or in Our colonies, by a 
universal rivalry of one another ; but on the contrary, all felt a 
common interest, which had relation also to the aborigines. In- 
tercourse with them could alone feed the colony at its commence- 
ment ; the means of gaining their friendshi]^, of obtaiL'ing their 
confidence, of establishing between them and the colonist com- 
mon signs, a conventional language, was the business of all, 
the urgent interest of all: at the same time, it was frern these 
aborigines that all danger arose; watchfulness of them, defence 
against them, in case of any sudden quarrel, were also interests 
equally felt by all. When they left their mother country, some 
sons of illustrious men, some sons of rich men, had jirobably 
brought with them some pride of birth or of family, some feel- 
ing of superiority, and if this superiority was united to a more 
careful education, to the habits and experience of the world, to 
the traditions of their fathers, to talents ; it was acknow- 
ledged and appreciated, for it was useful to all. It even 
flattered the popular imagination) for it is in a country where 
all is new, where 'all is first springing up, that the recollections 
of antiquity are most dear. But the lowest colonist, the lowest 
cultivjitor, had the same identical interest as the nobleman. 
Like him he served his country by his vigilance, and defended 
it by his arm, like him he was admitted into the councils where 
the Hew born nation deliberated on the existence of all. The 
more restriclJed the circle was, the more close and. intimate their 
confidence, so much the more did the man of the common 
people receive from the wcll-bom man with whom he was 
associated, the '^powerful education of common circumstances 
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and common action. We are accustomed in these days to 
confound instruction with the influence of hooks; hutf the 
greatest instruction, fruitful instruction, is the action of man on 
man. All social interests were in turil debated in the Agora, 
every example was placed hefor# the eyes oj all; all characters 
were in some sort developed in public, and the study of man, 
the pliilosophical study of*liuman passions and human interests, 
was accessible to the poprest as well as to the richest. The 
delicacy oY langimge and mocles of expression did no<; mark 
difierent conditions, for all studied to speak with the* same 
purity of language*: if from time to time some books increased 
the fund of public ^nstniction, their effect was popular ; it was 
to asseinhled Greece that Herodotus read his history. In our 
times, also, we have pretended to democracy; hut the first 
element of the Greek cities* was wanting, that equality of con- 
dition ]yhich resulted from their economical organization, an 
equality which was nowhere greater than in the newly born 
colonies. 

The community of interests, the close approximation of all 
the citizens, their constant action on one another, made the 
colonies of antiquity resemble a school of mutual instruction. 
The information which some superior men had brought, soon 
spread through the whole mass of the little nation, by continual 
contact, by a dail) exchange of all their observations and of all 
their ideas. What one knew, all knew, all practised, all taught 
to the natives : it is thus thojt the culture of wheat, of the olive, 
of the vine, working in metals, weaving, tho*alphabet, and the 
aid of writing, a knowledge of coins, of calculation, of music, 
were successively introduced into the new countries, and tradi- 
tion or mythology preserved the traces of these great benefits : 
each was attributed to one hero, to one semi-fabulous being, 
but all his companions became, with him, the instructors of 
nations ; because the talent, the superiority, the beneficence of 
each chief was reflected by all the members of the growing com- 
munity associated with him. 

What an afflicting contrast do our modern colonies form to 
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those of the ancients — the civilizers of the human race ! Our 
colomsts, when they leave the shores of the mother country, do 
not form a chosen society, associated together to run the same 
risks, united by tlie confidence that all will be ready to expose 
themselves, each for aH, all* fc«* qne. There is among them 
neither fraternity nor confidence ; there cannot be. The colo- 
nists are for the ntost part men who have experienced in the 
world either reverses, or at least great sorrows. They leave 
Europd with ruined fortunes, credit shaken by misfortunes, 
which the world is Mways disposed to attribute to their impru- 
dence ; they go to seek a new world, where they may forget the 
old, and whore they may themselves remair^ unknown. There 
are also restless spirits, who reject with bitterness the /orms of 
the old world, and who cannot be content in the xdace to which 
they are there restricted. There are alsot adventurers greedy 
of gain, who not being willing to trust to the ordinary 
chances of agriculture or industry, consider fortune as a game, 
and risk their lives and property on chances, which because 
they are unknown, appear to them immense. This mixed 
troop, already so little wwthy of confidence, is increased by 
the scum of the old community, which it casts with aversion 
upon the new. Bad individuals, whom their family would 
save from the ignominy of Judicial proceedings, obtain as a 
favour to be allowed to go to the colonies. The garrisons 
sent there are composed of regiments recruited by soldiers 
who have been expelled I’rom other regiments for their follies, 
their vices, and sofnetimes their crimes. The managers of the 
finances, the officers of justice, even the governors, are often 
sent teethe colonies as an honourable exile. I'lie more emi- 
nent have been sent because fliey were in less credit at court ; 
others from the legislative chambers, because their opposition 
wassfeared. Some have been taken from before the eyes of 
the public, to^whom they were becoming odious ; others have 
been sent away, to prevent inquiries which would have ruined 
them; all have been chosen not as being most fit for the 
colony, but as b^ing inconvenient in the old country. Lastly, 
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in this afflicting enumeration of so many elements of disorder, 
of vice and of crime, we have not yet comprised that Mass, 
which Europe could not add to them without a cruel offence 
to humanity, those who are transported, — men branded by a 

sentence which makes them infajnousi and who are sent to 

<• 

inoculate with crime a new nation, constituted and designated 
by a name which makes o’ne shudder , — a 2)eiial colony. 

Is it strange that merA Icnown to one another as belonging to 
certain cl/Isses, all suspected, though in difforelit degrees,* should 
avoid instead of seeking one anotlto ; — that as soon as they 
arrive on the va^ continent open to their enterprises they 
should disperse over its whole extent? Those who feel in 
their hearts the love of honour and duty know well, that any 
contact with the companions of their adventures may contami- 
nate them, may compromise them, but can teach them nothing 
good. , Those who wish their past lives to be forgotten avoid 
the observation of men ; those who feel that their present 
conduct will not bear examination avoid it still more. All the 
beneficent influences of human society are lost upon them all, 
but its corrupting influences remain, for the colonists do not 
live absolutely alone. The richest, the most civilized, are 
obliged to associate with their inferiors in the manual opera- 
tions of their establishment, and they always acquire something 
of their language, of their coarseness, and of their vices. 
Even in the penal colonies, whatever may be th# repugnance 
of the proprietors to mix .with tlie convicts, as almost all 
labour is performed by them, they must •oommunicate with 
them, they must place some confidence in them; and esti- 
mating them according as they arc more or less hardened in 
crime, they almost consider as tin honest man one who has 
only been led into it once or twice. .The corrupting effect of 
the habitual ^presence of corrupted beings is inevitable ; the 
poison spreads equally to those who hate and tho«e who excuse 
them. The man who should see in these convicts, by whom 
he is surrounded, only objects of disgust and aversicgi, would 
f^oon lose all sympathy with the human countentince, all pity 
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for suffering, all faith in the expression of feeling, — would un- 
dergo a moral contagion even more grievous than he who had 
been accustomed to look on vice and crime with indulgence. 
Thus these degraded beings, who can only be produced in the 
mire of great cities, wh« hav^ lost^ all moral feeling, who can- 
not distinguish what is just and honest, introduce into the 
^ places where they are transported a focus of corruption, winch 
will continue to develop itself as long as they live. Ages 
will not stifle the^e fatal germs of vice, barbarously •carried to 
establishments desttned to* rapid increase. We have grafted 
the most poisonous of fruits on the young shoot, which grows 
vigorously, and promises to become a large ^tree in future gene- 
rations. 

It is not only by penal colonies that the crimes and vices 
of countries wliich have passed tlirdugh civilization have been 
transplanted into virgin soils. The history of Europei^n colo- 
nies shows everywhere civilized man abusing the superiority 
of his powers and of his intelligence to despoil the aborigines, 
to force them into war, to corrupt them, and to exterminate them. 
The Greeks, by their colonies along the whole extent of the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, settled wandering nations*; led to 
agriculture, then to arts and commerce, hunters and shepherds ; 
taught them the science of government and the love of liberty, 
substituted for a gloomy and bloody worship, for the jealous 
and oppressive power of bodies of priests, the worship of 
heroes, benefactors of humanity^ vfho were the gods of Greece ; 
opened their minds to a philosophy which was at a later time 
to purify and reform an already reforming religion. By all 
these benefits the Greeks called into existence an increase of 

t • 

population, and of a happy pbpulation, which passes our com- 
prehension. Greecia Major, Sicily, and Asia Minor, reckoned 
thousands of cities to which no provincial towns of our greatest 
empires can he compared. At the same time, the population 
of tbe natives, enriched by the arts of Greece, increased with 
a not lQ^s surprising rapidity, and civilization extended into 
regions which the cFrilizing nation had never trod. Now, on 
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the contrary, wherever Europeans have established themselves 
they have destroyed the pre-existing civilization. By ^lieir 
contact have disappeared, first, all those of highest rank in the 
indigenous society, then all the improved arts and the agri- 
culture which was practised by the natives, then their virtues, 
and at last the race itself. Pt is a fact, which at this time does 
not admit of doubt, .which* is even presented to us as a law of 
nature, as a necessity, ^that wherever a white race comes into 
contact with an indigenous race, that race njust disappear in 
the course of a few generations. 

When the Spani^irds landed on the coasts ot tlie new world, 
they found them pretty equally divided between natives still 
barbarous, and natit’cs which had already made great progress 
in civilization. The most advanced among them were the 
inhabitants of the Antilles,*and those of tlm two great empires 
of Mexico and Peril. These shewed what development the 
red race which peoples America was capable of acquiring by 
itself and without foreign assistance. Tribes formerly wan- 
dering had long been settled. They had found in the new 
world very few species of animals capable of being tamed; thus 
they had not tried the pastoral life ; but they had had more 
success in extending their dominion over the vegetable king- 
dom : by means of agriculture they had obtained a very 
abundant subsistence ; in fact, a numerous and happy po- 
pulation covered and fertilized the country, wjiilst a class 
devoted to the arts had built large cities. Between the tropics, 
a space- of much less extent 'than is required in temperate 
regions, suffices, with less labour, to fumisli man with food. 
In the tierras calientes (the hot regions near the sea), as well 
as in the islands, a planfatioh oj* bananas, a platatiar^^ which 
does not occupy more than one hundred square metros af- 
fords each year more than four thousand pounds’ weight of a 
nourishing substance, whilst the same space would scarcely 
produce tliirty pounds of corn in France. A plantation of 


A metre ia a little more than a yard. 
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manioc, from which the cassava is extracted, requires, it is 
true* more labour and more time, but it furnishes a substance 
as abundant and more nourishing than the banana. The 
culture of all the productions of the tropics was practised in 
the islands with skill ; ^it supported a population prodigiously 
numerous, which with few wants add much leisure, passed life in 
feasts and joy. The population of Mexico and Peru, especially 
in the tierras templadas and the tierr^as frias (the^femperate 
and cojd regions, of the mouirtains),* were obliged W^o employ 
more constant labqjur, either to subdue nature, or to support 
the political and religious luxury of these t'syo nations. Maize 
and potatoes formed the basis of the nourishment of the 
people, but at the same time an infinite '\fariety of fruits and 
flowers multiplied the enjoyments of man. • The boafs of the 
gardeners, who came to Mexico by ..the lake, displayed, as they 
do now, all the pomp of that rich vegelation. The planta- 
tions of maguay {Af/ave Americana) y from wliich tliey ex- 
tract the pulqucy or wine of Mexico, filled the place of our 
vines. Manufactures adapted to the wants of the people were 
multiplied in the towns ; a court which loved splendour, 
grandees proud of their wealth, and a religion surrounded by 
pomp, had directed industry towards the production and the 
enjoyment of luxury. The red race, as well in Mexico as in 
Peru, wished to perpetuate the memory of its great deeds and 
of its discov^ies, and for that purpose had invented a kind of 
writing by hieroglyphics. It had also discovered the art of 
extracting from thq mines, and of working some of the* metals, 
and for its misfortune used ornaments of gold and silver, 
which excited the cupidity of the first Sp^anish colonists. 

We have no intention to retrace here the frightful conduct 
of these Spaniards in the new world ; public opinion has branded 
it for ever. It is enough to say, that if we ‘ consider the 
numfeer of their victims, and the duration of the torments in- 
flicted on them, their crimes surpassed all the crimes whicli 
sully'the history of the. human race. In the intoxication of 
victory, some Tartar conquerors gave the dreadful order to 
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massacre all the inhabitants of a town, of even a province, to 
raise hideous pyramids of their heads, in remembrance of 1;heir 
victory ; hut the avaricious ferocity of the Spaniards cost 
humanity many more lives ; they were destroyed by torments 
much more atrocious, much itiorQ proJonged, they were sa- 
crificed without provocation l&y the cairn calculations of avarice. 
The peaceable inhabitants* of these countritis were all equally 
condemned to the labour of the mines, they were forced upon 
exertions which were beyond *tfieir strength, • whilst they were 
not allowed sufficient nourishment* they were driven liy the 
whips of their inspectors, in spite of weakness, wounds, sick- 
nesses, and they were relieved from these horrible torments by 
death alone, which soon released tliein. Depopulation went on 
with such Strang^ rapidity, that in the course of a single 
generation the red race disappeared from the Antilles:* the 
population of St. Domingo alone was, nevertheless, more than 
a million inhabitants ; Cuba had at least as many; all other 
islands in proportion. Among the Caribbees, some thousands 
of this unfortunate race escaped extermination ; but it was only 
those, who initiated by suffering, and losing all hope, did not 
continue in any fixed abodes : they abandoned agriculture, re- 
nounced their civilization, and cast themselves upon savage 
life. The inhabitants of Mexico and Peru had been subjected 
to an oppression no less frightful ; but whether it was that the 
race of the inhabitants of the mountains was mf>re vigorous, 
or more accustomed to har^i labour, whether it was that the 
corvee ® imposed upon them, the mita whieh called them by 
turns to the mines, was exercised with rather more equity under 
the eyes of the viceroy.himself, or whether time was wanting to 
finish the work of destruction, a part of the ancient inhabitants 
survived the most atrocious measures, and it is they who are 
now renewing*that part of the population. At the time of the 
journey of M. de Humboldt, they were not subject to any kind 
of corvee f their labour in the mines was voluntary and ;well 


Statute labour, which a peasant had^to do forjiia lord. 
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paid, and they had resumed the pursuit of agriculture with 
spirit. In Mexico, the red men, who still form a population of 
3,679,000 souls, are alone distinguished by their industry in 
the cultivation of land, and their activity in introducing it into 
new districts. But this^race^s pow only composed of labourers ; 
all the grandees of the city-empire have disappeared, and with 
them all the wealthy, all the priests, all the learned men, all 
the citizens of towns, and all the merchants. None of the old 
civilization is to he found among them. TJie labowrers form 
the lowest steps of ta Spanish and Christian civilization whicli 
is not their own ; none of their ideas are pri?pared to profit by 
it, no progress is possible to them, no European development 
penetrates to them. In Peru, the red race has suffered more : 
it is nearly extirpated, and nothing remains of the ancient 
civilization of the Incas, but negroes and mulattoes have taken 
place of it, and are employed in the most fatiguing labours. 
In Chili, where the native race was more remarkable for its 
warlike virtues than for its civilization, it has been driven out 
of European society ; but the savage tribes are excited by the 
Spaniards to continue wars with one another, and intoxication 
has deprived them of all the qualities which forrarerly dis- 
tinguished them. 

Never, we hope, will Europeans, will Christians recall the 
conduct of the Spaniards in the new world, without horror and 
indignation.*’ With some reason, no doubt, it has been attri- 
buted to the spirit of the sixteenth century. The old Spanish 
bands of Ferdinapd the Catholic, of Charles the Fifth, and of 
Philip the Second, distinguished themselves during this 
century, in Italy, in France, in Germ/iny, and in the Low 
Countries, by their ferocity, and we cannot be surprised if the 
same character was still more manifested in the new world, 
whqre ttese jSerce warriors found themselves completely witli- 
drawn from ^the restraint of public opinion, and had, at the 
same time, no feeling of brotherhood for another race. But 
without^ p'retending to excuse the Spaniards, it is particularly 
the modem system of , colonization that we must condemn for 
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such horrors. It is this system which drives to foreign lands 
adventurers without honour, without probity, without restraint, 
which encourages their cupidity, which celebrates their robberies 
as exploits, and which, abandoning to all their most shameful 
passions, men of another race, jvhpm they began with calling 
savage in order to excuse .themselves from any feeling of pity 
towards them, and to consider tliemselves authorized to despoil 
them ; gives to the aggressors all the support of a powerful 
nation advh-nced in the art of war, furnishes 'them witb arms, 
with ammunition, and, when requisite, with«oldiers, to finable 
them to exterminate their inoffensive neighbours. In con- 
tinuing our review of modem colonies, we shall soon find that 
the arrivaj of colonists from every other nation of Europe has 
been not less fatal ?o the aborigines than that of the Spaniards. 
Besides, the Spaniards are the only nation that have admitted 
the natiyes into their social union, to occupy at least the in- 
ferior ranks of it. Among them alone the red race of America 
multiplies : everywhere else it is on the point of being ex- 
terminated. 

It is indeed only in the old Spanish colonies, in Mexico, in 
Peru, and in the Philippine Islands, that the devouring 
activity of adventurers has given place to sedentary habits, and 
that the inhabitants think of enjoying life instead of having no 
object but to get rich rapidly. There, only, is the universal 
competition to acquire, to accumulate, by means honest or dis- 
honest, moderated, at least,^ if not suspended ; there, only, 
have the subjugated races also obtained, it not equality of 
rights, at least some consideration and some protection. In 
Cuba, the Spanish colgnists continue to make their profits by 
uien’^, instead of things; they are* manufacturers, and they are 
given up to the mercantile spirit in all its harshness ; they cul- 
tivate the su^ar cane, and they make sugar in the true system 
of the chresmatistic school, seeking only to save; as inuch ex- 

® Exploiter, to make the best of any thing by working it. Exploiter^ ses terHs, to 
improve his estate. Exploiter une 'triine, to work a mine. Exploitermne fork, 
to fell a forest. 
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pense as possible in the subsistence of the men who produce it. 
Thus in all slave countries, there is not one in which the treatment 
of slaves is more barbarous than at the Havanna, none where 
the slave trade is more openly exercised. In all the rest of the 
half desert possessious of,tli^ Spaniards, in New Mexico, in 
California, the Andes, in Paraguay,, and countries watered by 
the Maranon, wterevef, in slfort, 'a career has been opened 
to adventurers, the creoles act in the old spirit pf colonists, and 
their influence in making the coVintry barbarous, is !is constant, 
as crifel, as it has over been. All the neighbouring tribes have 
been abandoned to them like the game of the forests and 
savannahs, to make a profit by their life or by their death. 
They go to hunt Indios bravos (Indian savages) with as little 
scruple as they would hunt wild boars. If they can ensnare 
them, they take them by nets, by^ traps, or chase them witli 
dogs. If they surround their villages, they massacre, all who 
resist, they drag the remainder into slavery. By their con- 
tinual pursuit they have forced these Indians to live wandering 
lives, to subsist by hunting ; and wherever the Spaniards take 
these Indians captive, they oblige them to continual labour, 
beyond their strength, under which they soon perish? Along 
with these odious hunters of men, tliere were formerly, it is 
true, colonies of missionaries, who followed these same Indios 
bravos into the woods, and endeavoured to convert them to the 
Christian reiigion, and to a life of agi'iculture. God forbid we 
should refuse our admiration to such great virtue, such ardent 
charity, such self, sacrifice. Missions however have never had 
the beneficial effects of the ancient colonies; not that the 
Indians were inferior to the Pelasgians .or less capable of in- 
struction, but because the instruction which the Padres gave 
them was too little prepared, was too little suited to their 
nature. They did not begin their education b^ the material 
world, but l^y the invisible world ; they wished to bring them 
to confess, but not to understand, those mysteries of divine and 
human ntoire, which the strongest heads in the most reflecting 
natkois can scatx;ely grjisp ; and forcing them to renounce their 
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own language, they taught them in two new languages, the 
Castilian and the Latin, which to the poor Indian were inly 
sounds devoid of sense. In consequence of this sacrifice of 
understanding to memory, the Tndios reducidos (subject In- 
dians) are become in the hanejs af the missionaries only great 
children, hearing without understanding, and obeying without 
knowing why. Besides, almost all pleasures iiave been repre- 
sented to them as sins, s^)., that they live without motives ; they 
have lost ^1 interior spring ; they present tlie image (5f Eu- 
ropean society divested of its activity, of it^intelligence ; they 
are incapable of progress, and the effect which European in- 
struction has had upon them, confirms the prejudice against 
the red nu^e which the European race originated. 

It is nlso difficult for the Tndios reducidos to escape the 
molestation of the Spaniards, who are jealous of the efforts of 
the Padaes to convert them. Whatever progress the mission- 
aries make takes away a certain number of individuals or 
families from that fund of human creatures, which the colonists 
consider as reserved for their rights of chace ; it impoverishes 
the slave market ; and the faster the captives die, the more im- 
portant do the colonists consider it to keep up tlic stock from 
whence they are taken. In general the missionaries had 
established themselves at a great distance from these aggressive 
colonists, hut as these are continually advancing, the missions 
soon find themselves in contact with these huifters of the 
Jndios bravos, who on their sidp make a wish for conversions 
the pretext for their hostility. The Spanish'-government, full 
of prejudice as it was, oppressive as it often showed itself 
towards the interests of tlie colpnies, had at least no syiypathy 
with those hunters of men, and the object of its general orders 
was most frequently to protect humanity and religion. But in 
the new republics, the local authorities have been entrusted to 
men who partook of the passions of the district by which they 
were elected. In general they have shewn themselves yery 
unfavourable to the missions ; sometimes they have lorped the 
Padres to emigrate with all the Indios* reducidos ; numerous 
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bands have gone to English Guiana, whilst M. Poeppig, when 
he (S-ossed Upper Peru in 1832, found in the middle of the 
ancient missions of Cuohero, Pampayaco, and Tocache, only 
silent deserts ; the rapid vegetation of the tropics had left no 
perceptible trace of tfie yet ‘repent labours of man. The 
repuhhcs, by the expulsion of the missionaries, expected to get 
credit for their liberality ; they wished, they say, to restrain the 
formidable influence of the clergy, a^^d to oppose the progress 
of superstition:' few persons at some thousands *of leagues 
distance will in fa(ft comprehend, that the true object of this 
liberahty was to extend the hunting of men over new districts. 

The white race, in exterminating the re(^ race throughout the 
greatest portion of America, have, it is true^ multiphe.d in their 
place. All the continent of Soutli America is now open to 
Europeans, particularly to the descendants of the Spaniards. 
But it must not be supposed that with their race, civilization 
has extended itself into these deserts. The great plateau of 
South America is covered with ti’oops of cattle and horses 
which have been introduced there ft’om Europe. In New 
Grenada, in the republics of Kio de la Plata, Bolivia, Chili, 
there are many proprietors who possess fifteen or twenty 
thousand head of homed beasts, but the vaqucro who lives 
amidst these herds becomes wild, and all the population of 
these central regions, or those which they call the Llaneros, 
have descended rather to the level of the hunting tribes, than 
to that of the pastoral tribes of, the old world. Ear from sub- 
jugating or tamifig these wild animals, as the Tartars and 
Arabs have done, they abandon domestic animals to a wild 
state, , and obtain nothing from them* except by destroying 
them. The Arab, by his c^e, his intelligence, his affection, 
his8tu4y of the instincts of animals, had succeeded in attaching 
to^imself, in rendering obedient, the proudest and the wildest: 
the Llanero considers beasts, sheep, goats, swine, only as game 
which afford him the pleasures of the chace, and which he takes 
pleasure in tormenting with unspeakable ferocity. 

What we hate said* of the Spanish colonies, may in many 
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respects be applied to the Portuguese. These, instead of 
bringing civilization, have spread everywhere robbery and de- 
solation. In Brazil, where the Portuguese found themselves 
in contact with the red race, in the earliest state of barbarism, 
that is to say, when wanderiiag 1iu!iters*are just beginning to 
settle and cultivate the gpund, tlieyTorced them to give up 
this cultivation, and to bury themselves in the woods, where 
the colonists pursued thelii in orfjer to exterminate them, or to 
reduce them to slavery. They have endeavoured to ^place 
them by negroes, of whom they import into "ferazil every year a 
hundred tliousand,* although the time may come when these, 
becoming the strongest, will massacre then^ all. In the two 
kingdoms of Oongp and Mozambique, where the Portuguese 
have established themselves on the eastern and western coasts 
of Africa, the colonists of European or mixed blood have so 
entirely <lescended to the level of the natives, that they cannot 
be distinguished from them ; all trace of civilization has dis- 
appeared from among them, and the sovereignty of Portugal 
over so vast a portion of Africa, is only remarkable in modern 
times by the pretensions of the Portuguese nation to continue 
the slave trade when it was disallowed by the rest of Europe, 
because, said the Portuguese diplomatists, their merchants had 
the exclusive right to sail the inhabitants of these regions, inas- 
much as they were bom subjects of the king of Portugal. 

The expeditions of the Portuguese to the Eastitndies recall 
those of the Spaniards to Mexico and Peru : there is the same 
mixture of cupidity and chivaliic bravery, the some religious 
fanaticism joined to perfidy and ferocity. But the Portuguese 
came among more cifilized nations, more wealthy, and espe- 
cially more advanced in the art of war, than those which the 
Spaniards conquered. It was necessary to employ with them 
the greatest discretion ; they more frequently went as merchants 
than as soldiers ; besides there were no mine^ where they 
settled, so that they could not conceive the dreadful idea of send- 
ing whole generations of the conquered nations into the bowels 
of the earth to get gold and silver. Howfever, in reading only the 
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Portuguese historians, there appears no doubt that in all their 
quarrels with the Indians it was the Portuguese who were in 
the wrong, so that on them must always fall the reproach of 
being the aggressors, of being treacherous and barbarous ; that 
their wai’s have cost * torraitft qf blood shed with heartless 
gaiety, and that their dominion in India, now happily reduced 
to two great cities, has contributed much to make the country 
fall back into that state of qnarchy^nd military oppression, 
that domination of adventurers, which, subs^dtuted for that of 
the ancient goverifbients, ‘have since that time desolated the 
country. 

The colonies of^the Dutch were founded on the ruins of the 
Portuguese empire in India: the system waf changed; a mer- 
cantile spirit took place of the religious and chivalric spirit 
which had spread a sort of briltiancy lOver the Portuguese 
cupidity and ferocity, but humanity gained nothing** by the 
change. The Dutch thought no more than the Spaniards and 
Portuguese had done, of carrying civilization with them. 
Though republicans and Protestants, though they had experi- 
enced among themselves all the advantages of the spirit of in- 
quiry, and of the co-operation of all for the benefit of all, 
though they had attained to liberty and independence by a con- 
federation of provinces and of cities, of which each one guarded 
with care the local interests to wliich they were attached, they 
carried with\hem no sentiment of liberty, no mental progress, 
no thoughts of local advantages to •be afforded to their conquests* 
They kept at an ilhmense distance from the beneficial coloniza- 
tion of the Greeks, and wherever they extended their dominion, 
did not even think of disguising, the cold and avaricious calcu- 
lations of selfish speculators, who referring everything to them- 
selves, estimating every thing by money, never asked them- 
selves whether the regulations by wliich they protected their 
monopoly wolild carry misery,' desolation, and mortality among 
the matives, whom, without provocation, without pretext, they 
had subdued by force of arms. 

Diiring a long: time the Dutch have beeu distinguished in the 
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world for that low mercantile cupidity wliich made them burn 
all the spices in the Moluccas, preferring to destroy Uhem 
rather than allow their price to he lowered in the European 
markets. Equally well known are their yearly expeditions into 
all the islands of Sunda to seiz^ t^e ciiyiamon, cloves, pepper, 
and nutmegs which might luive escaped their monopoly. But 
it is especially in tl^e life of Sii* Stamford Raffles, that virtuous 
governor who siujceeded ,the Duteli, tirst at Java, then at Ben- 
coolcn, and who .had afterward's the grief of restoring, to the 
J)utcli this island of Java, over which lu) Inul ditliised so •many 
benefits, that W(; can learn all which this immoral and avaricious 
government permits even to this day, in order to drive back into 
barbarism its industrious subjects in India ; What a scourge to 
the magnificent ardhipelago of the isles of Sunda is the Dutch 
dominion, and how guilty lhat minister was who lightly ‘and 
foolishly gave back, by the treaty of Vienna, millions of prosper- 
ous subjects to the detested masteVs who oppressed them so 
cruelly. 

The Dutch government, which has driven back towards bar- 
barism all its possessions in the Indian seas, will appear, per- 
haps, at the first glance, to have been more successful in the 
great colony of the Cape of Good Hope, which it founded in 
1052, with a handful of Europeans, and which is at present a 
large empire in extent, taken by the English in 1795, and 
since retained in tbeir possession. It was only m 1072 that 
the Dutch bought from the Hottentots, amidst whom they 
were settled, the district of the Cape, and, ^established there 
some Dutch peasants, boors, to cultivate fresh provisions for 
sale to the vessels which stopped at the Cape in the passage 
between India and Europe. *It .could scarcely have bden ex- 
pected that these boors, the peaceful and industrious cultivators 
of the polders of Holland, famed for their slowness and me- 
thodical habits, would be transformed in one single generation 
into a pastoral and warlike people, not less quarrelsome, not 
less formidable to its neighbours, than the Mongols and Tartars. 
But the boors had before them vast countpes particularly 
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suitable for pasturage, and which the natives of the country 
had Already covered with their flocks; they had behind them 
a sea-port, which offered a rich market for all the products of 
pastoral industry ; they were in contact with tribes for whom 
they had been inspiredrwithjio, sympathy, who were abandoned 
to their use, and over whom their fire-arms secured to them an 
incontestable supQnority. In all tli^ir quarrels with them, they 
were sure of the powerfiil aid of the government of the Cape, 
wliich could neither inspect nor direct them in their deserts, and 
which ^did not preteirid to judge them, but which always tliought 
itself obliged to defend them. The Dutoh boors could not 
fail to abuse such advantages. 

The country where the Dutch had founded their colony was 
inhabited by a mild and inoffensive race of^ men, divided into 
small tribes, and incapable of opposing an^ effectual resistance ; 
these were the Hottentots, whom Europe lias chosen to dis- 
tinguisli only for their ugliness, their dirt, and their supersti- 
tions ; nevertheless these men had made the first and most im- 
portant steps in civilization ; those wdiich make all others easy. 
They were surrounded by domestic animals, and they cultivated 
the ground. Man has already exercised much intelligMice when 
he has studied and learnt to perceive in wild animals those 
qualities wliich would make them useful when domesticated, 
and the affection by which their obedience might be obtained ; 
when he ha» discovered in the plants of the forest the proper- 
ties useful to man, and the means of multiplying them. The 
Pelasgic nations not so far advanced when the Egyptians 
and Phcenicians landed among them ; the Italians and Gauls 
had scarcely made these first steps when .the Greeks led them 
to make every other. With* kindness, with persuasion, with 
good faith, the colonists might have brought the Hottentots 
int(^ civilized habits. Their population was already very con- 
siderable; by, this time they would have become a powerful na- 
tion ; but the boors did not think themselves bound by any 
moral duty towards them. Under pretence of trafficking with 
them,, they deceived thega in their bargains, and after having 
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excited their resentment by frand, they found, even in this re- 
sentment, a pretext to make war on them. Associating in 
bands of from 80 to 100, they tiirew themselves on a neighbour- 
ing tribe, killed those who defended themselves, reduced others 
into slavery ; took away frouj those wh© fled, the cattle which 
was their only wealth, and exposed them to die of hunger. 
The population of the Hottentots cannot be -estimated at less 
than 200,000 at the timt5 of the ^flrst European establishment: 
now they are not ‘reckoned at more than 2(T,00(), and*three- 
quarters of these are the children of hhiro]5eans, whom their 
iatlua’s have left in flie same condition as their black mothers. 
Tn the year 1771, ^he Dutch were alone masters of all the 
country far as the Hnowy Mountains {S/nec’/f Berghcn)\ 
tliey possessed an extent of 100,000 square miles, or t(‘n times 
the surface of the United Pfovinces, but the human race had 
almost disappeared from this vast territory. 

After the extermination of the Hottentots, and the occupa- 
tion of their country, tlie Dutch colonists found themselves in 
contact with a more warlike race, more united and more for- 
midable, which they designated by the naim? of Calfres, from 
the Arab Kq/ir, unbeliever, for this name is unknown to them- 
selves : the Boors attacked them in the same manner, but to do 
this they were obliged to assemble more forces, and to call out 
the national militia, called a Commando. 

Thus, according to our view of the history (Tf the Cape 
colony,” says a writer in the Edinburgh Keview, Jan. 1840, 

the Boors alone were the conquerors of South Africa. The 
government of the Cape, as well as in Holland, did its utmost, 
by threats and declamations, ^o keep them in check, and to 
protect from aggression the aboriginal owners of the soil, but 
in vain ; the Boors marched onwards with continually in- 
creasing herds ; wherever they found pasture they made them- 
selves mastex's of the country, and the colonial government had 
no part to choose but to follow them and claim the sovercjignty 
of their conquests.” (Edinburgh Eeview, vol. G2, p. 457.) 

When this colony passed into the pciwer of* the English, it 
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was not possible to change this system ; in spite of themselves 
the "English were led on by their Dutch subjects to conquests 
continually more extended, to wars more bloody, to the ex- 
pulsion or destruction of all the aborigines. The last war 
against the Cadres, terminated by the treaty of the 17th of 
September, 1835, was distinguished by such ferocious acts as 
ouglit to bring the severest reprobation on European soldiers : 
it extended the Irontier of the colony, ns far as the banks of the 
Ky, and of the Keiskamma, giving it, at the least, fi surface of 
200,000 s(juare miles; but in this immense empire, the Euro- 
peans only reckon 130,000 inhabiUints of tlieir own race; the 
numerous nations which inhabited it are^ destroyed, and the 
small number of free blacks which the last treaty has again 
intermixed with the Europeans, will before long disappear. 

The history . of the colony of th^ Cape^of Good Hope, leads 
us from the Dutch to the English administration, bi\t it does 
not give us cause to celebrate an amelioration in the lot of the 
aborigines. Tlie English, however, are the only nation who 
have felt any true sympathy for the people among wliom they 
have sent their colonies, who have acknowledged their rights, 
who have seriously proposed to protect them, to civilize them, 
to make them happy. This sentiment does them honour ; it is 
found in the government, in parliament, in British writers, but 
it is not found among the colonists. These, brought up in the 
midst of thdt animated competition in all professions, of that 
eager desire to become rich, wlpch characterizes the present 
age, and England particularly, embark for the colonies, pene- 
trated with the idea that their first business ought to be to get 
money, and looking upon the ^universa and its inhabitants as 
given up to their speculatioifs. The cupidity of the English 
does not resemble that of the other nations who have preceded 
them in this career : the Spaniards, the Portuguese, taking the 
sign for the thing itself, thought only of heaping up gold and 
silv^^r; they sought for the precious metals with inordinate 
passion, they seemed to become intoxicated by their possession. 
The Dutchraan^was more calm ; he united the character of the 
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usurer with that of the merchant ; he calculated more coollj the 
interest, the profit, tlie advantages of monopoly, and what the 
ruin of another might bring to himself, llie Englishman 
wishes to gain tlnit lie may spend and enjoy ; in his career of 
fortune he never deprives himseff of the*comforts of life ; more 
than any other nation lyi joins his^ury and elegance with 
cupidity. No government is so expensive!/ served ; and tlie 
salaries of its officers in India, ^equal to the revenues of princes, 
are entirely emplbyed in procuring for them, not eas^ only, 
but luxury. This elegance keeps the Englishman at a greater 
distance from the ihitives than all the other European nations ; 
it exposes him less to private contests, to malevolent passions ; 
hut it leaves on Jhe other side less room for sympathy, for 
friendship, for those intimate communications which forward 
the progress of nations less advanced. The English, especially 
the young, in their relations with the gentle and timid inhabit- 
ants of Hindostan, think they must keep in obedience and fear 
t/ic black fellows^ Ike natives, who might forget the difference 
of their nature. Such as they are, however, the English are 
still the best masters that India has ever had. Wherever in 
this vast continent their dominion is direct, it is a real bene- 
fit. They have re-established security and justice ; they have 
given the people a feeling of duration, and of something to look 
forward to ; and exactly because they ket'p themselves apart, 
because they did not wish to direct every thin?^ to change 
every thing, tlicy have permitted Indian civilization under them 
to resume its naturjd progress. Agriculture % flourishing; the 
arts are cultivated with care ; population and riches begin to 
increase; intelligence^ makes, some progress; and Eiyopean 
opinions ingraft themselves naturally and gently on the old 
ideas of India : in short, the compicred people have learnt to 
defend the foreign rule ; the native army is formidable, and there 
is little probability that if the road to India were* open to the 
liussiuns, they could sustain a struggle against the English. 
The presence of Europeans has, however, exercised lits fatal 
influence on that part of India not subject ‘to them; It has 
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hastened its demoralization ; the adventurers spread through it 
have sliaken off all respect for public opinion ; all the princes, 
feudatory or neighbours of the Company, give themselves up 
to more shaundess exactions, and their subjects are more un- 
happy, even by reason* of tke €eaf which the English inspire, 
and from the tributes and presents which these require from 
tliem. « 

In their possessions in Canada, the*English find themselves 
in contact only with the haist advanced of the* nations oF the red 
race ; these are tribes of Hunters who have receded continually 
before the English colonists, and who are sb much diminished 
in number, that it may be foreseen that t]ie time is very near 
when they will be entirely destroyed. The^inimense /continent 
colonized by the English, and which forms at this time tlu? 
United States, was, as well as Camtda, Ibvmerly occupied as far 
as the shores of the Atlantic, by tribes of hunters and v;arriors, 
wlio practising no industrial arts, and scarcely any cultivation, 
and possessing no domestic animals, required a great space in 
order to subsist. The new population, of Emropcan origin, 
which inhabits this continent, without doubt infinitely surpasses 
in number tlie aboriginal population which it has dc^stroyed ; 
but is this advantage sufficient to excuse their usurpation? The 
Americans of our times often present to us in their works of im- 
agination rather a fanciful picture of the virtues, tlie happiness, 
the address, Hhe development of the corporeal faculties of the 
natives of these countries before tjie arrival of the Europeans : 
without giving absolute credence to these recitals, we must 
acknowledge tliat the natives were much more advanced in 
civilization than they are now. ^ Their jwacient arts are lost ; it 
suits them better to buy theii* clothes, their arms, their utensils, 
from Europeans, than to make them themselves ; they arc 
eag^r, therefore, in the destruction of wild animals to procure 
furs, their only merchandize, and thus they continually increase 
their wretchedness. Those which have remained in the midst of 
the Englisli possessions have; scarcely ev(;r been willing to 
submit to agriculture; those wlio have been driven back towards 
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the west, forced continually on a more wandeiung life, have lost 
the few agricultural liabits which they possessed. The Frencli, 
the English, and the Americans, involving them in their wars, 
have furnished them with more murderous anris than what they 
had formerly possessed, so tl^at the^llowefr of their warriors have 
heen everywhere cut olf ; but above all, the Europeans have 
poisoned the half savage nations with brandy. It is a great 
crime to have offered this fatal liquor to men whom it must 
necessarily brutalfze. The red man, who feels fiimscvlf humiliated 
by the superiority of the whites ; who is flriven to indolence 
whilst all is agitatibn and animation around him; who feels the* 
melancholy presenj, and still more the melancholy future, 
cannot resist the seduction of artificial excitement; he sacrifices 
all he possesses to procure brandy, he plunges into the most 
disgusting intoxicatipii; evbn when he recovers from it he is 
brutalized, Jie is inca2)able of all labour, and he soon dies. It 
is brandy which has d(q)02)ulated the now world, it is brandy 
which has first killed the richest, the Hachetm, chiefs of the 
nation, and which impresses on the countenances of the survivors 
that character of indolence and degradation, so contrary to that 
of the ancient warriors ; it is brandy, which, in fifty years, will 
not perhaps leave a single survivor of the aborigines. Drunken- 
ness is a vice, no doubt, and a misfortune for all nations ; but 
when wine, beer, cider, pulqifo, are the only liquors which they 
can obtain, their etfects are temporary. Brandy, tf) make which 
•requires chemical knowledge, ^is a product of civilization ; but 
why have not civilized nations felt that it was a strict duty in 
them, not to carry to barbarous nations drugs which would 
irretrievably destroy iheir health and their reason ? can they 
justify themselves for having tak^n opium to India and China, 
coco to Peru, brandy evei^ where ? Every colony which takes 

brandy with it, is necessarily a destructive scourge to the region 
where it is established. Brandy destroys the rtMl race with so 
much rapidity, that the United States might have spared tjiem- 
selves those acts of fraud and cnielty by which ‘they have 
recently expelled some nations of this race fro 4 ii the territory of 
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the Union. It would have been enough to wait some years tlie 
effecfs of the poison they administered. 

The colonies of the English in Australia find themselves in 
contact with a^race much behind the red race of America, more 
thinly scattered, and as fit is said, lyore ferocious in their habits. 
It cannot ho doubted, however, that, especially in penal colonies, 
provocations are continually given by the whites to the natives, 
by the powerful to the weak, and that 'the near and imminent 
destruction of the first inhabitants, is a criilie to be added to 
those which have b^en produced by modern civilization. 

Some generous men, animated by the spirft of religion, have 
left England to spread civilization by colpnies which have a 
little more resemblance to those of antiquitv ; for like those, 
they seek success only in the progress of the aborigines. 
These are the missionaries who hav^ spread themselves among 
the islands of the South Sea. But, perhaps, these men, occupied 
with the thouglits of heaven, were not very well suited to teach 
the arts of earth ; perhaps, filled with the importance of certain 
formularies of faith, they have paid too little attention to the 
progress of ideas ; perhaps they have undertaken a too rapid 
transformation in this desire that the inliabitants of the 'Friendly 
Islands should become English Metliodists. The reports on 
the missions are, it is true, contradictory: however, what ap- 
pears most certain, is the introduction into the South Sea 
Islands of imfiosts, police, uniforms, and fire-arms; and, on the 
other side, such a rapid diminutiou of the race, that it is not 
probable that it cacl last two generations. 

The French, also, have had colonies; still more, of all the 
nations^of Europe, they have perli^aps sliown the most sympathy 
for the nations called barbarbus, and seem, tberefore, most 
suited to civilize tliein. On account of the inferiority of their 
marine, the French in other parts of the world have always had 
to fear the hostilities of rivals more powerful than themselves ; 
therefore, except with neighbouring nations, they have never 
been ablg to assume that arrogance on the superiority of their 
bayonf^ts, whicli they have so often put in the place of right, of 
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justice, and of affection ; on the contrary, tliey have sought the 
friendship of their hosts of another race, and they have almost 
always obtained it. Less attacluTl to their opinions and their 
prejudices than any other nation in Europe, less proud of their 
nationality, they have been t^^e fnoftt flc:tiblo of any of them in 
jidopting foreign manners and customs their activity, their sjurit 
of enterprize, have made them enter heartily •into the pleasures 
as well as the occupatioila of the wandering tribes. Less avari- 
cious than othei's*they sought for success and excitemenf, ^rather 
than profit, and when they were notVithin feach of the society 
of tlieir countryuK^n, their sociability made them eagerly seek 
friendly connection^ with savages. In Canada, in liOuisiana, 
a strict /illiance was formed between the French and the red 
men ; they became companions in life and in death, in war, and 
in the chase. Freneji names and French sentiments are found 
among •thc‘ most formidable tribes which infest the frontiers of 
English America. The Frenchman become half a savage, had' 
learned more from the American tlmii he had taught liirn. 
He had adopted his opinions and his habits; he had only com- 
municated to him his arms and his pleasures. The gun and 
the violin had penetrated intD the most savage retreats; and even 
now the French villages, a small number of which may be found 
disseminated in the midst of the vast colonies of English origin, 
may be known from afar, not by their opulence, not by the 
good cultivation of the surrounding country, but Ify the accents 
.of gaiety which are heard tg issue from them, by the Sunday 
dances, when the red men unite gaily with.the wdiites. The 
violin, like the lyre of Orpheus, w^ould have done more to 
civilize the woods of America jthan commerce or philosophy; it 
would have taught the men of the two races to unite together, 
and to love one another. 

The colonists of Canada and Louisiana were cultivators; they 
preserved the character of the most amiable and most estimable 
part of the nation. The colonists of the French Antilles, of 
Ciiiiana, of the isles of France and Bourbon, had gpne from 
towns ; they belonged to a more calculating ekiss, more greedy 
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of gain, more infected with the vices of commerce; with its 
vices only, for it was in general those whose ill conduct liad 
brought reverses on tliemselves, that went to the colonies. 
There they ib iind a population, founded on what remained of 
freebooters and buccaneers.^ Th^e wild adventurers had been 
actuated by their ferocity, as much as by their cupidity, in 
founding shelters ^or corsairs in the isles of the Antilles, from 
whence they went out to pillage the S^/iniards. They obtaim d 
new recruits during a long time among thoSfe who were trans- 
ported, stjiined with crime;* for the government then considered 
these rich sugar islands only as penal coloilies. The Trench, 
however, had no share in the extermination of the inhabitants 
of the Antilles; they had all already perished^ under tluv Spanish 
yoke. The first conquerors had transported them to the con- 
tinent to work in the mines. The*Frenc]i were not so exempt 
from crime towards the Afncan race. In the islands wliich they 
possessed on the east of Africa, they first caused all the abori- 
gines to perish in slavery; then they recruited their workshops 
by importation, and they took miserable wretches carried away 
by robbery from Madagascar, and the coasts of Mo;^ambique, 
to continue labour which they refused to perform themselves. 
The crime's of the slave trade and of slavery have yet more 
deeply stained the Antilles and Guiana. Not only have 
Europeans never civilized these regions by their colonies, but 
still more, after having caused all the inhabitants to perish, they 
have, two or three times in the coiu’se of two centuries, renewed 
the whole population, which has as often perished under pro- 
tracted sufferings. However, among all the Europeans stained 
by these horrors, the French h^ve been the least barbarous. 
Less avaricious than other planters, less wealthy, living them- 
selves among their negroes, instead of entrusting them to agents 
ani factors separated from tliem by a vast ocean, they have 
been acknowlidged as the least cruel of task-masters. 

France possesses only a vei’y small part of her ancient 
colonies,, and her children are no longer in contact with the 
aborigines. But the cOfUquest of Algiers at the present time has 
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just opened to her a new career for civilization. The moment 
is arrived when the European race may redeem its delit to 
human kind; when it may carry liberty, justice, agriculture, 
philosophy, all the arts of peace, from port to port, from shore 
to shore, along the coasts of ^hait same Mediterranean Sea which 
the Greeks fonnerly covered with their colonies. The Arab 
and Moorish race with which tl )0 Erench find themselves in 
contact, has shown itself ^)apahle of the liighest civilization. It 
has already made* the most important, the most diffici:fljt steps 
in this career. It has Ix^en for a long tinfe oppressed ; it has i 
suffered much ; it Vill therefore feel more sensibly the advan- 
tages of security, ^f equity, of beneficence. Under a just 
govern inent it majr in a little time multiply with rapidity, and 
cover, with the wonderful agriculture which it formerly intro- 
duced into Granada §ind Viflentia, a region not less fertile than 
Spain, ^.nd scarcely less extensive. Three times has civilization 
been carried to this same race, in this same country, by the 
Phoenicians and the Carthaginians, by the Komans, and 
by the Arabians, and each time it has produced the most 
valuable fruits. Nino centuries ago, arts, letters, science, 
all which makes the glory of Europe, flourished at Cairo, 
whilst our fathers were plunged in barbarism. Will the French 
show themselves more incapable of restoring order, peace, hap- 
piness, and the cultivation of mind, to the north of Africa, than 
the successors of Mahomet? Instead of scattering benefits, 

• will they pursue that war of .extermination which they have 
already begun ? By provoking the Moors "and the Arabs, will 
tliey force them to fight, will they burn their towns and villages, 
and will they drive into the 4tisert two millions and a^half of 
inhabitants who were under thb regency of Algiers at the 
moment of their invasion, and which under a paternal govern- 
ment might \)ecome the seed of a great nation ? After so 
many fatal examples which are presented to ua^ by European 
colonies during the three last centuries, the choice which the 
French nation is on the point of making between the, career of 
benefits and that of crimes, makes one»shuddc^ ; and the ‘alarm 
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is redoubled when the denunciations against acts of rapine and 
cniefty are received at the tribunal of the public by the cry, 
You dishonour the natiori! Ah! he who would dishonour the 
nation, is he who should show any indulgence towards the 
""•imes of o2)pressors. 

It is not transporting ^some thousands of French colonists, 
some thousand adventurers to the coast of Africa, which is here 
in question; it is not founding some experimental farms in the 
plain o^f JMitidja, or giving a value to the shares of some com2)anies 
[ of speculators : it i^ to make two millions and a half of French 
subjects re-enter the career of ha2)piness andinqirovement ; it is 
to restore to the cultivators of Algeria the security they have so 
long lost; that they may again claim from^these fertile plains 
the rich products which their fathers formerly obtained from 
them, at the same time that they aVe enlightened and directed 
by French science, which uniting with them will teach them to 
do better still. It ought to be the business of France to raise 
again to prosperity all those towns, all those villages, which 
were formerly the abode of a great nation ; to reanimate those 
arts, that industry which formerly oflbrcd so many objects of 
exchange to ICuropcans, and to assist the Moors, whom they 
have subjected, to profit by the progress of science, so as to 
improve their manufactures. It should be the business of 
France to give back to the towns and villages of Mauntania 
the local pow^srs required by the ancient customs of the country ; 
to secure to those who have so long inhabited the country the 
benefits of munic^iijial administration and of prompt justice, 
enlightening them in government and jurisjuTidence by the 
social sciences cultivated in Europe ; to »evivo ancient studies, 
and the brilliant Arabian liteiliture, by putting thpm in relation 
with the progress of mind among the Franks ; in short, it ought 
to the business of France to maintain among the Mussulmeii 
the beneficent influence of the religion of Mahomet, by dis- 
engaging it from the gross fanaticism which has been introduced 
by despptism and ignorance, by making it co-operate with 
the ciiarity and. philosophy of Christians, to unite men by 
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their religious sentiments, instead of putting them in opposi- 
tion to one another. If such could be the fruits of the confines t 
of Algiers, humanity would be under an eternal obligation to 
France ; and France would reap from it, not glory alone, hut 
the most important and most dwrable o£ material advantages. 
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From the title of this little essay, it may bo* supposed* that we 
are preparing to leave the restricted, field of political economy. 
We think, however, that without going h'feyond the limits of 
this science, we may seek for the origin of social power even 
in the houses of simple citizens, and inquire to what point all 
may and ought to concur in the expression of the national 
will. Tlie security which every condition ought to enjoy, the 
not less important security of the prosj)erity of all, cconcern 
public wealth as well as public liberty. Indeed, in enter- 
ing upon this inquiry, we fear much more that w(i shall not 
make ourselves understood, and that wo shall shock the senti- 
ments and prejudices of all partitas, than that wo are leaving 
the circle to which this journal ought to restrict itself. 

If there bo a truth demonstrated'by tlie experience of every 
age and of every nation, it is, that whoever exercises political 
power is disposed to abuse it ; that on the other side, whoever 
is deprived of every political power and right, is in danger of 
being oppressed ; whether this portion of the nation, which is 
despoiled of these securities, is separated from the .rest by birtli 
or by race, by wealth or by indigence, by the religion which it 
j^rofesses, by the territory it inhabits, or merely by the spirit of 
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party. But what aro the defensive arms wliich can be given 
to each class of society, which eacli class will know ho'^r to 
use ? What are the political rights which can be attributed 
to all the citizens, and wliicli will be adequate to secure them- 
selves, without injuring the nation.of which they form a part ? 
It is indeed the fundamental problem of political organization, 
the problem wliich all legislators, friends of man and of liberty, 
have proposed to themscjyes to resolve by balanced constitu- 
tions, birt \Miich, however, is not yet resolved. * • 

It is true that in the eyes of ighorant ^nd presumptuous 
youth this problem, which the sages of anti(piity confessed 
their inability to resolve, is one no longer. We find on every 
side pubheists without reflection and without study, ready to 
aftirni boldly, that tlie electoral right is a sufficient security for 
all and for each. They protest that Universal Suffrage is‘ the 
essentia^ prerogative of a free people, and they stigmatize with 
the name of monojioly every limitation to the right of all men 
to co-operate in elections ; at the same time, they decide that 
from elections should proceed every social power. 

ft is not everything to have a popular government; it must 
accomplish its task ; and far from its being so simple, so easy 
to every one, it is, on the contrary^ the most important, the 
most complicated, the most difficult of any task to which men 
can devote their efforts. An old maxim of the French eco- 
nomists, liCt things alone {/aissez faire, et lamez juisser) 
which they gave as a rule to governnnmts in commercial legis- 
lation, and for the advancement of nationnJ. wealth, has too 
much disposed the public to think that the action of social 
power ought to be negative ; that destined only to prevent evil, 
its best part is to remain quiet. • It has been too readily de- 
cided, that it is enough to retrench the power of government : 
the action for which this power is designed, and the knowledge 
which ought to direct this action, aro too much fo^'gotten. 

What is the end of man ? What is the end of hui|ian 
society ? The happiness and the progress of all. Do, not let 
us forget that these objects of our wisl^^s ought to be united, 
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that prosperity without improvement is not enongli. We 
desife these two things for all, and for eacl) ; we desire them for 
the whole nation, and lor every family, and for every individual 
of which it is composed. 

To attain this double end, the knowledge of existing laws 
and of jurisprudence, wdiich constitutes th(? celebrity of many 
eminent men, is i^ot enough ; \Ve niust rise to the pliilosophy 
of law, to the theory of the manner ^vi which the administra- 
tion of« government and justice acts on men- In order to lay 
open lo the young<the waj to accpiire this knowledge, it is not 
enough to be accpuiinted Avith various sciences, or to know 
what has been done in different communities; we must rise to 
the philosophy of education, to the theory of the distribution 
of moral and intellectual light, so as to lAake it more vivid, 
and to diffuse it more and more, it is not enough to be at- 
tached by the heart and the conscience to the religion we 
profess ; we must rise high enough to judge the religious spirit 
of men, the good and the evil that may be expected from it ; 
we must place ourselves above the narrow and intolerant spirit 
of sects, and even in religion open the door to progress. It is 
not enough to understand chresmatistics, lais.seir" faire, et 
laissez not to interfere with the acquiring or disposing 

of wealth ; it should be known how to direct its distribution, 
so as to procure for the poor the greatest material comfort 
and the mest leisure, allowing them time to exercise the 
intellect and to develop their virtues, more knowledge of their 
duties, more zeal, to fulfil them. In short, it is not enough for 
social power to have endowed the nation it directs with all these 
advantages; it must provide against their being taken from it 
by other nations. Thus is- required the knowledge of the 
comparative strength of nations, of their interests and of their 
attachments ; that of the obligations they have ‘’contracted by 
their treaties, and of their public lights ; finally, a knowledge 
of ^1 means of defence, of finance, and of national resources, 
of chrysology, or the theory of money and credit, of strategy, 
of tlie marine, and of ^11 the art of war. Certainly when one 
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measures the whole circle of the social sciences, one is fright- 
ened at all which they require, study, talent, genius, and eleva- 
tion of character. 

'rhere exists an opinion, Madame de Stael often said, which 
is more acute than that of the*m#st acjute man of the world : 
it is that of the public, for public opinion collects all the most 
distinguished opinions, it* enlightens thenif it renders them 
more acute by collision,*!^ is the sum of the best, and not the 
mean prop*ortioii of the most iidvanced and *tho most fthsurd. 
So there exists in public opinion a Social s5ienc(\ entire, deve- 
loped, and more profound than any publicist has ever attained 
to. It is this opiijion which we call into power and action 
when we, proclaim ^the sovereignty of the people. We invoke 
this sovereignty, but it is tliat of national intelligence, of the 
enlightened, virtuous,^ and jTrogressive opinion which has been 
formed jn the nation. In order to conceive a better state of 
society and to realize it, and in order to develop the progress 
of all, it is necessary to be in advance of all ; not only talent, 
but genius is reejuired. The nation can only bo well governed 
by the most enlightened and tlic most virtuous of her citizens. 
It is not that they have, by naison of their virtue and intel- 
ligence, any right to sovereignty ; it is that the nation, as 
sovereign, has a right to the intelligence and virtue which they 
possess. If they were set apart to form a governing aris- 
to(;racy, it would be giving them an interest of^casto, which 
would probably destroy this .vijtue and this intelligence ; but 
if from the fear of giving them an equal jfkare in the sove- 
reignty, they are left in that minority where they must neces- 
sarily originate, all tlje advai\JLages of this virtue and pf this 
intelligence which belong to the nation are lost, and the object 
is not obtained. 

Certainly the direction of a state is more difficult than that 
of a ship ; nevertheless, if a ship on an unknown sea had on 
board with a thousand ignorant persons one skilful pilot, these 
ignorant persons would be mad if they did not give# up the 
helm to him, or if they pretended to n?gulate* his navigation 
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by the majority of sutlrages. It is not the pilot who has the 
righf to direct the sliip ; it is tlie right of all those who are 
running a common risk, to profit by the skill of the most skil- 
ful for the safety of the lives and property of all. The object 
of association is, in fa«t, to ‘‘bring forw^ard the greatest talent 
and the greatest virtue, in order to employ them for the great- 
est good of all. ‘In a time of great danger, of deep feeling, 
the instinct * by which to discover greatness is not wanting to 
the mji^sses, and genius often takes its true place without trou- 
ble. But it is rar§ that political questions inspire the people 
with the sentiment of danger and the necc?ssity of confidence 
at the same time. ]\Iost frequently, if we agiked each individual 
for his opinion, we should be far from obtaining in reply the 
expression of the national ojiinion. Tlie ignorant populace, 
given up almost everywhere to retrograde prejudices, will re- 
fuse to favour its own progress. Tlie more ignorant the 
people are, the more are they opposed to all kind of develop- 
ment, the more they are deprived of all enjoyment, and the 
more are they obstinately, angrily attached to their habits, as 
to the only poss(\ssion they have left; like horses,^ which in 
a fire it is impossible to force out of a stable in flames. 
Count the voices in Spain and Portugal, they will be for the 
maintenance of the Inquisition. Count them in Kussia, they 
will be for the despotism of the Czar. Count them every- 
where, they^will be for those laws, for those local customs 
which most require to be corrected, they will be for prejudices ; 
it would seem that this word, appropriated to opinions adopted 
by vulgar minds without discussion, says enough ; it suffices 
to teaqh us that the masses hold to opinions ready made, that 
only the small iiumher of thinkers rise above tliem to con- 
sider them anew. 

Tn fact, the national will, that is the sum of all the wills, 
of all the intelligence, of all the virtue of the nation, a sum in 
which each quantity counts for what it is, and negations count 
for nothing, is almost always absolutely opposed to the doc- 
trineT of universal suffrage, which makes those who have no 
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will prevail over those who have, those who know nothing of 
what they are deciding uj^on, over those who do know it. 
How is it possible, in endeavouring to discover the national 
will, to reckon as nothing the intenscness of tlie will of those 
whose suffrages are counted^? • IX) wo not know that as soon 
as a question presents some obscurity, most men have in regard 
to it only a suggested will, thousands of whkdi often represent 
only one suffrage, one individual choosing and making others 
agree with him ? • Do not we know tliat when the ignoily^it are 
sincere, they prefer not voting at afl, for tlfey know their vote 
is a falsehood ? Between two names equally unknown, they 
decide either by tluj intrigues whicli recommend to them the 
candidate of a faction, or by chance. Is this the suffrage 
which is represented as an indivisible unity, as precisely 
equal to that of a g’^*eat citizen whoso will is firm, enlight- 
ened, and virtuous ? “ Wliich way shall we direct our course, 

to China or to California ? ” we will suppose is asked of 
every sailor on board a vessel in danger in the middle of the 
South Sea. '‘But I do not know where wc are," answers he, 
“ T do not even know whether there is a China or a California: 
I will not vote, for I cannot make a choice, I have no will in 
the matter.” — “ That is of no consequence,” is the reply ; 
“ you must vote, and your vote will have as much weight as 
that of the most skilful among us.” — “ China, then, the name 
is shorter, and I shall remember it better.” • 

. The national will rises as, lijgh as the most elevated point 
of the intelligence, will and virtue of the niation : universal 
suffrage, on the contrary, (and according to its principle, 
women txnd children should slyire in it,) by lowering all, that is 
elevated to an illusory equality, is? just as far removed from all 
pre-eminence as all pre-eminence is rare in society. If the deci- 
sion is to be made by the patriotism, the disinterestedness, 
and the courage of a country, can we reckon on»a majority of 
men like Regulus or Aristides? If it is to be by the exteat of 
knowledge, shall we more easily find a majority of Montes- 
quieus ? If it must be by the energy of the will, is tli^ere a 
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nation in which Napoleons form the greater number? Can 
we arrive, in short, at that expression of public opinion which 
comprises all that is great and good in the nation, by reckoning 
all these eminent individualities as simple unities lost in the 
crowd ? * ♦ 

The most that can be hoped for from universal suffrage is, 
that it should givo»the proportional mean among all differences ; 
that the eminent minorities slp^juld sifcceed in modifying the 
vulgaijhiajorities, precisely according to theiv respective num- 
bers ; that if, for example, there are among those called on to 
vote nine ignorant for one wise man, the' result of the vote 
should only be nine-tenths nearer the igjjorance of the first 
than the wisdom of the latter. But rnost^ frecpiently the two 
portions of the assembly, instead of reciproctilly modifying, 
will clash against one anotlier, and thfiv the ignorant will 
triumpli by an imnimise majority. In both cases, iwiiversal 
suftfagt^ which considers men as simple figures, as so many 
equal unities, and which counts tliem instead of weighing them, 
strips the nation of her most precious possession, the influence 
of her greatest men. 

We need only ask what would be the decision of thje majority 
on all questions already decided by science, by national will, or 
by virtue, in order to enable us to acknowledge this complete 
opposition. France, England, and Germany, know doubtless 
that the eafth goes round the sun. Consult the majority in 
these three countries, by univgrsal suffrage, it will no doubt 
answer that the stfn goes round the earth. Let us d(*scend ffoni 
this scientific idea to a decision to be made in a common case : a 
drowngd man is taken out of a jiver; oonsult the majority by 
universal suffrage as to what'is best to he done; they will an- 
swer, hold him up by the feet, tliat he may throw up the water 
he has drunk. J3uring the death-struggle of Poland, all the 
virtue, all the^ energy of France and England yvould have wished 
to save her at the price of the greatest sacrifices ; it might have 
been said that France and England willed a war, for the amount 
of the wills of the mo^it energetic, the most reflecting, and the 
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most virtuous, is rciiilly the will of the nation. But universnl 
suffrage would have given the sum of apathy, that (d* intliffei*' 
ence and of i^ersonal interest. The apathetic and indifferent 
knew too little of what Poland was to have a will; the others 
repelled the ideas of eonscri|fti(Mi and taxes, with too much 
egotism to make sacrifices. By consulting the greatest number, 
we hope to arrive at the exact medium. Ujiwersal suffrage may 
throw the nation hy tiiriiti into tlie two extremes, hut her tru(' 
resting-place is the exact medium. 

We have bcaui accustomed, in our moderfi Lnirope, to govern- i 
ments which have ’not been founded with a view to the good of 
all, to governmentg inherited as a patrimony, where the people 
w(‘ro only considered as propei'ty, more or less profitable ; their 
masters only thought of getting the most advantage from them, 
not of making then/ advahee towards prosperity, intelligence, 
and viiAue. When these nations began to know themselves, to 
feel what tlujy were, to make their voice heard, their sovereigns, 
astonished or affrighted at this now sound, only thought of im- 
posing silence. Sometimes they deceived the public voice by 
priests sold to authority ; sometimes they corrupted it by frivo- 
lity and pleasure, or by tln^ bait of false glory : sometimes they 
imposed silence by terror and punishments ; never did they 
consent to listen to it, and to conduct themselves by its advice. 
This hostility of power to public opinion has accustomed us to 
see only the physical obstacle which repnvsses It. We have 
invoked the sovereignty of, tliis public voice, and have not 
given ourselves the trouble to impiirc how kkis public voice is 
formed. 

The ancients had much moje experience than we have in free 
governments, and in all republicdn forms. Those who appeal 
to their authority in support of what they call principles, great 
principles, must be astonished if they should ever open, not 
only Aristophanes, but Plato or Aristotle, to seo them dechu'e 
themselves so strongly against pure democracies. All the Qreek 
philosophers who had seen tliem in action, had renuvked the 
constant increase of the dominion of the retrogi'ado over the 
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progressive principle, of the low tone of the greater number over 
the virtue and knowledge of the smaller. They had seen the 
habitual oppression of the minority by the majority, the harshness 
of masters towards their subjects when the city commanded the 
country ; or when democracy wMs pupreme, po2)uhir favouritism 
not less formidable than that of courts, and the rapidity of re- 
volutions producefl by the violent but fugitive enthusiasm of 
the multitude. We shall not stop ta •discuss their testimony, 
but w^'bannot help asking, with astonishment, the partisans of 
* universal suflrage, hot where is their experience, but whore is 
their theory ? Tliey reject what is old, they would change the 
face of the world, and they not only do pot bring forward a 
legislator, but not even a. philosoplicr, a ^wise man, a great 
wiiter, who has admitted and developed what they call their 
principles. 

For ourselves, when we look roinid, there is no want of ex- 
amples, even in our own times, to show us the retrograde spirit 
of the masses. It is a very melancholy lesson in human na- 
ture, which Spain and Portugal have not ceased giving, ever 
since the people have been called into action in the Peninsula. 
Among the inhabitants of these two eountnes, tlie^Avorst go- 
veined in Europe, all those who have any soul or intelligence, 
and they are in great nuihbers, ardently desire fundamental re- 
form, and have not feared manifesting this desire in the midst 
of the greatest dangers, and by the gi’eatest sacrifices ; but the 
masses, confounding the remains of past time with its trophies, 
and attributing th'b ancient national glory even to the abuses 
which destroyed it, have shown a not less energetic detennina- 
tion t<? maintain evei^thing wlych is the disgrace of Spain. 
The population, raised and led by priests, the most dangerous of 
all demagogues, fought with fury against the progress of know- 
ledge, against liberty, against clemency. Insurrections broke 
out in 1882,^^ at Toledo and at Leon, to repel the amnesty 
offered by the queen. They were renewed in 1833, because 
this princess was suspected merely of liberal intentions, and an 
absolutist revolution would have sueceeded against her if her 
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adversary had not wanted courage and capacity, to a degree 
rare even among royal families. The most ignorant, the •most 
fanatical, hut the most numerous jiarty in I^ortugal, remained 
faitliful to the monster Don Miguel, after he had lost two 
capitals, his treasures, and his* aj;sena]^, and in spite of the 
scarcely disguised hostility of France, England and Spain. 
We should think this con^tanby lieroic, weip it possible to ad- 
mire violence against all that is good and honourable in buman 
society ; devotion to all that is criminal and 'disgraceful. The 
Italian patriots, wlio make such gefierous efforts to restore to ^ 
their country that liberty which formed its independence and its 
glory, who, on a soil watered with the blood of so many mar- 
tyrs, still ])rcss forward every day to offer the sacrifice of for- 
tune, hapjiiness, and life to their country, are for the most part 
too young to have seen, we liave done, insurrection burst 
forth eycrywliere in their beautiful country, to cries of Viva 
Maria, morte alia liherta ! tlie populace pursuing, pillaging, 
and murdering the patriots, and receiving witli transports of joy 
the colours of their Austrian oppressors. Now, however, the 
Italians say that this foreign yoke has undeceived the people, 
that their feelings are changed in many provinces, that in others 
the inhabitants of the country might be attached to the liberal 
cause by the abolition of certain imposts; a melancholy way of 
bribing an opinion proclaimed as being sovereign. Nevertheless, 
the majority is not with them; on the contrary,* Home might 
.still lacker coatre cu.v la (jrande levrierc '^; it was the phrase 
which the same party, the party of ohscuraJitisni, employed in 
France, in 1502, when it let loose the populace and the inha- 
bitants of country plj^ces against the Fi'otestants : the reforma- 
tion, already dominant among the noblesse and the citizens of 
towns, triumphant in the states- general of Orleans and Pon- 
toise, was th(?n attacked by all the rude and ignorant men in 
France, and was almost everywhere drowned in blood. 


‘ Let slip tlie do^s ot war. ’ 
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But it will be said that slavery debases men till they love it, 
and this is true : we shall be required to take* our examples from 
free countries, wliere the citizens have received the vigorous 
education of public assemblies, where they have been enlight- 
ened by ex peri (‘lice as to their icterests, j)urified by virtue, in- 
flamed with noble sentiments. Certainly, we shall not deny 
the superiority or tiie (wcellence of a* republican education ; we 
shall not cast a doubt on the pow^» of sucli institutions to 
imbue the mass of the people with more intelligence And virtue, 
and greater interest'in public affairs. It is by associating all 
the citizens in the national power, that the most noble object of 
all social science, the imjnovement of all, can alone bo hoped 
for. But if it is supposed that in republics the masses, are pro- 
gi'cssive, it is an error contradicted by the history of all ages : 
we anive at an absurd contradiction* in ter;ns, if we choose as a 
guide to progress the majority of suffrages ; for when *all the 
votes are considen^d as equal, the majority must stop at a mean 
term between the most advanced and the l(‘ast informed voters. 

The new publicists would uselully employ their time, if they 
gave some attention and some study to the republics of Swit- 
zerland. Foi* five centuries this country has gloricMisly }) re- 
served her independence, her attachment to popular forms, her 
ancient manners, and her love for the name of liberty, 'i’hanks 
to her republican and federative constitution, Switzerland is 
reckoned am6ng the second rate powers of Europe, while her 
population and her wealth woujd* scarcely assign her a place, 
among the fourth^*^ Switzerland has sought her liberty, with- 
more or less success, with more or less capacity, in balanced 
constitutions: if she has not always succeeded, she wished at 
least to give public opinion the means of forming itself into 
masses, by uniting all conscientious and enlightened individual 
opinions, the means of maturing itself by discussion, and at 
the same time^of pointing out eminent men, in order to place 
them at the head of the state, instead of dragging them after 
it. Butin Switzerland there are also many republics where the 
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democratic principle has prevailed in all its rigour, where each 
intellect, as well as each will, is reckoned equal, and wher# uni- 
versal sulFrago has stifled public opinion. 

In the centre of Switzerland the three little cantons of Uri, 
Schwitz, and Unterwaldcn are puri3 denjocracies ; among shep- 
herds, almost equal in fortune, as well as in intelligence, it was 
not tliought necessary to j^reseWe greater influence for opinions 
resulting from mere delflxu*ation ; tlie elections as well as the 
laws, as wftll as all public resolutions, are carried by the«votes of 
universal suftrage, by all the male AihahiOmts above the* age of 
IH, assembled in the Ijandsgcmeine ; it is really a will of their 
owui, whicli the citizens of these little cantons express in these 
assemblies of all the people ; hut this will is constantly retro- 
grade. In spite their confederates, in spite of the clamour 
of Europ(‘, they have continued the use of torture in the.ir tri- 
bunals^ tliey have kept up the custom of contracts to enter 
into the service of foreign powers ; and these men, so proud and 
so jealous of their liberty, are the most eager to sell themselves 
to despots, to enable them to keep other nations in chains : 
every year, in short, and at every diet, they solicit their con- 
federates to proscribe the liberty of the press. We must not 
suppose, however, that there are not in Uri, Schwitz, and Un- 
terwalden, men whose more enlightened intellect, whose more 
elevated character, recoils from torture, trading in men, and the 
censorship of tlie press : no doubt they would foflm public opi* 
.nion, if time were given tliem ; but before every discussion, 
universal suffrage decides, by a majority, in-favour of the gross 
ignorance of the great number, against the virtuous intelligence 
of some few. 

Must we accuse our young aild j)Fesumptuous publicists of 
ignorance or bad faith, when they endeavour to escape from the 
consequences* of these notorious facts by a singular juggling 
trick ? They have given the name of aristocrat to the demo- 
cratic party in Switzerland, they have talked to the pubjic of 
the aristocratic faction, which at the conventicle * 0 / Sarnen 
separated itself from patriotic Switzerland. There never^vas in 
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the world an example of a more absolute democracy than that 
of the three little cantons, of the dixains of the Valais, and of 
the communes of tlie Grison league. Without doubt these de- 
mocracies have their demagogues, their leaders ; it is the neces- 
sary consequence of su^h a goxiernment : almost always tliese 
leaders are nobles or priests, and il must be expected, that at 
the head of a democracy ’they will preserve all their prejudices, 
all their attachment to their orders ; wi}.hout doubt, they labour 
unceasuigly at confirming the'p*eople in their illibG’al senti- 
ments 'and prejudices; but ‘the little cantons would not be de- 
mocracies, if ambitious men did not there ceudeavour to rise 
to power by seducing and corrupting the people. 

To these democracies of the mounOiins* wei*e associated at 
the conventicle of Sarnen the democracies of tla^ cities of 
Basle and Neufchatel, in wliich the exercise of the rights of 
the city belonged almost exclusively to the freemen of these 
two cities. The shoemakers and butchers of Basle and Neuf- 
chatel must smile to see themselves reproached in tJie journals 
with their pride of ancient nobility, but they complacently ad- 
mit this reproach ; whilst it was the privileges derived from 
their shops, exercised often with revolting rigour in. order to 
enable them to sell dearer and buy cheaper, which frequently 
embroiled them witli the inhabitants of the coiuitiy. The 
heads of the burgesses of Neufchatel, enriched by commerce, 
Jiave obtained titles of nobility from the king of Prussia, and 
think themselves great lords : those of Basle, though as opu- 
lent, have remained more modest and liberal in their sentiments, 
but they have not been able to conquer the narrow spirit, the 
mean interests of the burgesses in tlieir qompanics; and when 
afterwards their self-love waj# engaged in the quarrel between 
the democracy of the city and the democracy of the country, 
their obstinacy drew them into the greatest imprtidences. On 
th^ other han^ new democracies, but equally blind, equally il- 
liberal, interfered in this quarrel, and all Switzerland blushes 
at the arbitrary sentem?e which destroyed the University of 
Basle^ and divided its possessions between the town and the 
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country. This opposition between the towns and the country 
is the scourge of pure democracies; with men employSd in 
mechanical labour, the interests and the jealousy of trade in- 
fluence them more than all social considerations. Thus it is 
precisely in these republics, whore ttlie imhabitants of the towns 
exercise all the power, where the constitution appears most 
liberal, that tlie sovereign ‘citizenship has i»ost oppressed the 
peasants, and excited tlje* most bitter resentment, as at Zurich, 
SehafFhausen, ami Basle, fn military aris*tocracies,*on the 
contrary, wliich liave passed through a revolution, as at Berne i 
and Lucerne, th(5 country forming the great majority is 
tliorouglily counter-revolutionary, and keeps the liberal party 
in conti;iual alarm. In general the pn^sent fermentation of 
Switzerland, and tfie dangers which threaten her, arise from the 
endeavours wliicjh tlje friehds of progress are making to gain 
entrance into the different constitutions for a little liberality, a 
few general ideas, a little application of the first notions of 
political economy, of religious toleration, of law proceedings, 
of criminal justice, and lastly, of hospitality, not only to 
foreigners but from 8wiss to Swiss ; and from those endeavours 
being everywhere o^oposed and resisted by the democratic sj)irit, 
or the supremacy which universal suffrage gives to those who 
know nothing, and who do not understand what they are decid- 
ing on, over those who wisli for the advance of true liberty. 

Among those who know these facts, some tlfink they give 
.sufficient answer by calling all tlie demagogues aristocrats, 
without trying to find out how there can bc»a democracy with- 
out demagogues, and how they can be prevented abusing the 
power which they ow« to popular caprice. Others refer us to 
the progress of knowledge and t<!^ the care that will be taken of 
the education of the people. We eagerly accept the augury ; 
we hope that really free governments will feel that their first 
duty is to give to all citizens, not the power of leading and 
governing others, but the power of conducting and govepiing 
themselves ; that they will not relax their efforts to p|it know- 
ledge within the reach of all, virtue within the reach ©f all ; 
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that they will fix their attention on increasing the comforts of 
the poor, ^ on one side to keep them from temptation, on the 
other to give tliern more leisure, and more means of exer- 
cising their intellectual faculties as well as their hands. But 
whatever may he theif eflbrts^ a^s long as there are rich and 
poor there will be men wlio cannot devote all tlieir time to 
meditation and study ; there will he others who ciin only give 
up to them some moments every d-fy, and that with a body 
fatiguffl by manual labour, and a mind distracted by the cares 
of life. 

Would it be expedient to level all conditioiis, to divide equally 
all possessions, and afterwards to maintain /.he equality of these 
divisions ? But supposing that this order pf things uere pos- 
sible, it would not do away with the necessity of manual labour, 
and even then this must fill the greatest part of the existence 
of all : it would only be to forbid a life of study and meditation 
to every one ; tlie nation would only be so much the loss ele- 
vated, when every one was forbidden to raise liimself ; and yet 
it would not be possible to level native talent. Even in a na- 
tion equal in wealth, universal sulfrage would always leave 
virtue, talent, and genius in the minority. Shall a 'fnore rea- 
sonable plan be followed ? Shall the development and the 
progress of all be favoured without disturbing tlie diherences of 
rank ? Then evt^ry rank of intelligence will be more advanced 
than it is ifbw, but the distance between them will be always 
the same. It cannot bo, it never .will be, that a majority can 
be composed of sitperior men. 

The wisest will say, perhaps, that they arc not partisans of 
democr/icy, but of representative government. It is a great 
concession, and we ask no better than to accept it with all its 
logical consequences ; w(.* believe that representative government 
is a happy invention to bring forward the eminent men of a 
nation, to give them an opportunity of gaining, and above all, 
of deserving the public confidence, and of placing them at th(^ 
helm of •affairs. We believe that it is a still more happy in- 
venti(^n to bring'into notice difterent interests, different feelings. 
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and different opinions, by giving organs of utterance to ('acb, so 
that they may be discussed, liglit thrown on each, one wefghed 
against another, in order ultimately to form one focus which 
may be regarded as national interest, thought, and feeling. Wo 
think it is a happy institution t© fonn public opinion, to make 
it advance ; to make it triumph at last, so that when collected 
from those who know and *feel, elaborated by the discussion of 
those to wliom the natk\n listens, it may re- descend to the 
masses and penetrate them witli a common opinion befofe being 
transformed into a law. We believe thatliappy though diffi- 
cult combinations,* may, with the assistance of representative 
government, protecj all localities, all opinions, all classes of 
citizens, .and all interests. But if such is in fact the object, if 
such is tlic office of representative government, all the scaffold- 
ing of abstractions apd vaffi suppositions which are every day 
presented to us as principles must be thrown down. 

In fact, those who will see in representative government only 
an expedient invented to make the democracy govern in large 
states, do not wish to give the sovereignty to public opinion but 
to tlic plurality of voices. They adopt as a principle which 
they scarcely give themselves the trouble to declare, much less 
to discuss and establish, that all the individuals of a community 
know, feel, and will, equally, so that they must all be reckoned 
as simple unities. They believe that if all the decisions of the 
community were made according to the grcateift number of 
.voices, they would all be coivformable to its interest, to its pro- 
gress, and to its virtue ; they believe that tlietsole motive of the 
community in delegating its powers, is the impossibility of as- 
sembling a great nation to exercise them itself; they bejieve, in 
short, that the minority is free, when it is bound by the will of 
the majority, and that the majority is sovereign, when instead 
of commanding itself it commands by its representatives. 
There is not one of these pretended principle* which is not 
contradicted equally by reason and by experience. • 

We have already endeavoured to make it understood what 
immense differences there really are <imong» these pretended 
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equalities, how wretched a nation would he whicli allowed itself 
to be^ed bj a majority without intelligence, without knowledge of 
the thing on which it decides: instead, therefore, of pointing out 
the double vote as a scandalous violation of equality, we should 
be disposed to see in it •an iiwetttion susceptible of a happy ap- 
plication, to make all the population lake a part in public 
aflairs, but yet to leave the decision to the most independent as 
well as the best informed. Experiencep has confirmed our doubt 
as to ^the equal value of suffrages ; the farther th*e right of 
r voting has been extended, the more have electoral iissemblies 
been deserted. Why should the nation make so great a jioint 
of the suffrages of citizens who themselves^ do not attaeh any 
importance to them, who will not submit to J,he sliglite.st incon- 
venience to go and vote ? In this way the pretended vote of 
the people is often a falsity, for *a, smell minority of tliose 
present often carries it over an immense majority of the< absent. 

It is not because the nation is identical with its representa- 
tives, it is not because they will do precisely what the nation 
would do if it could be assembled altogether, that the repre- 
sentative government appears to us to have been instituted, for 
persons can only delegate what they have, and if the mass(‘s 
are ignorant and retrograde, they will not transmit to their 
deputies progressive knowledge and wdll. If pure democracy 
is a bad government, representative democracy cannot be worth 
more. It i^ something else which has been sought" for by 
means of popular elections ; partly the dignity and the guaran-. 
tee which the exercise of some political power gives to every 
citizen ; partly that tact in discovering eminent men whicli 
great n^ee tings of men almost al\yay8 manifest. It is said that 
in great political crises genius almost always takes its place ; 
in calmer times, virtue and nobility of character gain suffrages 
b;;^ the sympathy which they excite. The people, it is true, 
know men of uction better than men of theory, and I do not 
know whether the Athenians had not a better chance of 
choosing their generals well by public assemblies, than the 
Fren(5h their legislators. Besides the advantage of elections 
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by the people is, that they arc generally Ircc from corrupting 
interests ; they choose according to the value of the thing itself, 
whilst governments and ministers arc often directed in their 
choice by personal advantages in opposition to public interest. 
Now this purity of popular ekefeons ♦cannot be maintained 
when the citizens, by their suftrages, distribute dignities, power, 
or riches. Then, and whenever the people upen or close the 
career of ambition at theic.pleasuve, they are the object of every 
act of intrigue, of* all the baseness of flattery. The language 
wliich is addressed to them, the principles wBich are gloried in 
before them, are ohly the white robe of the candidates, which 
is laid aside when tl^y mount the curiile chair. To please the 
people, t(i flatter them, to corrupt them, are the arts which am- 
bitious men study above all others ; but when by these means 
they have arrived at ppwer ahd riches, they only think of keep- 
ing them for themselves, and of preventing others from rising by 
the artifices which they have themselves employed. As soon as 
they hnve obtained power they change their maxims and their 
conduct; acM’ording to the advice of St. liemy, they burn what 
they had adored, they adore what they had burned; and their 
j(‘alousy of their prerogatives, their distrust of their rivals, are 
the more active and vigilant from knowing so well the means 
by which they have themselves risen. 

Thus, with respect to popular elections, we must not say, it 
is a principle^ ])ut it is expedient ; we must not ^peak of the 
right of every citizen, of every individual, to bo represented, 
but of the right of every individual to be wdl governed, of the 
interest of the community that in every case the best possible 
clioice should be made ; of tl^e right also of every individual 
to be respected, to have entrusts to him by the community 
some participation in political power, which may serve him as 
it were as a defensive arm, without exposing him to too much 
danger from his inexperience or his imprudenee. In fact, 
political institutions are only good in as far as they attain 41118 
end. • 

It is not, however, only poor and obscAire citiiliens who reTjuire 
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to be furnished with defensive arms to ])rotect their riglits; jill 
' clashes, every fraction of society should possess them. Those 
publicists who have founded universal suffrage on the sove- 
reignty of the people forget that there is no pre-existing con- 
tract by which the miiK)rity*arft bound by the will of tlie ma- 
jority. This rule for deliberations has-been introduced into 
the laws as expedient, by virtue of 'precise stipulations in dif- 
ferent constitutions; it is by no megms inherent in human na- 
ture, pi* in the formation of all communities*; it mSy easily be 
changed into a frightful tyranny, and examples of this arc not 
wanting in countries which consider themfeelves free. Some- 
times the minority forms a class by tlie circumscription of its 
territory, — a province is oppressed by a larger proviijce, or a 
nation by another nation. Thus Holland was oppressed by 
Spain, Ameiica and Ireland by Knglai^d, and in the small- 
est republics, the conquered bailliages by the demo(/racy of 
Schwitz, and the Lower Valais by the democracy of the Higher 
Valais. Sometimes a race is proscribed by the race which 
dwells with it. Thus many of the American constitutions grant 
the right of suffrage to free negroes and red men, but both are 
always thrown into the minority, and the dreadful lawswhich have 
been during tlie last three years passed against them, and against 
all wlio give them any instruction, will long be a scandal and 
shame to the American Union. Sometimes one religion is pro- 
scribed by afiother religion ; and the atrocity of St. Bartho- 
lomew was less the crime of Catjiarine and Charles IX. than 
of the demagogiM?s who demanded it and the people who exe- 
cuted it. Sometimes material interests are armed one against 
another. In pure democracies,^ where ^ower rests witli the 
mechanical trades, arises the Opposition between the towns and 
the country. At Basle, at Zurich, at SchafHiausen, at Neuf- 
chatcl, the peasants were at first subject to the shops; now 
that they are accounted the strongest, and find themselves to 
be §0, they abuse their power, being the majority, as it was 
fbnnerly, abused against them ; they talk of razing the fortifica- 
tions»of the to>v«s because the fields are not fortified, of un- 
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paving the streets of the towns, because the country roads are 
not paved. 

If it is absurd to say that a minority is free because it only 
obeys laws made against it by a majority, it is no less so to 
say that a nation is free because she only obeys laws which 
those whom she has elected nfake contrary to her interest : it 
is the nature of the laws, •it is their •conformity with public 
opinion, and not the deceptive idea of a representation, which 
must prove that th^y are really tile expression of the wili of a 
free nation. It is false that tlie peDple ob»y what tliey^have 
themselves willed when they obey the will of their regularly 
chosen representatives, for most frequently, on the legislative 
questions which thesb decide, they have neither will nor opi- 
nion ; still less can^t be supposed that they have transmitted 
their will through their deputies, for the questions which those 
have to decide upon are, most frequently, posterior to their 
nomination. Besides, as we have seen, if the people had a 
will in these questions, it would almost always be behind the 
common rate of information. Still more, the poor and labour- 
ing classes of the population experience a difficulty in the 
exercise of their right of election, which renders their repre* 
sentation always illusory. They have, in fact, not theories on 
public order, but sufferings, interests and wants, to which it is 
of consequence to them to give utterance, that they may be 
heard. By whom shall they get themselves represegited ? By 
their equals ; — peasant by a peasant, working men in a manu- 
factory by working men ? But* these ignorant and illiterate 
men, not being able to seize the whole of social organization, 
nor to arrange their ideas, nor to express them in a way to 
lead others, would come unarmed on that political “arena 
where others combat with so much advantage ; they would be 
deceived, they would be intimidated, they would exercise no 
influence. Shall poor men be represented by men^who are also 
poor, but who are strangers to all trades, and who follow the 
profession of letters, perhaps that of intrigue ? There would 
be no identity of interests among them, no knoyrledge evep of 
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what the poor desire and whdt they ought to desire, and 
striking, daily examples, so numerous as to bo almost without 
exceptioifs, show us that this class is, of all those which con- 
stitute society, the one most easily seduced, the most easily 
intoxicated by drawing-room ^success, the most accessible to 
the baits of vanity, luxury, pleasure and riches. Shall the 
poorer classes address themselves to the ricli and the powerful? 
But then how could they be represented by j^ersons differing 
so conipletely from them, coihmunicating so little»witb them, 
who heither undeKStand tliem, nor feel what they have felt ? 
In all the democracies of Greece, Italy, ^.Germany, Holland 
and Switzerland, the working classes have tried in turns these 
three kinds of representatives. SometimeS the rude good sense 
of the peasant or the mechanic, seated am<ing statesmen in his 
coat of coarse cloth, has been praised ; but the utmost tliat 
this rude good sense could do, was to prevent him from com- 
promising himself ; it had no influence on public decisions. 
Then came poor and clever intriguers, such warm patriots be- 
fore their election, so jealous of the people afterwards, and 
thence arose the proverb, il nest oppression que de parvenus; 
upstarts are the greatest oppressors; then last,.. the people 
threw themselves into the arms of the noble and the rich, and 
the longer a democracy has lasted the more certain it is to see 
these in possession of power. 

If wo have established that democratic elections, that popu- 
lar representation, are not in themselves sufficient guarantees 
of liberty, how ijiuch more reason have wo to rqect the de- 
ceptions of a constituency named by priinary assemblies, or of 
a constitution voted by the people. How can the people, in 
fact, fransmit' to the men Jtbey have delegated a knowledge 
which they do not themselves possess, of what is most high, 
most abstract, in the science of legislation ? • It is not the 
j>eople alone,^ it is philosophers and civilians, men most emi- 
nent in social seience, who can only understand a constitution by 
experience, who ought only to judge d i)osteriori no7i d priori. 
A cpmmunity ^eceives^ its constitution, or its mode of exist- 
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ence, whicli preserves it in life, and which tliat life is conti- 
nually modifying, from all the chances embraced by the p«,st. 
By combining its habits, its manners, and its laws, by resting 
written rules on recollections, and confirming them by pre- 
cedents, it comes by degrees tp distinguish the vain clack 
of the words of charters frohi really leading principtes ; it 
finds out what injures it, what improveihents its wants require. 
Then only the most eminent men in the nation partially arrive 
at the most •sublimp of all theories. They point out the /nodi- 
fications to bo made, by degrees they tiiumph over the resist- 
ance of the people, who defend every abuse foot by foot, who 
in Poland claimed the lihennn veto as the j)alladium of liberty ; 
they correct by degrees ancient disorders, and they arrive at 
last at an organization, each part of which has been precon- 
ceived by genius, adopted by enlightened men, sanctioned, by 
experience, and lastly, ’placed under the guarantee of national 
usage. It is in this way only that a constitution is willed by 
the nation ; but to pretend that the will has emanated from 
her because it has emanated from deputies which she has 
chosen, without being able to transmit one idea to them, or 
yet more, because she has at last accepted it without compre- 
hending it, and without its authors comprehending it, is the 
most cruel mockery. 

We have said that we consider the questions relative to tlie 
participation of simple citizens in i^olitical poweik as among 
the most complicated, the most difficult and the most obscure 
that the social sciences present.* Thus we hpve not the pre- 
sumption to ofter a solution of them ; besides, we do not think 
there is any one which can adapt itself to all nations. We 
have desired only to point out thcdcnd to be attained; it* con- 
sists in bringing out the true will of the nation ; that is to say, 
accelerating the* formation of public opinion, maturing it, and 
then only, causing its authority to be acknowledged. We ask 
from national representatives not to divide themselves into two 
or three camps, under two or three banners, but to coiAe^ pene- 
trated with the virtuous wislies and opinions o£ all the lo^jal- 
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ities, all the bodies, all the sects and all the employments of 
thoSe who send them ; to be prepared to defend them, hut also 
to modify them, in order to make them agree with public opi- 
nion. We attach much more importance to the deliberations 
of these representatives thane to their votes. We believe that 
in defending the interests whicli they represent, in making it 
their ambition tg shine by the development of national opi- 
nions, they get to the bottom of abstract questions, they form 
themselves, and they enlighten the nation.r We 'believe that 
the ffrst principle t)f all Ifberty is respect for independent opi- 
nion, the protection of the minority, that it may investigate 
every thing and keep up discussion to the last. We do not 
know which to condemn most, orators who indulge themselves 
in sarcasm, who aim at provoking and abusive modes of speak- 
ing, or majorities who, provoked, close the discussion and 
crush by votes those whom they have not been able, to con- 
vince. We have very little respect for assemblies which de- 
cide instead of deliberating ; their knowledge appears more than 
doubtful, and they belie their moderation when they refuse to 
listen. Finally, we look upon no decision of the legislature 
as definitive as long as it continues to be a subjeol of discus- 
sion in the opinion of the public. 

By looking at the system of elections which has been 
adopted in France, we may discover how incapable even the 
most profoiind tliinkers have been of forming a judgment be- 
forehand as to the effect of the sanctions which they intro- 
duced into the cfmstitution. After the revolution the French 
legislators wished^ at first to make all the nation concur in the 
nomination of its representatives ; it gave to primary assem- 
blies the nomination of electors, who, collected in electoral 
assemblies, were to choose the members of the legislature. 
They thought that by thus doing they presdiwed the whole 
sovereignty to the nation. The citizens, much better informed, 
sopn perceived that the deputies named by them in this way 
were s/rangers to them, had neither respect nor gratitude for 
them ; that thoir wishes had no influence on the will of the 
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legislature, that their share of the sovereignty, which at the 
most could only he estimated at a six-millionth part for each 
citizen of an age to judge, was really reduced to •nothing. 
They did not come to these primary assemblies, and the elec- 
tions fell into the hands of a snnjll piimb^er of intnguers. 

True philosophers, true publicists, returned then to the 
more simple idea, that the people could’ only^have a real par- 
ticipation in power by (Jirect elections, and that for every 
citizen to fe^l the importance of his suffrage, the tight of suffrage 
must not be too much multiplied. Ejections* by one step*were 
introduced into France for the first time after the restoration ; 
and its effect has been to give to the nation the means of ex- 
pressing its will, very* energetically, more than once. 

If, Jiowever, the proportion of electors to the mass of the 
population were as large as»in Schwitz or Basle, which have 
been so ijbsurdly callecf aristocracies, there would be six million 
electors in France, and not one of them would give himself the 
trouble to go out of his way to exercise a six- millionth share 
of influence on the elections. The framers of the law of elec- 
tions only gave the electoral right to Frenchmen who paid 
300/r. direct taxes. Their number it is said was not much above 
a hundred thousand citizens. This classification at first gave 
universal satisfaction ; the electoral right was not a privilege, 
for it was accessible to all ; each one could, without litigation, 
without expense, establish his own ; and it was agreed that the 
rate paid to the taxes might be received as a presumption of 
the education, the intelligence, and the independence of each 
elector, for it was only a presumption of th^se qualities which 
was sought for in establishing electoral rights. 

When the English still more recently were occupied in re- 
forming their electoral system, the simple, equal, regular system 
of the classification in France, was put in comparison on both 
sides the Channel with the ancient English system, both before 
and after the Eeform Bill, as being more rational, more perfect. 
It is by use only that it has begun to be perceived’ tjiat the 
multiform system of the English, in spite of its rights being 
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subject to litigfttioii, in spite of the flagrant inequality between 
on^ citizen and another, between one town and another, 
connects the national representation with all classes of tlie 
nation, and tliat the French system, in spite of its simplicity 
and equality, left the popukticn, and especially national intelli- 
gence, out of the representation, and ended by exciting universal 
censure. r * 

In the English parliament arc seqiv seated together, deputies 
fro m^ bounties, deputies from towns, deputies from Universities; 
the first are elected by" the freeholders, propiietors in the 
country, of that kind of property which *was formerly looked 
on as the best guarantee of independence. The second are 
elected by the citizens of towns ; in certain towns, the number 
of electors is so limited that the election is decided by a strict 
coterie ; some other towns extend the right of election to all 
the male population, and then it is the work of a pyre demo- 
cracy. Whoever has received his education in one of the uni- 
versities and has taken his degrees there, concurs in tlie 
election of the deputies for that university. Far from the 
double vote being considered in England as a violation of the 
equality of the citizens, the same man can frequently vote as 
master of arts in one of the universities, as a freeholder in two 
or three counties, as a freeman of two or three towns ; so that 
towns consider it an honour to give their freedom to eminent 
men. 

In France, after the revolution of 1830, it was wished to 
make the electi/Dns more popular, and as there was only one 
class of electors^ it was thought that this object would bo 
attained by lowering the rate of 300 to 200 /r., and now a 
new clamour demands a ntuch more considerable diminution ; 
at the same time, to relieve tlie electors from an expensive 
journey, which would prevent those who were poor from 
coming to give their votes, the elections were transported from 
the chief places of the departments to the chief places of the 
districts. But far from the electors being found to be more 
numerous, they have become much less so ; the assemblies re- 
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main deserted ; tlie spirit of locality and the jealousies of neigh- 
bours have only been strengthened, and have become ^ven 
obligatory on half the deputies; thus the Chamber* has been 
filled with men whoso celebrity only extended to districts and 
villages ; and by persisting in the ^ame ^course, by still farther 
lowering the i\ate, the electioi/s will become still more e^ranged 
from the nation. 

It has not been sufficiently considered tliat the electoral rate 
lias the effect of.giviug a pAnligious advarftago to the in- 
habitants of the country over tliose lof tlie towns, because the 
laud tax is much the most considerable of all direct taxes, though 
it forms less than a third of what the people are called upon to 
pny; as it takes from the proprietor nearly the fifth of his 
revenue, the country elector paying 200 fr. has only for himself 
and his family, which may ho estimated on an average at five 
individuals, 1000 /)*. income, so that ho must labour with his 
hands to live ; but in towns there is no family working with 
their hands who pay nearly 200 fr. in direct taxes : there are a 
great numbi^r, on the contrary, who enjoy some advantages of 
education, who have the sentiment of independence, and a 
lively interest in public affairs, but who having their money 
placed out at interest or in the funds, or in business, would not 
bo called on to exercise the electoral rights, even by another 
lowering of the rate. Now, although we believe that agri- 
cultural labour is best suited to man, most advantageous to 
his health, his morality, and his happiness, we believe also, 
that it is what least prepares him for an acqiyiintance with the 
social sciences. The inhabitant of the country lives very little 
in society, scarcely evQr hears political interests spoken of, does 
not read, and remains a perfect stranger to the Experience ob- 
tained by study. In workshops, conversation, newspapers, and 
books, habitually excite political fermentation. The ideas of 
the working man may not bo just, but they are his own ; those 
of the peasant are only a reflection of the ideas of his cur^ of 
Ids lord, or of the attorney of the village. 

In fixing the electoral privileges by the direct taxes, the-more 
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the rate is lowered, the more the man who labours with his 
hands is secure of an overwhelming majority : he who works 
only with'his mind is thrown into a minority which is reckoned 
as nothing. The uniformity of the rate, the uniformity of the 
electoral right, have Ijeen ^Ldqpted by the nation with blind 
fanaticisjm as a result of equality, and by the minister with 
calculating skill, for he* had wUll lemarked that the country 

electors were much mor.e tractable, and much less restless than 

« ^ 

those qf towns. * But mind is 'power, its restlessness is power 
^ also, ijnd the government may find that it has injured itself by 
giving this power to its enemies. 

Certainly, wo have not the penetration to propose an electoral 
law, and if we allow ourselves here to make some calculations, 
it is only to make it understood how, by adapting the compli- 
cated system of the English, instead of the simple but deceptive 
system of the French, a much greater part of the natiop might 
be associated in the elections, and still tliat share preserved to 
the national intelligence which it ought to have. We will 
propose, for example, to give two-fifths of the national repre- 
sentation to the democracy, two-fifths to the most enlightened 
and intelligent part of the nation, who inhabit towns# and there 
develop material prosperity; a fifth to that part occupied in 
intellectual interests. We will lower the census to lOOyV. in 
obedience to the present clamour ; and giving to 84 departments 
(Paris not included) two deputies for each department, to be 
elected in the chief place, wo shall have 168 deputies, represent; 
ing particularly tlj^ democracy of the country, perhaps, more 
probably, the nobility, who will seize on it. We will add 42 
deputies elected by the 21 greater citiej in France, in purely 
democratic assembUes, such* as those of Westminster and 
Preston in England, giving a vote to whoever can read and 
write. We would give an equal number of deputies, 210, to 
tfib burgesses^ of towns requiring for their admission to the 
freedom a complete education in the secondary schools, and a 
degree of fortune wliich places them above manual labour. We 
would reserve atJeast lp5 deputies for learned professions, in 
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which all those who had received a superior education and 
taken degrees, should have the honour of being inscribed, and 
we would allow these last elections to be made by fetters, that 
they might point out the most eminent persons, not in the 
provinces only, but in France. , ^Yc should thus have a repre- 
sentation of 525 members, tb the election of whom a Very con- 
siderable part of the nation *would liave contributed, but in 
which, however, the shjirc of intelligence and real will, would 
have been* preserved. 

We would not ask for any rate ol^ eligibility, for in denlocratic 
elections great eminence would be necessary, in order to fix 
on any man the attention of all the inhabitants of a department 
or of a great town ; besides, those whom they would elect, not 
forming the majority of the assembly, would not be corrupted 
by their own power, or detaclied from the interests which they 
ought fo represent. As to the deputies from the middle class, 
and the highly educated class, the guarantee to the community 
would be found in tlie condition of the electors. By making a 
separate body of the highly educated class, and giving to it a 
direct power of election, the personal suffrage of each well 
educated man would have more value than if confounded with 
the masses, and at the same time the well-founded objection of 
the ministerial party would be avoided, that an extension of the 
right of suffrage would only be in favour of those who have not 
succeeded in their business or their profession. 

We again repeat, this is^ not a project but an example, to 
make ourselves understood. We do not wi^Ji that the deputies 
of France should all have the right to eliter the Ijegislative 
Chamber by the same^title, but on the contrary, that there should 
be different qualifications : we would willinglj^ multiply them 
much more. We should wish them to think of the different 
interests whicTi they have to defend, instead of being ranged 
under three banners, bearing the deceptive naryes of carlists, 
patriots, and ministerialists ; for, among these hostile battalions, 
exasperation has made all discussion impossible each one 
prides himself to his own party on 
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versaries, and the exasperated majority reply to the insults by 
scanekilous clamour, and overwhelm their enemies by their 
votes. * 

It would not he very polite to tell the present Chamber what 
France, what Europe t^iiuks,of ,it ; history will take care to do 
this; hirt there is one thing which* it ought to perceive without 
being told of it; it is that* the reptesetttative system is beginning 
' to he considered as a groat deception (he ministerial party see 
in it a (convenient* form of protecting their own ease tftid advan- 
^ tage, tjie hberal pai»ty a crtiel cheat to deprive them of their 
liberty. The first have rejected the very mo(icst pretensions of 
the intellectual professions to be admitted into the electoral 
college by the same title as (][ualilies them to be on juries; they 
have restricted as much as they could participation in muni- 
cipal elections, which ouglit to be so much the more extended 
as political elections arc less so: the second, by their pry for 
universal suffrage, lahoiu* at their own annihilation. The 
Chamber is, however, a pretty true representation of the just 
medium of the intelligence, energy, and virtue of those who 
have chosen it. The object of the true friends of liberty ought 
to be, to infuse into it a greater portion of that knowledge, and 
of those elevated ideas and seaitimcnts, which constitute the true 
citizen. The counter revolutionary party, on the contrary, 
should desire, and does, in fact, desire to bring into it a greater 
portion of igmorance, personal interest, and low passions, so as 
to lower the level of the just medium among all the electors. 
It desires universal, suflrage, ami it has a very good reason for 
doing so, for it kn<5ws that whilst we would go forward, the 
masses fire retrograde; it knows that ev^ passion will in its 
turn make a {5tep backwards^ it knows that wliile civil and 
religious liberty might in France play at universal suffrage, 
priests and kings would win the game, and liberty would soon 
be^lost. 
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It is only the hope, to ma1<e the experience of past ages useful 
to coming generations, wliicli gives a great interest to the study 
of history. If we could learn nothing of the art of making 
nations happy, or if we could never make use of what we have 
learned, it would ho wiser to turn away our eyes from the Ca- 
lamities without number which have afflicted our race. That 
oppression, those vices, those massacres, those tortures, those 
foolish passions, the pictures of wliich we so often find in 
every age and in every country, would then bo portrayed 
only to rend oiir hearts by the recollections of the past, and 
to make them tremble for the future. The A^atics, who be- 

♦ , 

* We begin the publication of our essays on the func||pmental questions of social 
order by this little treatise, printed in the year 1823^ t)ut which has never been 
published. It was designed for the Annals of Legislation and of Political Economy, 
which had just been established at Geneva, and which were almost immediately sup- 
pressed by their authors, out of deference*for the government^ when th« threats of 
all the neighbouring powers obliged the Swiss to restrain the liberty of the press, 
at the period of^he conclusa. Circumstances have changed ; the allusions no longer 
relate to the present time ; experience has thrown new light on the subjects here 
treated on. We shall make use of it in the following articles, but we have only 
made slight additions to this first essay, that its date as well as its spirit ^may ren- 
der it foreign to any thing polemical. — Extracted from the Tievue mensuelle 
dj Economie Politique, Vol. v. 1834. 
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lieve in fatalism, who regard all improvement as absurd, who 
renounce all influence on the social body to which they belong, 
are consistent when they shut themselves up in the present. 
To their eyes history is a royal and not a national science. The 
Gengis, the Timours, m^iy coptejnplatc with interest the monu- 
ments of ‘ravages on the earth; the^ may demand a chronicler 
to relate their battles, in the sftme •spirit which made them 
raise pyramids of heads in those places where they had de- 
stroyed fvnation ; but the Arabian turns away bis eyesf from the 
^chronic{?s of Abulfarage, aft he turns away his plough from 
these heaps of bones. 

It is not thus that the European judges for himself of the 
past and of the future. He thinks he sees that even the 
blood with which the earth has been so often* soaked produced 
sometimes good fruit. He compares^ages, he follows the liu- 
man race extending and multiplying on the globe ; and tj^ough 
he has often the grief to see it make retrograde steps, it seems 
to him, however, that he can also perceive a general progress. 
The European congratulates himself that he lias been called 
into life in the nineteenth century, and not in any of those 
which preceded it. He acknowledges the numerous oonquests 
that have been made over barbarism, the numerous and crying 
abuses that have been destroyed, the odious causes of crime 
and suffering which it does not seem likely will be repeated ; 
and though even the progress of social science and of civili- 
zation have been sometimes endangered by the vigorous re- 
sistance of what m^y be called the spirit of darkness ; although 
posts whicli seemed gained liave been sometimes retaken by the 
enemy, yet the European dares to believe ^-hat a better future 
is approaching, *knd he supporte with more fortitude the ills he 
suffers in the hope that his descendants will be delivered from 
them. * 

ft is true that to the European this confidence in the future 
is, perjiaps, only a flattering dream, but to the American it is 
become iij bur time almost a certainty. The nations of the 
European races, established on this rich continent, with all 
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the inheritance of our civilization, of our science, of our plii- 
losophy, of our dearly acquired experience, are there destined 
to recommence social life, without any of those htfrdens with 
which we are so heavily laden* They know all the improve- 
ments of our agriculture, and ,thgy will have for a long time 
to come abundance of virgirf lands, which at present belongs to 
no one. They know our* trades, our'machines, all the power- 
ful assistance which science has given to human industry, and 
they are not loo/ied with an'immense class* of day-labourers, 
who ask for work, and who seem On the point of periling if 
a machine is made to supersede the labour of their hands ; 
they know our systems of taxation, our modes of finance, our 
credit, and they have scarcely any debts. They know all the 
developments whfch our skilful civilians have given to the 
laws which regulate projiefty, and they have much fewer sub- 
jects gf litigation ; they have adopted all those guarantees 
which the friends of humanity have secured to those persons 
brought before criminal justice, and they have no men forced 
to rob by universal poverty ; they have profited by our disco- 
veries in the construction of anns, of vessels, and of fortresses ; 
they know our tactics, they have strength to defend themselves, 
and they have no neighbours, no natural object of ambition. 
May they equally profit by all which our long experience has 
put us into a situation to learn of the difficult science of go- 
veniment, without being led into error by the necessary false- 
hoods to which European politicians see themselves reduced, 
without being prevented from looking at,^those fundamental 
questions from which we so often turn awffy our eyes. 

It is at this momept, when Columbia, Mexico, Chili, Buenos 
Ayres, Brazil, are employed in raising the social edifice* <lrom its 
foundation, that it appears to us important to classify, to an- 
alyze the political experience of Europe, of which we may offer, 
as it were, an inheritance to our younger h^'others We 

• It is twelve years since this was written, and the new states, formerly Spanish, 
have advanced no farther in, the reconstruction of social order. Remaps no real 
progress can be expected, till the whole of the generation acQiittomed to civil war, to 
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cannot be accused of presumption in endeavouring to be useful 
to them ; the theories of which we wish to speak to them are 
not the crefttures of our imagination ; it is not by reason of any 
superiority that we are the depositaries of them ; if we possess 
them, it is because we have paic^ for tliem witli our blood, and 
with that* of our fathers and of our fdrefathers. We have suffered 
enough to liave a right to say to them, Behold tlie precipice, 
avoid our steps, and profit by our example. What nobler 
object of ambition, however, cah ‘be onercd to those •who have 
studied^he fate of the human race, than tliat of assisting nations, 
destined to cover a third part of the habitable globe, to avoid 
some fatal errors ? What a moment is that in which the hithers 
of nations are weighing resolutions on whith will depend for 
many ages the fate of millions of men ! Wtiat an imperative 
duty to speak the truth, when we knaw that it has been so often 
pen^erted, and that weak compromises, sometimes for the sake 
of power, sometimes for popularity, have gained credit for 
a crowd of errors which no one any longer thinks of contradict- 
ing. 

The editors of the Annals of Legislation published at Geneva 
were in favourable circumstances for taking into conj^ideration 
the highest questions of constitutional policy. Citizens of a 
republic, and writing under the protection of its laws, they were 
authorized even by the nature of the government of their 
country, to inquire what is the essence of power, and what are 
its foundations in public utility. To them it was permitted to 
lay aside all prejudi^^e, all pretence to sympathetic aftections, in 
order to rest only on? realities. Whenever they entered on con- 
stitutional questions, they addressed theinselves by preference 
to nations who were then labouring* to give to themselves funda- 
mental institutions ; they fixed their eyes more particularly 
on the citizens of those new states wliich the nevolutions of 

s 

violence, and to disregard of law, shall have retired from active life : a melancholy 
example to add to so many others, of the inability of men who have destroyed, to 
reconstruct. « It should not make us renounce revolutions when they are necessary ; 
it rather Reaches us ho\» dearly i%e purchase liberty by their means. 
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America had left as a clear field, and where tlie legislator is 
fettered neither by the rights of families, nor by those of ofders, 
neither by powerful prejudiees, nor by hereditary affeeftions. At 
this moment circumstances allow French writers almost as much 
liberty of opinion. Wliencver gi part of the ancient edifice sub- 
sists in all its strength, it is nett the time to think of the be^t means 
of superseding it. The natior/S of EuVope are completing their 
institutions; the Americans are raising theirs from the founda- 
tion. In regard ,to the first, fiihe may liavc ^tablishcd rights; 
for the second, it has left only exp{5i’ience. • The citize^ of an 
old state must study the ground on which to combine its 
peculiar affections and recollections with the rights that it has 
acknowledged. F(fr the founders of the new states which we 
sec unfolding thcn!selves, it is sufficient to have present to their 
thoughts the result of what experience has taught Europe in 
regard ^to the first of’all sciences. 

We propose, at this time, to employ ourselves in considering 
Executive Power, because it is that part of constitutive policy 
respecting which Europe lias acquired most experience, whilst, 
at the same time, the writings which this experience has jjro- 
duced may have given authority to the greatest number of errors. 
In fact, in our old states whicli have succeeded other old states, 
there have not always becai sufficient guarantees, as resj^ccts 
legislative and judicial power; there has always been a govern- 
ment, but the public good has not been always ko|)t in view: it 
has always been an object to make tlie government solid, prompt, 
and energetic ; it has not always been one tg make the laws the 
expression of the general will, to make judgiftents the application 
of the principles of etpnal justice; but the great object has been 
to secure command and obeefienoe. Men have* always*wished 
to oppose the perpetuity of the state to the ephemeral life of 
man, and to the fluctuations of his will. The construction of 
what J. J. Rousseau called the Prince, or what is.now called the 
Executive Power, makes the distinctive character of monarchies 
and republics, and Europe can compare them in lier history; 
she has seen all kinds of hereditary monarchies^ with the infinite 
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modifications of hereditary rights, primogeniture, and a division 
among all the children ; the exclusion and non- exclusion of 
females; rf testamentary right to the crown, or the impre- 
scriptible right of the princes of the blood : she has also seen 
numerous elective mon^chies ; ;with the right of election con- 
fided to the whole nation, as in thd‘ ancient. Teutons; to armed 
warriors or the equestrian ‘order, aS in Hungary, in Transylvania, 
* and in Poland; to those whom the^ nation considered the 
wisest, as in VenitJo; to a small ‘conclave of princesi as in the 
^ Germane empire; to the heads of religion, as in the Pontifical 
states, and the sovereign bishoprics of Germany ; to men who had 
made a vow to renounce the world, as in the sovereign abbeys 
of Fulda, of Kempten, of Miisbach, &c.; tS w^omcn rigorously 
shut up in cloisters, as the abbesses of Quedlinbourg, Lindau, 
Herforden, &c. • 

Again, witli respect to republics, Europe can in her history 
compare executive power confided to one man, which may be 
regarded as an elective and temporary monarchy, with that which 
was exercised by two or more colleagues, and with that which 
was delegated to councils. Among these there are some of 
which the members were elected for life ; others where they 
were all renewed at once; others by rotation. If the executive 
power has never been constituted in a completely national 
manner, it is not certainly because a variety of combinations 
have been wiring; and if our history presents us no model 
worthy of imitation in every respect, it is rich at least in lessons 
of what ought to be avoided. 

Nevertheless, no •ubject has been treated in a more super- 
ficial manner by political writers, nor more frequently disguised 
by fals#* reasonings, which through the power of repetition are 
confounded with public opinion. No part of political science 
has been more carefully excluded from controversy. Thus, for 
©x^ple, at a time when Europe contained far more elective 
than hereditary monarchies, there can scarcely he found one 
writer who* has dared to appreciate their comparative advan- 
tages ; the question between them has been supposed to be de- 
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cided by allegations, the examination of which has never been 
allowed. In the same way, in half Europe the monaroJiiical 
crown may descend to females; in the other half, fdnales and 
their descendants are excluded in perpetuity. Numerous writ- 
ings, where the succession was disjouted, had for their object to 
found the right on the fact ; no one has dared to enter* on the 
principle. History is full pf the consequences of these funda- 
mental laws ; wars of succession, countries united by marriages, 
the loss of .independence Muck ‘had been defended by;seas of 
blood, and afterwards abandoned to hcredita^’y chances, ip'c re- 
lated in every page,; yet no publicist, as far as T know, has en- 
deavoured to corupare the advantages resulting to nations from 
the order of succession established in France, with those of that 
established in England. 

This voluntary blindness ^oes not prevail among slaves only ; 
in free countries, whele all political subjects have in tlulr turn 
been the subjects of long debates, these alone diave been con- 
stantly avoided. In fact, discussion may precede the esta- 
blishment of legislative and judicial power: it cannot begin till 
after the establishment of executive power, and as soon as that 
exists, it will not permit it. From the first day, from the first 
hour of the existence of a nation, it must have chiefs to direct 
its efforts, to regulate what it must sacrifice, to secure its de- 
fence. These chiefs, who have in general existed before na- 
tional deputies, and before all political writers, became, to these 
last, facts which they were obliged to admit, and by which 
alone they could regulate othhr •political institutions. 

Wo are not in this situation ; we endeavojii' to discover sin- 
cerely, but with perfect freedom, what is the constitution which 
it is best to give to poVer, that it may be truly.nationid, and 
that its interests may be identified with those of the nation 
whom it represjents. With this object, after some preliminary 
reflections on the institution of social power, we shall pass in 
review, with all the impartiality of which we are capable, the 
difierent forms of this power which Europe has experienced. 
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ON THE INSTITUTION OF THE SOCIAL POWERS, AND 
ON THEIR BALANCE. 

Men who, redviecd to their individual efforts, found themselves 
unable to contend with the^ pgwers ol* nature, obtained more 
happine^^s and more security by* associating together. The 
spii-it of association distinguishrjs tke species, and the essence 
of their reci2)rocal engagements, whether tacit or expressed, has 
always teen to aim at one corrinton end, am} to sirbmit their 
reason^ their will, their powfr, to that general will, in which they 
all concur. As soon as men begin to unite^and act on a com- 
mon plan, we see the same beings wlio before were the slaves of 
the elements, and of all their inclemency, ?>inbduo nature, and 
change the face of the earth. M(‘n associated together in their 
labours have, by opening the inundations of the Mile, created 
Egypt ; by forming dikes against the ocean they have created 
Holland. Countries now infected by pestilential vapours, will, 
by the spirit of association, be restored to salubrity, and be- 
come populous and rich ; the vast regions which arc watered by 
the Orinoco, and the Maranon, will one day rise from benefith 
the waters ; whilst despotism, which isolates man, haa changed 
into a desert Asia Minor and Greece : it has made the vege- 
tating earth of mountains disappear, it has covered with graved 
the loam of the plains in countries once famed for their fer- 
tility; everywhere nature is stronger than isolated man, whilst 
human society can always subdue nature. Of all associations, 
that wdiich constitutes nations i!^ fhe most vast, and the most 
energetic ; it has m#re strength, it has more wealth, it has more 
duration, it has more stability, than any of those created by in- 
dividuyi interests; the opinio^ of*all is of more value than that 
of each one. If government were only the expression of this 
general will ^ if its power were only the natio»al power, and 

We have elscjwhere explainod that we understand hy general will the sura of 
what is best in all the most eminent opinions, and not the proportionate mean bc- 
tweeif the mo^t advanced and the most absurd. {See Essay on Universal Suffraye, 
ante, p. 29P.) 
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acted without any obstacle, we should be astonished at the 
wonders which it would be able to accomplish. Then we sln^uld 
without fear confide to the government all that is rnost^ precious 
to us, even to the care of our own reason, the direction of the 
education of our children^ the worship of our churches, the em- 
ployment of all our faculties* ^ow we* suspect, not without 
reason, that what it would l\ave us do, is for its own interest ; 
but how strong would the liumaii species bcccfme, if it executed 
in common jvhat it willed *ih common, and what wonderful pro- 
gress would it be seen to make, if it was not^ necessary to dis- 
tinguish between confidence in its government and confidence 
in itself 1 

It has ever been «ne of the first principles of constitutive 
policy, thi\t all absolute power becomes tyrannical, to whatever 
hands it may be confided, ^n fact, what is called the will of 
all is always a fiction,* since this expression supposes in the 
first plade that all have a will, which is very far from being the 
case ; afterwards, that all those wills are unanimous, which is 
impossible. Wherever it is thought that the expression of the 
public will can bo found, it is always supposed tliat the majority 
bind the minority, and still more that all those who have not 
given themselves the trouble to reflect on the question which is 
submitted to them, or who cannot comj^rehend it, are bound, 
and even bind others, by their formal or tacit assent to the will 
which is expressed in their name. Nevertheless, the majority 
may im2:)0se upon the minority the most unjust and most cruel 
sacrifices, and those who give*a‘Vote of confidence may, if they 
allow themselves to bo deceived, fatally sacrifigef their own rights 
and those of others. Thus, even should all the members of a 
community vote, and the majority alone make Jhe law^ this 
community itself would not b® secure from tyranny. 

The commuiyty would not only fail to secure itself against 
tyranny, if, instead of throwing upon government the charge of 
wilhng for it, it were to attempt to govern itself ; ft would soon 
perceive the ignorance, the carelessness of many members of 
the community to whom it could not refuse equal rights, con- 
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sequently its own incapacity, the imprudence of its resolutions, 
the ^precipitation of a numerous assembly, and (if the commu- 
nity is really powerful, the impossibility of assembling all its 
members. Thus, even should the nation (which has very 
rarely happened) be formed calmly, without opposition, without 
danger, still it would find itself Reduced to seek the expression 
of tlie general will elsewhere ilian^in the majority of all the 
members of the cbmmunity ; to consult different interests, dif- 
ferent classes, instead of every individual ; but the^ more indi- 
rect io the manneiMn which this will is expressed, the greater 
becomes the chance tliat this will, supposed to be general, 
should not be so in fact ; that those wlio liave the cliarge of 
willing for all, would consider their own^ advantage, and not 
that of the community ; that they would leiideavour; perhaps, 
to oppress this community, and that those who really do will 
would tyrannize over those who are supposed to will. 

When it is thought desirable to confide the soverbignty to 
the general will, it is supposed that nothing is more simj)le than 
to know it, that it is sufficient to propose the question to be de- 
cided on, then to count the voices : this is a mistake. Three 
quarters of those who answer yes or 7w, are incapable of well 
understanding the question, have not thought about it, have no 
will respecting it ; to save even themselves from their precipita- 
tion, it is necessary to give the minority the means of resisting 
the majority for some time, that those who are consulted may have 
time to enlighten themselves, and to form a distinct conception of 
that which they decide upon before they command, or are obeyed. 

Such is the <J#^gin of that system, of a balance of power, 
which has been established with so much care in countries 
where, less than a thousand individuals ifnder the names of king, 
of ministers, of peers, and of deputies are supposed to express 
the will of many milhons of citizens. The, more difficulty 
tljese citizens experience in speaking for themselves, in their 
own persons,* and in setting right the will ascribed to them, the 
mexe neqessary is it to demand the concurrence of many con- 
stituted wills, for the purpose of changing what exists, because 
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what exists is supposed to have obtained general assent. If 
the citizens can only manifest what they think of the lallf)urs 
or of the policy of their rejiresentatives by a general* election, 
and tliis only returns every seven years,', the more necessary is 
it that a double security should be given ^to what has been done 
in past times, and all cbange Aiade so much the more difficult, 
the more it is doubtful whether ’this cllango ^is brought about 
by the general will. ^ 

Above all, it was important for a community to choose him, 
or those, who were to act in the nan/e of aU, or to direct the 
action of all, for tboir common defence, whether against the en- 
mity of nature, or that of men. It was important to find in 
these, vigour, secrecy, promptitude, priulenco, economy. So- 
ciety depended on fliem for her defence against whatever is 
foreign and may become li<#stile, and for the security of the 
community agjiinst all jirivate interests. To these first proxies 
lias been given the name of Prince, either in regard to rank as 
the first of all ; of government, as taking part for the whole ; 
lastly, of Executive Power, because administration was regarded 
as the execution of the will of the whole community. 

But all the qualities which society sought for in the Prince, 
contributed to separate him from the nation, and to make him 
dangerous to her if he once came to have a different will from 
hers. It was required that he should be vigorous, but only 
against the enemies of order; secret, but to foreigners alone; 
prompt, but only to execute the national will ; economical, 
but not to amass treasures except for the nation. The Prince 
was subjected to the surveillance of a body»of men, who were 
to represent the people, and always to continue to belong to 
the people, who should declare the national will,* but wfip, not 
exercising power, should not be corrupted by flattery. It was 
required that ^hese representatives should express the variable 
will of the moment, and the national interest at the time of 
their election. But as this variable will is not the only one 
which ought to be consulted, and as besides the interest of 
the day there is also in nations a permanent^ interest, which 
may be in opposition to that, recourse will be had to divers 
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artifices, to combine a representation of the past with that of 
the present, to make other voices speak besides those of the 
people, to whose deputies will be given only a share either in 
the legislative power, or in the body charged with the expres- 
sion of the national w^ll, tq which the prince must conform. 

Froih this watchfulness ascribe'fl to the deputies of the people, 
from the remembrance 'also oF the« ancient struggle which in 
almost every place lias successively wj’estcd national securities 
from the deposftories of power*, has arisen, a daii'gerous prc- 
judic^, which all the polemical writers of Europe at this time 
have a tendency to confinn : it is that executive power is an 
enemy against which it is necessary to contend ; it is that there 
is a constant opposition between the govenAnent and the people, 
between the Prince and liberty. Legislators never having 
created power, that power has nev«r been the true organ of the 
national will, the true representative of the people ; all the friends 
of liberty have constantly laboured, if not to destroy, at least 
to counteract and limit it. Its action has been unceasingly re- 
strained, retarded, reduced to indirect means ; even its exist- 
ence has been often compromised, and the depositories of 
2)Ower, their will thwarted, their safety threatened, their self-love 
humiliated, have felt as much hatred of the friends of liberty, 
as the latter have had distrust of them ; if they cannot crush 
them at home, they fight against them in every otlier part of the 
world ; they end by having interests opposed to those of the 
nation, and passions still more opposed to it ; and the 
struggle which difference of po'sition had begun, is envenomed 
by every kind of^ animosity. 

Government, however, must go on ; of all the necessities of 
the sqtjial state, this is the fjrst.* This necessity 2)rcporiderates 
over distrust and discontent. Hence it is concluded that the 
struggle between the prince and the people ie the essence of 
frhee government ; that an opposition is necessary to watch over 
administration, to criticise it, to keep it active, in order either 
to prevei>t it through shame from going too far, or to arrest in 
their birth culpable projects ; but that it is also necessary that 
th 6 administration should constantly triumph over this opposition 
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till tlio moment when it is overthrown; that it should have 
sufficient force to resist these daily attacks ; that it shoiMd bo 
surrounded by lichcs, pomp, and an immense patron*age, not to 
attain the objects required by the nation, but that it may not 
yield under tlic first attacks of, the deputies of tlio nation. Tn 
the system of modern legiefiators, States maintain a'*kind of 
parliamentary gladiators, • wh6se combats no more serve to 
change the constitution than those of the circus formerly did 
to defend dtome. , 

Wlien a thing has existed for* a certain time, nm^ soon 
arrives at the bcliof tliat it exists necessarily. He always pre- 
sents to liimself ingenious reasons, plausible reasops, to per- 
suade himself tliat* tlioso effects of chance which are always 
before his eyes, arft equivalent in advantages to the sublimest 
combinations of human intelligence. All modern publicists 
liave regarded government as tlio born enemy of liberty ; but 
they have not seen the evil of so regarding it. They have directed, 
witli more or less ardour, attacks against this government, and 
tliey have sanctioned, the opinion that the less a state is go- 
verned the more it will prosper; that whenever the citizen can 
act without being influenced by government, it is a conquest 
for liberty ; that government in short, is a necessary evil, like 
taxes, and that every effort of tlic liberal party ought to tend 
to having as little of it as possible. Others, at the same time, 
to save the administration from anniliilation, justify in turn its 
vast patronage, the ministerial inffueneo which is exercised over 
opinion, and even paiiiamentafy corruption.^ 

Nevertheless, antiquity has shown us States, we have seen 
them in the middle a^cs, and we may see them afresh among tlie 
Anglo-American, where executivg power is only an eif^nation 
of popular sovereignty, where the will of the prince is one with 
that of the people ; where no opposition is organized, and no 
distrust would be legitimate ; where no public strength is spent 
ill struggles not even known ; where the government, having no 
separate interests from those of the nation, has no ‘arms of its 
own; where its power, in short, is equal to that of flie ^nation 
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to do what the nation wills, and null to do what it does not 
wilh« 

We sliotild not consider ourselv^es as refuted, should it be de- 
nied that such governments as we have supposed have ever 
existed. In the science which we are entering upon, facts, still 
more than theories, tire subject lo the empire of passion, and 
perverted by the eyes of tliose who ohsei-ve them. It is enough 
that the imaginatiou may conceive a constitution where the prince 
always pheys the national will,*m order to prefer such a consti- 
tution^to those whosie essence it is tliat he should always contend 
against it. Tlie continual struggle in which ..the representatives 
of the prince and those of the people are engaged, by nourishing 
intestine hatred, preparing resistance to the*legitimate action of 
all power, and paralysing national strength, ^liich is consumed 
in the opposition of one power against another, is tlie abuse of 

constitutions founded on the svstom of* balance. The same 

* ^ ^ * 

observations apply to the contest of the press against social 
power, to its criticism on all persons and things, to its outrages 
against whoever commands. There may be a social state in which 
such an evil is necessary, but it is a strange error to take this 
evil for a good. TJie system of balance in tlie degree even in 
which its inventors have conceived it, that is to say, as a means 
of ripening deliberations, of guaranteeing existing rights, and 
of giving each power the means of defending itself, rests en- 
tirely on the supposition tiiat the established order is sufficient 
to secure the welfare of all, and that it has general assent; 
that tyranny, on the contrary, ca*n only be introduced by inno- 
vations, and that*Uie door to these should always be opened 
with extreme difficulty, since they have always against them 
the prejndice of not having been brought forward by the gene- 
ral will. Tims there is a sort of absurdity in beginning a re- 
volution by establishing a system of balance ; rit is putting 
dro^s to the four wheels at the moment of starting the carringe 
on its career. When a nation determines on a revolution, it 
proeffiims loudly enough by that, that the order which has been 
long established ^ has not general assent, that it fears tyranny 
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from its institutions, not from innovations, and that far from 
willing what is, it submits to immense dangers and imrftense 
sacrifices, that what is, may cease to be. More than*one Euro- 
pean nation has not perceived that in adopting British institu- 
tions, they were transporting d(^'ei\ces which had been raised to 
preserve the rights of a free^ people, to surround abusds which 
an enfranchised people wished to destroy. 

Still more, the system of balance must be considered at a 
time of dfinger g.s employini^ *the strength bf a natiQn to a 
complete loss. Distrust is alre'ady too mu»h excited by a fo- 
reign attack ; and* at the moment wdien a now constitution is 
established, at the moment of a revolution, if the foreigner 
joins one of the paAies which will not fail to be formed in the 
interior, the public^and legal struggle of the constituted powers 
will leave no force to oppose to the enemy without. When a 
nation is aiming at establishing its independence, and at shaking 
off a yoke which all the creatures of power throughout the 
universe will think it their interest to strengthen, it has need 
of all its force : the slowness of parliamentary discussion, 
the resistance of hereditary intiux'sts which are opposed to the 
interests of the day, the habitual mistrust excited by jiower, 
and the struggle of patriots against the administration, will be 
so many auxiliaries in the enemy’s camp. At such a moment, 
all struggle must cease ; the national will, which has decided 
on the revolution, must execute it, the rcjireseigtation must 
emanate from the people, and power must emanate from the 
representation ; the government, in short, ^must be only the 
accomplishment of that will which the deputies of the people 
have manifested. 

It is tlien, especially, that A mgii is necessary to the •yevolu- 
tion, a man who, identifying himself with it, puts his will in 
the place of that which the nation cannot yet express ; a man 
who brings every thing to a common centre, who^ foresees, who 
combines, who keeps every thing secret, who orders without 
discussion, without rendering any account, and who fey raindity 
of thought compensates for all the disadvantages of his position. 
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Monarchy is bom of revolutions. It is in the midst of the 
dan^rs of a mortal struggle that it becomes the refuge of na- 
tions ; wlfether it be a chief of barbarian warriors, called by 
the talent wliicli he has displayed in battle to be the sole di- 
rector of the conquerors he .leads, as the Germanic founders of 
the moharchies which now cover ^ Europe*; or whether it be a 
hero, who having snatched a free' peoi)le from the yoke, has been 
constituted the representativo of the ^yill of that people by his 
glory oc his talent. Sweden, cruslied to the earth, had no time 
to conjbine a legitimate ref resen tation when she acknowdedged 
Gustavus Vasa for her organ ; Scotland wasr enslaved when she 
committed her destinies to William Wallace, or to Kobert 
Bruce ; Holland was almost annihilated wfien she called upon 
William of Orange to be her liberator. * 

It is true, that the more the powtr of a man is energetic and 
prompt, the more dangerous is it for the liberty which^ he has 
undertaken to found. He is not an ordinary hero who, having 
united all power in his own hands, for the national defence, 
consents to lay down whatever is not necessary for this defence 
as soon as the danger is past ; he, who raised to the place of 
despots, listens to nothing wliich would recall despotism, and 
remains deaf to the suggestions of his own vanity and to the 
servility of courtiers. Too often the defender of the people 
thinks only of defending his own rank, and he turns against 
those who h«d raised him tlie arms which had been entrusted 
to him to fight for them. 

Thus revolution is the foundation of monarchy only when 
time is wanting foi>combinations ; because the people, called to 
defend tberhselves at the. moment when they are beginning to 
exist, f*an only choose their r^q)re*Sentativc by a sort of acclama- 
tion, because national confidence, acquired by a popular name 
and acknowledged talents, is the only possible manifestation of 
the will of all.^ If the nation is already represented, if an as- 
sembly of deputies freely elected is already in possession of the 
confidence? of all, she will take care not to relinquish a power 
whiclj will be indubitably turned against her : whilst the revo- 
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liition lasts, whilst the struggle and the danger are prolonged, 
social power ought to be administered by it, or by its delegates 
which are only one with it. * 

The crimes of the Committee of Public Safety; sullying the 
name of liberty, endangered hpr cause^; it is, notwithstanding, 
to the close union of the Ccfmmittcc of Public Safety Vith tlie 
Convention that France <owefl all her means of defence. In 
the crisis she was experiencing, with Europe armed against her 
without, and so ynany enemie's witliin, she w(!!)uld have, yielded, 
if the executive power liad beeh anything but an emanation of 
the power of tho Convention ; if one liad not been blended 
with the other ; if the legislature had been ever seen to com- 
mand the ministry ^n vain, to resist them, or to experience any 
resistance from th^m. 

But, it will bo said, this«is to establish that absolute power 
which^ becomes tyranny, in whatever hands it may be lodged; 
and if we must bend under tyranny, we may as well keep what 
we had before. It is true ; and the example which we have 
chosen makes us conceive all the danger of it. But war is itself 
a tyranny ; and when existence is compromised, the rights and 
enjoyments of life may be sacrificed to its preseiwation. During 
a calm, it is in the combination of diflerent voices that the na- 
tional will should be sought ; during the storm, one only is 
listened to, and that one speaks in the name of the nation. 
Idle struggle for existence calls for dictatorship, the character 
of which is, that it is not the less an emanation of the legis- 
lature because it is raised above the laws. 

In short, when these same principles aje applied to periods 
of repose, it is not strictly true tliat the security of liberty can 
only be found in tiie balaftce ^and 02)positioi^ of cofistituted 
powers. Antiquity, the middle ages, modem times, have seen 
governments *really free ; where opposition was not constituted, 
where there was no struggle between the legislative and execu- 
tive powers, where the magistracy only fulfilled what councils 
had willed, where one mind, one way of tliinking*, seemed to 
animate the prince and the representative^ of tlie people. 
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What secured liberty in such circumstances was, that the whole 
of th# governing powei's were always in the presence of the 
people, wild had a prompt and efficacious action on them. It 
was not that a balance was established between the constituted 
powers, but that they were all q^d wholly in the hands of the 
people w^io reigned as the true sof ereign. • In the republics of 
Greece, or in the monarchies df Grermany, the people, not 
numerous, and always armed in the ^ face of a government 
without ^rms, assembled altogellier on the public pkice ; they 
were dftectly informed, viva* vocl% of all their dearest interests, 
and the strengtli was so evidently in theii hands, that the 
ai'chons of Athens in Greece, the kings of the Franks in Ger- 
many, would never for a moment have tlfought of resisting 
their will. • 

It was only a very small nation^ easily assembled on the 
public place or the Champ de Mara, which could exercise this 
continual influence on its government : thus liberty was for- 
merly considered as the peculiar 2)rivilege of nations whose 
city was their country, or where tlie herihan, the convocation 
of the army, was equivalent to a general assembly, the comitia. 
The invention of the representative system extended to larger 
states the prerogatives of free men, and allowed the union of 
national power with the greatest dignity of man. 

The representative system required a balance among the 
representative? for the safety of the represented ; from it 
sprung opposition among the constituted bodies and the 
balance of their reciprocal rights. But a new progress in 
civilization, a proguess which dates only from our own times, 
has placed, as formerly, the government in presence of the 
whole u^tion: .with the diffusion* of intelligence by printing, 
by newspapers, and by the complete publicity of all adminis- 
tration, the servants of the nation may become as completely 
dependent on the nation, — even when it covers an immense 
space, as in America for instance, — as they formerly were on the 
people of Athens. Henceforward, opposition is only a means 
of discussion ; separation of the different powers does not sup- 
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pose resistance : the president or tlie temporary king may bo 
without pomp, without treasure, without patronage, without 
means of corruption ; the senate without an aristocracy, without 
territorial power ; the elections of deputies may be annual, or 
every two years, and suffrage universal ; the judges may be 
removeablo ; it is no longer their independence which con- 
stitutes liberty; it is wholly found in’their constant and neces- 
sary submission to the general will. 

However, the more t^fe other guarantees of liberty ,seem to 
be depressed, to bo, as it were, •annihilated Jiy this guarrAitee of 
publicity, the latter may, on the other hand, present dangers 
which were not suspected before its introduction. The English 
speak sometimes j<lkingly, sometimes with real anxiety, of this 
fourth 'estate of -the (jentlemen of the j)ress — the newspaper 
editors. They know, they Jiave first tauglit us that a nation .can- 
not attain to true libeHy but by developing national intelligence ; 
that to do tliis it is necessary that individual ideas should be 
brought foi'ward, should be enlightened one by another, should 
be matured by discussion ; that there is no power in the state 
to whom can be confided the right of putting bounds to 
thought, whilst, on the conti'ary, thought must control all 
other power. Such are the principles of the liberty of the 
press ; but by the side of the elaboration of thought, which is 
a right and a necessity, is placed journalism, which is a trade. 
All power which is exercised with a view to lucre^ should excite 
distrust, for it is in the way of being corrupted. The daily 
press is a power, and its obj(5ct is not public good but to get 
the largest number of subscribers. It is .not for the advan- 
tage of the country, it is that it may be read, that a newspaper 
attacks the institutions of riie country, lessens consi^enition 
for those in power, plants thorns on every public career, drives 
from it all those who have not by intrigue accpiired a front of 
brass, spies out the secrets of the state, proclaims its weakness 
or its irresolution, and reveals its projects to the enemies of 
the country as well as to its readers. Pubheity is no doiibt an 
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immense progress in social science, but venal publicity is often 
an advantage obtained by crime. 

In endeavouring to discover what is tlie most advantageous 
manner of constituting executive power, we are brought to 
ask first, whether it is better to confide it to one man or to 

4 * « • 

many. If to one man, what are tli»3 comparative advantages of 
elective royalty, hereditary royalty, oy royalty for a fixed time 
or presidentshij^ ? * If to many, is it better to preserve the 
advantages of individuality by placing at the head erf govern- 
ment t'^o colleagues, two consuls for example ? or, on the con- 
trary, is it best for the man to disappear, and only a council, a 
directory, or a seigniory (body of nobles), to appear ? Again, 
should the executive power be one or divided ? Sliould it act 
alone or be subordinate to legislative councils ? W e shall 
endeavour to collect, with fidelity, tlje different solutions which 
history offers to these questions ; and perhaps we shall arrive 
at the conclusion, that there arc a thousand ways of being 
free for those who are worthy of freedom. 

ON ELECTIVE ROYALTY. 

It seems tliat elective royalty was the first known foim of 
government. In the small states of Greece and Italy, in those 
of Arabia and Germany, among all barbarous nations, or those 
who were making the first steps towards civilization at the 
origin of society, power has been unifonnly seen divided 
among an elective chief, who Irad the office of commanding 
the nation in war,‘tyid of being its judge in peace ; a council 
of old men, or men acknowledged as superiors, to second him ; 
and an ^assembly of the people who in tKeir turn gave advice 
before they obeyed. Absolute power is not an idea natural to 
man ; it is always by some accident that it h^s been esta- 
bli^ied, and in almost every dynasty it may be shown where 
it has begun. * All small nations have at first seen in their 
chieft, what they were in fact, the first servants of the state : 
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they chose them for their own advantage, and supposing that 
they might afterwards find that there would be more stalility 
by renouncing their free choice and trusting to tlio cfliances of 
heirship, it was at least not a combination which could pre- 
sent itself to their minds from the lirst. Tliore is, perhaps, 
not one hereditary monarchy which has iiot been elective. 

In the same way elective^ monarchy has preceded a republic 
as being a more simple combination. In the infancy of so- 
ciety, a state of war is, ir? some sort, the habitual statp ; and 
in war the superiority of a chief over a council is so evident 
for secrecy in discussion, for pi’omptitude in decision, lor the 
intiuence of example, for enthusiasm, much better excited by 
a man than hy an » abstract idea, that there is scarcely an 
example df the command of an army being given to the collected 
wills of several men. To ^hoose a long is to choose at .the 
same time a general’ and a judge; in no other respect did 
barbarous nations think they had any need of government. 
On the contrary, to choose an executive council was to oblige 
this council afterwards to delegate the functions of general- 
ship to a man, who perhaps would not be always disposed to 
obey. 

But elective kings often wished to seize on all power, and to 
transmit it by inheritance to their families. When they suc- 
ceeded, they founded hereditary monarchies ; when they failed, 
they had inspired so much distrust that royalty wf^ abolished, 
the power which had been intrusted to them was divided, its 
duration was limited, and assemblies of the first men (col- 
leges), were substituted for individuals. 

Thus the primitive form of government was abolished almost 
everywhere ; only those natioiTs which have remai^ied in state 
approaching barbarism have preserved the too simple organ- 
ization of an .elective king, sharing the sovereignty with a 
council of old men and an assembly of all the citizens. The 
motives which caused it to be adopted no longer subsist 
among civihzed nations and in modern times ; war is* no 
longer in the power of small nations ; they require from their 
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magistrates more prudence than bravery : thus they entrust 
theim destinies to a senate rather than to a general. This 
primitive •form, so distant from us and so little known, does 
not seem to deserve any further attention. 

We need not, perhaps, give much, more to the small elective 
monarc^iies belonging to ecclesiiistics, whicli have been pre- 
served to our times in “so great a, number in Germany, and 
all which we have* seen destroyed ; whilst tlie pontifical sove- 
reign f^t Eome exists on the ‘same *basis, as a spe^simen of a 
social* order scarcely credible, if we did not see it exist. How 
is it possible to conceive, in fact, that to fprm a statesman, a 
. legislator, an administrator, a warrior, to obtain the union of 
all these qualities, not less necessary to a Mshop-prince than to 
any other prince, of those qualities which ought alone to de- 
serve the confidence of nations, ojf all tliat knowledge which 
makes the science of government more* difficult, and at the 
same time more noble, than all other human sciences, it should 
be required from him who in his old ago is to end by being a 
monarch, that he should in his youth abjure the world and 
all commerce with men ; that he sliould renounce active life ; 
that he should abhor, above all things, the trade of 'arms, and 
that he should consecrate all liis time, all his energy, all his 
faculties, to a study which has not the least relation to the 
functions which be will have to fulfil ; that after this education 
has been gi^en to all the aspirants, the choice of the monarch 
should be confided to men as completely ignorant as himself 
of all affairs of government, thkt'his council should be formed 
of those who, lik‘er himself, have abjured the world, and that 
even to the lowest of those employed in his administration, the 
fundamental cyendition of being in their 'places should bo that 
they are not suited to such a situation ? 

This character of the elections in sovereign prelacies cannot 
be\pphed without some exceptions to the papacy : the import- 
ance of the dominion over conscience throughout Christendom 
has balled* statesmen to the government of the church. Popes 
and cardinals were not recluses, nor men who had renounced 
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worldly policy ; and, in fact, the court of Rome has shown in a 
certain line an address and an energy, which perhaps no^other 
court has equalled. However, the talent which it is most re- 
quisite for nations to find in their chiefs, is tliat of administra- 
tion ; and among all the pojyes, • distingnishcd by their cha- 
racter or their genius, theix^ has not been one single good 
administrator. 

It seems as if the elcQtjon of a prince- bishop slioulU be con- 
sidered as the last term of political absurdity ; however ac- 
customed we may be to find the people reckoned for iiothing 
in the constitution,* these governments seem more ojienly than 
any other to annoynce that they wc're instituted for the ad- 
vantage pf the prince, and not for that of liis subjects. This is 
not all, however ; ttiere were monk-princes, princes of religious 
ordiTs. In Germany, altftie, were reckoned four sovereign 
archbishops, twenty-one bishops, twenty-nine abbots or piiors, 
and fifteen abbesses ; b6sides a grand master of the Teutonic 
order; in all, seventy elective royalties reserved to the members 
of the church. 

These governments have all been suppressed in our times ; 
but, wliat is well worthy of remark, tliey have all been regretted. 
The conditions of the election were such, that one would not 
have chosen for the lowest employment, a (*arpenter or a 
mason, in the way a princi? was chosen ; it was sufficient, how- 
ever, that there was an election, to secure some kihd of consti- 
tution. At each new reigiu^ tjie contract between tlie prince 
and the people was renewed ; the old crea(?ures of power were 
changed ; some ancient abuses were abolished, some new 
securities were often demande4. Tu short, as family yitercsts 
were not opposed to national interests, there was fovtnd, in 
every age, some prince- abbot, some prince-bishop, who did not 
feel that instinctive hatred of liberty so common among the 
powerful ; who consented to illustrate his reign by some useful 
institution, destined to last for ever, whilst he was hijnself 
only a sojourner on earth. If he feared a contest •with his 
contemporaries, he did not, on that acoount, fefuse to lAy the 
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foundations of liglits for generations to come. Thus misers 
are often geneix)us in tlieir wills, at the expense of their heirs. 

Ecclesiastical principalities had existed, as an appendage to 
the feudal system, in other places besides Germany ; and in 
other places also, the fright- ofi electing the prince, however ill 
exercisc*d, had been a beginning of liberty. The residence of 
more than one priijce-bishop had become a republic. The first 
enfninchlsed municipalities in Frange, those of Fheims, of 
T^aon, ©f Mons, were held under an ecclesiastical tord. The 
prince-, bishops of Lausanne, of Geneva, of Basle, the prince- 
abbot of St. Gall, billowed Swiss liberty t6 spring up amoiig 
them ; the archbishops of Jiyons and Arles, the bishops of 
Avignon and Marseilles, who, in the ancient kingdom of Arles, 
were in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries elective sovereigns, 
allowed under their eyes the repubMcan indei)cndencc of these 
four cities to become establisliod. The republics of Bologna, of 
Perugia, of Ancona, were seen to flourish under the govern- 
ment of the Pope : even now if the pontifical government does 
not sufficiently i)rovide for social order, it does not at least 
adopt the system of oppression of an hereditary despotism. 

The state of servitude to which Juirope was reduced before 
the establishment of the feudal system, could alone permit the 
institution of sacerdotal government; we cannot believe that 
such circumstances will occur again ; luid especially that nations, 
who can choOse their government, will seek for models in those 
pious foundations of the middle^ ages. It was worth while,, 
however, to remgrk what have been the effects of elective 
principalities, in states where some kind of right of election was 
the onl^y popular liberty. ^ , 

EuiVipe, also, has tried elective royalty in *’some large and 
civilized states, and until a period not very distant from our 
times. Venice, with the title of republic, was tm elective con- 
stitutional monarchy, wliere the power of the Doge was limited 
by tjiat of the aristocracy alone: Venice, for a time at least, 
took rank among the most powerful states of Europe ; and the 
succession of about a. hundred and twenty elective monarchs 
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caused neither troubles, nor civil wars, nor any of those in- 
conveniences which arc said to he necessarily attached to* this 
form of government. 

The defence of Christendom against Turks and Pagans was 
entrusted during the best half .of .the {niddlc ages to the two 
elective monarchies of Hungary and Poland. In hotli these 
countries the pcojdc were* slaves ; but the^ 5<nig divided the 
sovereignty with a numerous equestrian order, warlike, and 
idolizing tUeir liberty. The electoral right raised to the throne, 
in both these kingdoms, some of* the gi'^atest princqs who 
have ever governed*any nation ; and perhaps Europe owes even 
her existence to this constitution, now so decried, which gave a 
defender^ to the west in John Sobieski. Elective royalty 
cannot however be ^appreciated, either in Hungary, where the 
hereditary attachment^ to ceftain families raised to the thrOne 
minors ^ind females ; or in Poland, where the most anarcdiical 
of all institutions, the Ifherum veto, annihilated all possibility 
of government, and delivered u]) the republic by turns to every 
local usuqmtion, and every foreign inlluence. 

But the first, in rank and in extent, of the monarchies of 
Europe, has also betui elective by right, till our times, and in 
fact till the sixtecntli century. Wo might be astonislied that 
wliilst Germany, Italy, and part of France were subject to an 
elective crown, no one has ventured to show the advantages of 
this goveniment, in opposition to that of hereditary govern- 
Rient, if we did not know tha^ the emperor, always desirous of 
transmitting his crown to his children, aiRi habitually in a 
state of conspiracy against the coiistitutiofi in the name of 
which he reigned, would have looked with much dislike on any 
apology for the government of Iws country ; and that all the 
German princes, wishing to preserve to themselves the right of 
electing their cliief, never thought of granting to their subjects 
the right of electing their lords. 

The silence of those who ought to have defended elecjtive 
royalty, and the noisy vindications of the champions t)f here- 
ditary monarchy, have established as a principle, generally ad- 
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mitted by all publicists, that a nation cannot reserve to itself 
the Section of its kings without exposing itself on every in- 
terregnum to the intrigues of its neiglibours, the quarrels of 
tlie dilfercnt parties, to prolonged troubles, and to civil wars. 
To appreciate this opinion, k will not be unseasonable to 
compare royalty in France and Germany. The two monarchies 
sprung from the division of the enijlire of Charlemagne ; their 
organiza'tion was then nearly the saiqa; their power was almost 
equal ^ •hut the Germanic Carlovingian race being dxtinct, and 
afterwards the hoAse of Saxony by the death of Otho the 
Third in 1002, the crown became purely elective in Germany; 
whilst Hugh Capet, having caused himself to bo elected in 
France, transmitted to his son Robert, by right of in,heritanee 
in 996, a crown which from that time remained hereditary. 
From the year 1000 to the year* 1520, when the Germanic 
empire — thanks to the preponderance of Charles tlie «Fifth — 
appeared to have devolved on the house of Austria, the two 
great states of Europe may justly be regarded as having ex- 
poi’ienced, in nearly equal circumstances, the two opposite 
systems. 

The empire had during this space of time twenty-five chiefs, 
among whom twelve or thirteen are incontestably ranked 
among great men. This period of time was marked by a 
constant progress in Germany and Italy towards liberty, public 
prosperity, and intelligence : at the end of tliis period, the 
monarchy was more united, and more vigorous, than it was at 
its commencement ; but during this time it had several times 
appeared to be on the point of being dissolved. However, the 
almost^ continual contest of the ghurch against the empire was 
a source of troubles, indepeifdent of the elective or hereditary 
form of goveiTiment. Of the twenty-five elections which gave 
h^ads to the empire, eleven were contested, and were followed 
by civil wars The church, eager to limit the imperial power, 
hack been a party in all these wars. It was almost always the 
popes who excited discord among the electors, or called upon 
the |)eople to take up arms. These wars, though frequent, 
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were short; their duration added together, filled only a period 
of forty-three years : it must he remarked also, that we r?ckon 
as a time of war all that in which one of the two rivals, after 
his defeat, having retired into his hereditary states, continued 
to take a title which he could not iget ojoknowledged except in 
Ids owm country. We have not on the otlier side comprised in 
it the long interregnum ftom*1257 to because the two 

rivals, Eichard of Corn^vall, and Alphonso of Castife, fixing 
their abode in Fmgland, and in Spain, did not occasion 
bloodshed on the soil of the empire on accotint of their ^double 
election. • 

During the same space of time Franco had twenty-three 
kings; ]ier progress during these reigns is very inferior to 
that of Germany ; none of her cities eipialled in commerce and 
industry, in riches anil poptihitioii, the imperial and Hanseatic 
cities of Germany, still less the Italian republics ; the people in 
the country were more* enslaved and poor ; and whilst the 
lower class in Germany, the landsknechts, had gained a high 
military reputation, those of France were unarmed, and lier 
kings were obliged to call in fon.'ign infantry for their armies. 

Tlie riglit of the kings of France to their crown was con- 
tested by Edward the Third and his grandson Richard the Se- 
cond, kings of England, wlio pretended to he called to the throne 
of France by the laws of inheritance; and again by Henry the 
Fifth and by Henry the Sixtli. If these pretensions were 
.sometimes abandoned by cvthpr English kings, it was not 
because the order of succession w^as cleared* up, but domestic 
disturbances or minorities prevented their supporting what 
they called their right®. Adding up the wars with the ^pnglish 
for the succession to the crown^of France, inclependefttly of 
those excited by other motives, we find that during Miis period 
they lasted sixty- three years. In fact, wars for succession are 
more rare than those for election, but they are much more 
bloody, much longer, and more ruinous. ^ • 

We may strictly also reckon as a consequence of tht heredi- 
tary system, the wmrs in which the kingdom *was engaged to 
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support the succession to otlier crowns claimed by the kings of 
France. Twenty-six years of this peiiod were filled by the 
wars for tlie successions of Naples and Milan, which began in 
1494, and were prolonged far beyond the epoch at which we 
stop. The wMirs for th« successions to the duchies and lord- 
ships of France, reannexed to the crown, alone filled cen- 
turies. « * 

Whilst election almost alwi^ys rai^sfs to the throne a man 
gifted, with some talents, or at least of an age to conduct him- 
self, luereditaiy monarchies must submit to the chances of 
humanity. We will refrain from examining* what was tlie cha- 
racter of the French sovereigns during this period ; we will only 
remark that the chances of inheritmicc placed on the throne 
Charles the Sixth, who was mad for thirty years (1392 — 1421) 
and whose madness had the most fa*tal consequences for the na- 
tions subject to him. * 

Madness is a rare accident ; minority is a necessary con- 
sequence of the system of inheritance to the crown. During 
these same 520 years, wdiich form the object of our comparison, 
TVance was governed ninety- two years by sovercign^.wdio w^ere 
under the age of tw’enty-five, the legal age in this countiy, and 
at this epocli, for individuals to take the administration of their 
own aflairs. She w^as governed fifty-six years by sovereigns 
who had not attained the age of twenty-one. 

Now, the regency of a monarchy, during a minority, is per- 
haps the w’orst possible fonn of government. It is a republic, 
for the sovereign *power is divided between councils and indi- 
viduals who are intended to balance one another ; but it is a re- 
public twithout republican habitS/ where iJhe duties are not en- 
tnisted either to popularity, or celebrity, or virtue ; where 
foreign feftiales and often enemies are admitted to a command 
from which the law excludes princesses of the nationtd blood. 
Among the reagents of this period have been placed very high, 
Blaficlie gf Castile, very low, Isabella of Bavaria, perhaps with 
as little •reason for one as the other. 

It'is not, then, the \fars caused by the elections which must 
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bo regarded as establisliing tlie disadvantage of elective royalty, 
compared to hereditary royalty, since the succession wars* have 
in general lasted still longer, and minorities are n\orc to be 
feared for nations than interregnums. The example winch wo 
have chosen, is not the most fayourable to the elective system. 
We shall scarcely find thirt!?en years of wars caused by tlie 
elections, in all tlie liistory of Toland,* and ten years in all that 
of Hungary, though in neither of these countries did* the con- 
stitution seem suited to avoid 'these disturban'ecs. As .to Ger- 
many, when the imperial election wAs entru»ted to seven power- 
ful princes, it seamed from the armies wliich each of them 
always kept Teady, as if they wished beforehand to organize 
civil wTir. It miglit be ex^Dccted that in modern times, since 
rights have been bbtter defined, and genealogies better known, 
successions to the crown would bo more rarely contested ; it is 
not so; (piestions of succession have arisen on all sides, many 
perhaps are still dormant, waiting for future wars ; for it is the 
essence of the law of royal succession to be unchangeable and 
imprescriptible ; therefore, whenever it has been misunderstood 
or altered by legislative authority, or violated by adoptions, 
legitimation, testamentary dispositions, and renunciations, all 
those wdio have been despoiled think they preserve to the end of 
time the right to reclaim it. In fact, the doubtful cases, which 
must be governed by the law of royalty, only present themselves 
at long intervals of time ; the reigning prince is then always in- 
terested in changing the law, and getting this change sanctioned 
by popular consent. If his right to do so werp^ acknowledged, the 
law would only last till it had nothing tO regulate. Trance 
would no longer knov the 8alic law, if lungs, united with states- 
general, had been able to chango.it, as they att(?mpted*k> do in 
1420, in order to expel Charles the Seventh, and in 1588, to 
exclude Plenip the Fourth. Females were not less expressly 
excluded from the succession in Hungary, Bohqjnia, and Aus- 
tria ; and the succession of the house of liOrraine to tlnit of 
Hapsburgh remains an usurpation in the eyes of the ^partisans 
of legitimacy, notwithstanding the cry.of the .diet of Hungary, 
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Moriamier 2 )ro rege ttofiiro Maria Theresa ! In Spain, Philip 
the Mfth liad no more the right to introduce the Salic law, than 
any of hi^^ successors had to abolish it. Isabella the Second 
reigns in virtue of the ancient law of the country, which Don 
Carlos wished to annihUate. ^ Ty Portugal the fundamental law 
excluded all foreigners. Don jM^gucl made a strange applica- 
tion of it to the sovereign of a cietaohed portion of the empire ; 
hut tliis* sojihism sufliced to produce a civil war. Even in 
France,, the Ducliess d’Angoulehie ought to bave siTcceeded to 
the crown of Navarre, wheVe ftmales are admitted ; and this 
crown would have been detached from that of France, as it was 
in a similar case in 1328, to pass to the daughter ‘of I^)uis the 
Fenth. In Piedmont, at the accq^sion oV the present king, 
Sardinia and Montferrat, whicli are. feminfnc fiefs, ought to 
have gone to the daughter of his piTd(‘Ccssor, and to have been 
detached from Savoy and Piedmont, whicfi are masculiije fiefs. 
The duchy of Modena, a masculine fief, should have gone to 
an agnate of the house Guelfo-Estense, either to the Duke of 
Brunswick, or to tlie King of England, rather than to the ac- 
tual sovereign, who has succeeded in the name of a female. 
There would be no end of enumerating all the quarrels about 
succession, which might in our time cause an appeal to arms. 
A mode of election which would exclude foreign intrigues and 
domestic factions, would probably not be more difficult to in- 
vent for elective royalty than for the presidentships of the dif- 
ferent states of America. 

At all events, wy, must confess that it is only a rude kind of 
constitution which trusts so much power to the head of a go- 
vernment, and identifies his interests so little with those of the 
state, il’he nalne of king excites, and will always excite, the 
desire for royalty in the elected chiefs. They will take the 
measure of tlieir prerogatives from those of the Vnost powerful 
and most absolute monarchies; they will always look upon 
every^ limit to the accomplishment of their will as an injustice, 
and they^will be in a state of habitual conspiracy against the 
constitution of tlie kingdom, in order to make a dignity here- 
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ditary which has only been entrusted to them for their lives. 
They will even have for the subversion of the laws, an radvan- 
tagc whicli liereditary monarchs liave not ; that is to say, greater 
activity, a greater personal reputation, and a more immediate 
participation in affairs. 

In Ijcreditary monarchies, Vitli an infinitely small number of 
exceptions, the king is only a great national^ elector, who names 
liis ministers and his council, and w]jo afterwards layi^ on them 
the whole ^burden of administration. In constitutional mon- 
archies, this limitation of the p*ersohal actitity of the ly^ig not 
only exists, hut is of right; it is established by the law. It 
is understood that even tlie speeches of the king are composed 
by his ministers ; that all, acts done in tlie name of the king 
are suggested by \hese same ministers, who make themselves 
responsible for thein : and that in England they obstinately 
resist jthe least suggestion, the least recommendation, tliat 
(•omes from the person of the king. In absolute monarchies, 
tlie kings do not any more reign themselves. All the power of 
the state is always in the hands of a council, of a cabinet, 
wliich renews itself by intrigues little known, divides all 
the functions, and commands liim whom it a^ipears to obey. 
All the sovereignty is always lodged in a strict oligarchy, 
only these oligarchies are not appointed either for their birth, 
or for their wealth, or for their celebrity, but by the intrigues 
of courtiers, if not even by corruption and vice.* Some abso- 
lute monarchs neglect the business of the state for their plea- 
sures ; others regularly meet the councils, byt are too timid to 
endeavour to make their opinion prevail ov5r that of men whom 
they think better informed ; others, in short, fancy they govern 
because they give many ordcrsf which their f&vouritc^, their 
mistresses, or their confessors, have secretly suggested. The 
power belongs sometimes to public counsellors, sometimes to 
hidden ones ; but except Frederick the Great, a»d perhaps the 
czar Peter, there is scarcely to be found one example pf an 
hereditary sovereign, who was himself the soul of hi^ govern- 
ment. 
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It is quite othei'wise in elective monarchies, or under tlio 
founders of hereditary monarchies, who are themselves only 
elective kings. They must have given proof of aptitude in 
business, of activity of talent, of bravery, to amve at the rank 
which tliey occupy. It is, tlw3 man himself that has been 
chosen, ’not the family; it is the* man who is formed to he tlie 
general, the administrator, the president of diets, tlie orator of 
tlie govet'nmeiit. We have seen what J^apoleon was in France; 
no mode of election, it is true*, would easily find ‘his equal. 
Without doubt, the^gi-eater^part' of the kings of Poland, most 
of the emperors of Germany, scarcely resembled him ; hut they 
had this relation to him, like him they were the soul of the go- 
vernment ; their ministers were only their* secretaries, and it 
was the kings alone who gave the impulse ifistead of receiving 
it. Those who prefer monarchical •‘government, because they 
like better to obey a man than a council, or according t/) a po- 
pular expression, they would rather harvT* one king than a hun- 
dred, ought to he satisfied-only with an elective monarchy, for 
it is there alone that the individual reigns. 

But how much more power will a king, who has himself ex- 
ercised all the functions with which the law entrusts him, have 
to overthrow the constitution, than a king of England ! He 
has not only chosen his ministers, he has appointed also, from 
his own personal knowledge, all the difterent agents of power, 
even to those ‘nearest the people; it has always been his piercing 
eye which has distinguished merit, which has advanced it,, 
hut at the same tipie has enchained it to himself. He has pre- 
pared in his cabinef the laws submitted to the legislature; he 
conceives of them as a whole, and he see^ at one glance all the 
measuit3s which will only be presented in a detached form, to 
those who are to decide on them. He knows his own projects, 
an'd he compares the future, of which ho is the solo master, 
with the present, beyond which his counsellors see nothing. 
The iirmy is his, for he has commanded it in war, saved it in 
danger, tnade it illustrious by victory ; still more, because he 
has formed it, by’appoinring all its officers, not by the often de- 
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grading favour of courts ; not after the immoveable rules of 
age, which often place the most incapable in the first ranki?, but 
from that merit which lie has himself distinguished dn the field 
of battle. Among tlie best citizens there are a great number 
who would rather trust to him thaji to national councils. Nor 
are these councils exempt frohi deceptive passions ; repi^senting 
the national mind, they «an “scarcely raise themselves above 
mediocrity, whilst geniufj is found in the great man whom the 
nation ha^cliosen. Whenever Iiis projects have been ibrought 
into opposition with common men, fxperier^e has taught them 
that his coup d wif was more prompt and more just ; his views 
more profound, and that lie acted as if he already foresaw that 
future wjiicli otliers only I'^ognise Avhen long years are passed. 
But how great is their error, if this confidence given to genius 
leads them to second^ the p!*oje(;ts of the chosen of the people, 
agains4 the constitution of his country. It is because they 
look upon him as the ofily man, that they obey him, and the 
result of their obedience will be, that his like will never again 
b(‘ at the head of the state. It is because they love heroes, that 
they give up the power of choosing them, and condemn them- 
selves to have only children of a great man, and children 
whom a proverb has declared degenerate and incapable of go- 
verning. 

In fact, it is the singular consequence of elective monarchy, 
that the better have been its results, the nearer it has been to 
its ruin. Whenever a grcji^ ipaii has been raised to the throne 
of the Empire, of Poland, of Hungary, he k^xs taken advantage 
of a brilliant reign, of the lustre with wliich he has encom- 
passed the nation, «f the jjrospeiity which he has been the 
cause of its enjoying, to cliangf? the constitution, to ‘fix the 
crown in his own family, to leave the inheritance of a hero to 
an unworthy son. When, on the contrary, his talent wtis less 
brilliant, his popularity less seductive, the electee monarch has 
always taken advantage of his power to enrich and aggnyidize 
his family at the expense of the crown, thus to change in a dif- 
ferent way the constitution of the stattf. In 4he empire*, mon- 
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arclis have given to their sons the great fiefs which fall to the 
crow*. Eodolph of Hapshurg disposed thus of Austria; Henry 
the Seventh, of Bohemia: iiiHungary, the palatinates, in Poland, 
the starosties, wliich ought to have supported the lustre of the 
crown, were usurped by the children of the kings. The celibacy 
of ecclesiastical sovereigns has n6t secured their elective mon- 
archies from this abuse'; and the nejwtism of Rome seems to 
be an evH inherent in this form of government. 

Must* we then ‘renounce the signal advantages which seem 
attached to the concentratidn of executive power in the hands 
of one person ; the vigour, the compactness, the instinctive 
knowledge of men, the presence of the head of the government 
under its banners ? Must the country be deprived of those 
gigantic developments which genius obtains for her, when it is 
at the head of the state? We pr^ose to examine in another 
article, the first of those expedients to which recourse has been 
had to reconcile the power of the favo^irite of the nation with 
the institutions and rights, whose duration it is the great object 
to preserve : it is temporary monarchy, or presidentship. We 
shall afterwards examine the expediency of the opposite sys- 
tem, that ol' fixed power, made so much the more uniform, as 
all extraordinary men are excluded from it: it is hereditary 
monarchy in all its diflerent modifications. 
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We tliought there w/)ulcl tie some advantage in reproducing, 
without alteration, the first part of this essay, such as it was 
printed, hut not published, twelve years since. We have not, 
at tlie same time, the foolish vanity to think that we can learn 
nothing in politics at a time so fertile in instruction ; in which 
experience has overthrown so many theories, shaken so many 
principles, and shed so much new light on the character of men, 
and of institutions. On the contrary, we feel the necessity of 
going unceasingly to the school of time and of facts, and we 
have learned to distrust ourselves as much as otliers. As, how- 
ever, in a long life, we have already frequently ha*d occasion to 
place ourselves in opposition . to the extreme opinions which 
have hy turns been dominant, it gives us ^me satisfaction in 
comparing what we have alleged against opposite systems, to 
find that we have been consistent with ourselves; and wp Believe 
that our readers will have more cbnfidence in us, when they find 
us the same a^fter ten, twenty, and thirty years of study 

® Extracted from the Revue mensuelle d' Economie Rolitiquey^iitohev, 1834. 

^ I developed for the first time the principles which will he found here, in 1799, 
in my researches on the constitutions of free nations, which are not printed.* I re- 
produced them in the History of the Italian Republics in 1807 ; in»1815 in the 
examination of the French constitution (acte additwnnel), aifd elsewhere. • 
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Besides, tlie end wliich we propose to ourselves now, as 
alwa}%, is not to present a theory, or new experiment on the 
constitution of power, but to make men feel in every country, 
that they ought to ameliorate the institutions they find esta- 
hlislied, instead of overt^irowingethcm, in order to erect others ; 
that theYormation of social powei'is a work of time, which do- 
, pends very little on legislators ; that^ they ought, therefore, to 
receive it* as a fact, which they can only modify for the common 
advantage ; that l)y very diflerent ways they may aiiive at the 
« same lil)erty, at the •same improxTinent of social man ; that there 
is in politics no orthodoxy out of wdiich thcfre is no salvation, 
and that ev(‘n in admitting the ingenious theories by which every 
constitution has been explained afteiiwards, so much faith must 
not be given to them as to wish to transport *them naidy made, 
from one country to anotlier. can ^understand that one 

system may be less likely to bo overthrown by experimeiUs than 
another, and the revolutions, in the midst of wdiich we have 
lived, have only sers’ed to confirm this. 

J. J. Rousseau designated by the word Prince, that power, 
which in a free state, whatever else might be the nature of the 
government, liad the office of directing the power of the com- 
munity. There seems to us an advantage in jireserving this 
denomination, preferably to that of Executive Power, more 
generally adojited at this time, but which supposes beforehand 
a division of Ainctions which does not always exist. The Prince 
has often, in fact, an important pa]|;t in the making of the laws, ^ 
and he is not alwtvys exclusively entrusted with their execution. 

Tlie Prince, as he* is the first in regard to the happiness of all, 
is in fact the most important of all tli^ social powers ; the 
existence of a ‘community is fi state of continual struggle with 
all its neighbours, with its own members, with nature itself It 
miJst unceasingly defend its rights against the ^intrigues, the 
cupidity, the joalousy of other states, either by skilful negotia- 
tions^ or by open force ; the prince who should he the intelli- 
gence and the will of this community, who should watch over 
it and* direct its ifrm, wIk) should give a common impulse to all 
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its efforts, prevent or repress internal disorder, provide against 
the calamities of the seasons, the fury of the elements, or Repair 
the disasters they have caused ; the prince would need to know 
everything, to foresee everything; the slightest imprudence on 
his part may expose the citizeas U) engrmous sacrifices, or to 
their complete ruin, and to that of tlieir country; his arrogance 
may provoke war, his huiftility compromise honour; his ver- 
satility will cause loss of ,cpnfidcnc() in him; his prodigality will 
multiply e^^penses*, or destroy resources; by parsimony small 
economies he may abandon great advantages. There, is not 
one quality, not on^ virtue wliich adorns the most distinguished 
character, which a nation ought not to desire in her prince, the 
absence pf which may not Jbe to her the cause of the cruellest 
sufiering. Vigilance, inTidence, constancy, valour, mildness, 
economy, order, and Justidb, are by turns required to govern 
men; a»id there is not a weakness or a fault of the prince which 
nations must not grievously expiate. 

Political science does not teach us how it is possible to ob- 
tain so many brilliant qualities in a government ; but it can 
show us at least what are the defects, what are the incon- 
veniences almost always inlierent in certain forms; it teaches 
us also from what elements of society certain qualities may be 
expected : it is to the classing of these results of theory, still 
more of exjierience, that we intend to devote the following 
pages. * 

. The existence of the prinpe, is rarely the result of the com- 
binations of the legislator, the product of a okarter; it is not by 
the words of a man, or of a law, that authority and obedience 
can be created. It i» very wjsll to acknowledge as a principle 
that order is necessary to society, that obedience guarantees the 
safety of each : all obedience occasions some disorder or some 
sacrifice, and if before resolving to obey, each one was to ex- 
amine whether it would be useful to himself, obedience would 
be very rare, and power could only proceed by the force of 
punishment. This is nearly the state of a nation after a revolu- 
tion, or some groat social convulsion : the habft of resistahee is 
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contracted, authority seems to have only the right to persuade ; 
eacli order is followed by deliberation, by hesitation ; and even 
should the revolution have established the most liberal principles 
of government, the prince will find it re([uisite to employ more 
restraint, more threats; move punishments to procure the exe- 
cution of much less severe orders, than wore before necessary to 
obtain the greatest sacrifices, when* the illusion was complete, 
and when each of his injunctions seeped to be supported by jill 
the w^i§;ht of society. In general, power has* been fbrmed by a 
combmation of accidents, which have consolidated it in certain 
hands. When it exists it may be made use of, it may be re- 
gulated, but it is never created. ^ 

We shall, however, study the origin of power, as if it were 
the effect of the will of the people, and we sliall ask wliat is the 
presiding idea in eiich form of governpent, tlie idea which 
explains it; not that this idea has been really the cause of its 
origin, but because being satisfactory to tlie reason of men, it 
justifies their obedience, and preserves an order which it did not 
establish. 

It is in this way tliat we shall consider the power of the 
people, as being the establislirncnt of the first social power, if 
not according to the ord(;r of time, at least in that of our con- 
ceptions. No one, said men at the commencement of society, 
and especially when it regarded small nations still rude, where 
aU felt themselves nearly equal in intelligence, and equally 
animated by common danger, no one can take a greater interest 
in us than ourseites; no one can conduct our affairs more 
diligently, or will be so incapable of being led astray, or bribed ; 
we will brings to a common fund all our knowledge, all our 
prudence, as well as all ouf patriotism, and the sum of all 
will be greater than the portion of it possessed by the most 
distinguished man could be. We must have, it is true, chiefs to 
fight, judges to settle our dificrences, and secretaries to write 
our 'orders ; but we will choose them ourselves, dismiss them 
when we please ; we will never permit them to be anything but 
our clerks, the instruments of our will, and in every important 
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circumstance, even in the army, even before a combat, we will 
vote before we act. • 

Such was nearly the origin and the constitution of the 
Grecian democracies, which on the frontiers of the Persian 
empire organized themselves t« resist tjie Great King; of the 
small Swiss cantons which *made liead against the liouse of 
Austria; of the Suliotes,* the Sphakiotes,^ the Maniotes, who 
maintained themselves jagainst^ the Turks; the immensity of 
danger otfly allowed of one thought and one interest fljrough- 
out the whole population; patriotism was carried to the, highest 
point to wliicli it has ever risen among men, and these small 
democracies slione forth with a virtue, a courage, and a devotion, 
which Vfill for ever excite admiration. 

But tlie danger did not continue for ever; equality, the cou' 
sequence of their poyerty,*could not be maintained, and when 
they began to know the difference of rich and poor, they also 
became acquainted with different interests, as well as with 
different degrees of information, of experience, and of skill. 
Instead of being moved by one common will, which might be 
called unanimous, as in the time of patriotism and of danger, 
they were divided into majority and minority, still more into 
leaders and led; many then changed their government; some 
allowed the social bond to be slowly dissolved, as the iEtohans, 
and many nations of Greece, remaining without glory, and 
without cities; or, like the Grisons in our time, democratic 
liberty is preserved in the villages, but the prince, the social 
power, is nowhere. 

Some republics maintained their democracy even in their 
highest civilization, aad at their head shines Athens. T^ie torch 
of mind and of pliilosophy then enlightened that form of govem- 
ment, and showed those qualities of it which had not been divined 
beforehand. The first result of observation is, that the will of 
the people, as it manifests itself by votes, is not •the sum of the 
wills and the intelligence of those who compose it, and that, in 
every deliberative assembly, the vote of each one on ^very de- 
cision which is to be made, is not identical*with what would 

A A 
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have been that of this same individual, if he had had to decide 
alone* 

For the interests of morality, for the sake of the improvement 
of man, we must often combat selfishness, we must often require 
that utility, that a more immediate personal interest should 
be subordinate to the consideration of what is just and pro- 
per; that the individual should not ^ee only his own safety, his 
own adv^tage, his own enjoyment, r.but that he should be 
aocessiJ)Ie to the inspirations of imagination and of Sensibility ; 
that he t should admne the beautiful for itself, that he should 
obey the charms of sympathy and benevolende ; but continually 
meeting with selfishness in man, we do not, perhaps, sufficiently 
comprehend how necessary it is for the preservation of the indi- 
vidual, that self-interest should be an ever- vigilant sentinel at 
the bottom of his heart, to raise the* cry of alarm when there is 
danger of his being sacrificed. It is a narrow and falsa philo- 
sophy which finds in self-interest the able motive of our actions, 
but it would be denying evidence to refuse admitting its constant 
influence ; we shall rather see in it a law of Providence for the 
preservation of the species, an ever- attentive monit€Mr, like the 
fear of pain in the physical laws, without which we should not 
avoid evil in time to preserve our lives. Social bodies, 
formed by man, have need of this monitor, which God has put 
into the heart of every individual. There must be a national 
selfishness, wliich is not to decide alone, but which must be first 
heard in every deliberation. The, Prince should be the organ of 
this selfishness : before every other thought he should be always 
olive to the interest of preservation in this body, under pain of 
soon seeing it perish. r ® 

Now* experience has taught; that in democracies this feeling 
never presents itself the first. When all concur in power, no 
citizen strips off the individual self, to conttder himself as go- 
vernment. Whereas, if the question is as to a decision to be 
taken for wid by himself alone, he would see his own interest 
in the first place, then secondly, sympathy, sensibility, imagi- 
nation, perhaps Ihe sentiment of duty. At the moment when 
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the citizen is called upon to vote with his fellow citizens on 
the conduct of the nation of which he forms a part, lie sets 
completely aside, perhaps without perceiving it himself, the 
motiv^es which determine his vote ; or rather, he finds them in 
that order in which they relnte* to himself, and not to the 

nation. The interest of tfie nation discovers itself to him 

• • 

only in the third or fourilli degree. He Jjstens before every- 
thing else to his private, interest, when by chance he finds it 
opposed to the public interest^ on which ho is goin^ |o give 
his suffrage; but afterwards he is influenced by all his other < 
faculties undiminished, sympathy, generosity, anger, fear, the 
point of honour, ^he influence of eloquence or imagination. 
Every one speaks as loirdly on public affairs as on private 
ones, whilst true public interest, national selfishness, is 
only felt last, and in proportion to the infinitely small part 
which 4he citizen, as a private man, feels in the decision which 
is to be made. Most Ib'equently in public deliberations the 
citizen has only the most vague perception either of public 
interest or of his own private interest. He votes as a form, 
without calculation, without reflection, without fixing his 
thoughts, till the moment when his imagination, his sensi- 
bility, or his passions are excited ; then only it is with his 
whole soul that he takes a part in the formation of the public 
will. 

This supineness of national self-love, whilst^all the other 
faculties are strongly excited, gives to the management of de- 
mocracies a very peculiar character. The stwereign people, the 
nation as Prince, is much more susceptible of generous emo- 
tions than any other sovereign ; but it also brings to the con- 
ducting of affairs much less steadiness and wisdom— ^it com- 
promises itself, it exposes itself, and it brings upon itself cala- 
mities which a more constant remembrance of its own interests 
would have avoided. Its pity will be profound when the 
image of suffering is before it ; its decisions, on the contrary, 
will be often cruel, if it is only by reflection, which* it never 
knows, that it can imagine the evil which ahger and offended 
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pride, or vengeance, may induce it to commit. If the ques- 
tion isV)n a declaration of war, it will not calculate either the 
dangers or the sacrifices, because the individual risk of each 
citizen is very little, and his responsibility is still less, whilst 
the satisfaction which caqsed by pursuing the dictates of 
passion is much more lively than ff it regarded himself alone, 
,,for all passions are^ excited in a crewd. On the other side, 
when it becomes necessary to make pea/^e, the sovereign people 
will pe^faps humble itself more than any other sovereign, for 
c it will then take counsel of fear, *and fear is always contagious. 

A very natural calculation has led to the* supposition, that 
by uniting many heads much intelligence and many virtues 
are also united; experience alone Iw-s taught, that each one 
comes to the deliberation, from whence the common will must 
spring, with attention less strong, a firill less firm, a less com- 
plete appreciation of consequences, than if he had to .decide 
alone. His responsibility as to the ‘event is diminished in 
proportion to the number of his colleagues; sometimes he 
attaches so little importance to it, that men have been seen to 
laugh at the folly they were going to commit. They Jaughed 
with Aristophanes at the image of the imbecile old man, 
Demos, which he presented to them ; the most bitter derision 
flattered them, because they would only see that part of it 
which fell on others, though like them they contributed their 
share to making the vote irrational. Sometimes the citizen, 
through indolence of mind or frpni indecision, rests on others. . 
Sometimes from a ^ish to shine he proposes the most hazard- 
ous resolution, that* which will give the highest idea of his 
heroism^, of his disinterestedness, .without* caring for the conse- 
quence^. Sometimes, on the contrary, yielding to baser con- 
siderations, he will attach himself to the weakest, the most 
perfidious, the most cruel side, because, considering it as use- 
ful, he calculates that his name will be lost in the crowd, and 
that he shall escape blame. Sometimes, even, he will do both 
at a timef if the votes are secret ; he will speak on one side 
for refutation, hb will vote on the other for profit. All nu- 
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merous assemblies which take a share in the government, may 
to a certain point give an idea of assemblies of the people, 
and France need only study the votes of the Chairfber of De- 
puties to understand how a numerous body may show less 
knowledge of what it decide^ on, less consistency, less pru- 
dence and elevation of mind, than each one of the •members 
of which it is composed «vould have shown if his opinion had 
been taken apart. ^ * 

In eveiy thing the soverei^* people acts as a man would do 
who obeyed every motive to hum&,n acti(#n, except s^f-love;^ 
who should be deprived of this security to personal interest, 
which Providence has given to all for their preservation, and 
who consequently* would, continually risk his existence from 
generosity, from imprudence, or from passion. But the people 
as government, the nations as prince, as was the case in Athens, 
was besides exposed to all the seductions of power, to all the 
corrupting intrigues which elsewhere crowd and cross one 
another around kings, to obtain favours from them. The 
people of Athens elected generals, elected ambassadors, elected 
all the officers entrusted with the care of public works, with 
the police, with all the details of administration. Sometimes 
in choosing for the liighest functions it showed great tact in 
discovering the most skilful ; but often also it showed itself 
accessible to seduction, to flattery, to feasts, to gifts. It pre- 
ferred an amusing man to a man of genius ; it was infatuated 
with despicable favourites,^ ^uch as Cleon, made famous by 
Aristophanes, and allowed itself to be led.^ith as much folly 
as the most doting despot. * 

It was particularly as responsible for the safety of the state 
that the people of Athens exhibited a prooT of the defects 
and dangers of democracy, whether in taking arms without 
sufficient motives, or in laying them down from panics ; whe- 
ther in ruining its allies by exacting from dbhera exorbitant* 
subsidies, or in dissipating its own finances in feasts and^scenic 
games ; whether by wreaking its anger on men scarcely guilty, 
or hiding with imprudent indulgence tthe mest criminaJ enter- 
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prizes. ' Thus antiquity, then enlightened by experiments 
which •are wanting in our days, stamped with unanimous re- 
probation (femocratic government, or the system which puts 
the executive power in absolute dependence on the people. 
It condemns the nation as pri^jce, possessing the executive 
power, as* being the most imprudent, the most inconstant, the 
most presumptuous in success, {he soonest cast down by re- 
verses, the most obstinate in refusing all taxation, at the same 
time the most prodigal in expense of any prince to v^om men 
^an be subject. * * 

Contemporary observation, when it is appKed to the small 
Swiss cantons, has not certainly such excesses to bring for- 
ward ; but it is equally impossible tp praise the prudence of 
democracies, wliilst they can be reproached wfth that necessity 
in which all persons elected by the people find themselves, of 
flattering the passions of the multitude and yielding to, their 
caprices ; the difficulty of causing the laws and the magis- 
trates to be respected by men, who after having made them 
think they have a right to unmake them ; that want of dis- 
cipline, which in the wars of the sixteenth century often 
subjected the Swiss captains to the impetuous decisions of the 
Landsgemeinde assembled among their own soldiers ; in short, 
that disposition to infatuation and to favouritism which, if it 
did not give tyrants to the cantons, as it did to the Greek 
democracies, subjected them, however, almost always to the 
dominion of some leader. 

0 * 

Whether the peog^le have in themselves a feeling of their own 
incapacity to govern,* of their sufferings under their own go- 
vernment, whether their disposition to infatuation has made 
them deposit all' their prerogatives in the hands of a favourite, 
or a powerful man has raised himself by violence or cunning, 
in spite of the popular will, the government of one has ai- 
rways been founded on a principle diametrically opposite to 
that of government by all. Experience showed that each one 
did his paft'very ill in the affairs of all ; they wished to try if 
one, more skilful, ^vould not manage better the affairs of all 
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when they became his own. If the head of tlie people came 
to regard the honour of the citizens, their power, their ^jiches, 
as being his own, perhaps, like the good father of a family, 
he would only think of increasing them ; at least he could no 
longer think of placing his pwn person and advantages in 
opposition to the persons ^d advantages of his eubjects. 
Why, said they, to the man whom thdy entrusted with the care 
of their destinies, why do you wish to increase your treasures ? 
Your wealth is ours ; the*morb Treedom you Ibave us the more 
will we labour for you, in a profitable manner. Wh^ would 
you reserve your strength to bend our will ? Our will is yours ; 
all that you have decided is law to us. Why do you think of 
aggrandizing your^ children at our expense ? Your children 
are ours ; as you have been our master, they will be our mas- 
ters in their turn. Wo ahandon to you all our interests,* that 
betwe^ you and us there may never be occasion to say mine 
and thine. Whether Janguage may or may not have ex- 
pressed these tlioughts, whether the contract may or may not 
have been put into form, is of little consequence, it is the 
rational idea of despotism, it is the ground on which it is at 
this time defended, when its partisans or its servants endea- 
vour to explain it. 

There must always be a truth at the foundation of a system 
to wliich great masses of men attach themselves ; and so large 
a part of the human race have lived, and still live under 
despotism, angrily resisting every attempt to make their escape 
from it, that a true idea, perhaps even '^thout their know- 
ledge, must be the anchor to which it in attached. In fact, 
the necessity of blejading personal interest with the interest 
of the state in the minds and ieelings of its •goven&rs, is a 
true idea. Every one s business is no one's business. As 
long as eacli depository of power will weigh public good 
against private good, it may be possible, bj awakening his* 
virtue, his honour, to medke him acknowledge the dpty of 
preferring the first; but all bis interests, all his*Eyatural ap- 
petites, will make him lean towards tjie second. If he yields 
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to them, which most often happens, there will be corruptive 
waste® of the public possessions; if he resists them weakly, 
which is Aiore frequent still, there will be want of care, even 
if he triumphs over them; the double impulse will always 
make itself felt, and he will^ nqt give himself heart and soul 
to the public weal, as he would htpve done to his own. 

But though an idea may be true, k is not therefore necessary 
that the system which rests on it should be true also. It does 
not suffice for a despot to say, c est moi {themtate^ it is 

^ /), or even always to act ujJon tSiis idea, in order for the state 
to find that it is as much cared for as his own person. There 
are, in this /, noble passions and base passions, elevated senti- 
ments and gross appetites. Now gur experience teaches us, 
that a certain restraint is necessary to habitiAite man to prefer 
the first to the last, so that he who m habitually placed beyond 
and above all restraint, will most habitually make the cgntrary 
choice. I am the state ^ says the despot, but I prefer the 
pleasures of to-day to the hopes of to-morrow, and all the 
security which his subjects expected to derive from his fore- 
sight, are lost to them by this one choice ; virtue gijes place 
to licence, and one man is seen to consume in a day what 
might have sufl&ced all for years. I am the state, but I am tired 
of seeing that nothing resists me ; I require stronger emotions, 
I require to conquer wills opposed to mine, which do not pre- 
sent themselwes at home ; I want the great game of war, it is 
so much the more seductive to me, the more its chances are 

« I 

hazardous, and aft^eir all, that suffering which I run the risk of 
my provinces experifencing, does not disturb my sleep. V am 
the state, but there are beyond this I, wills which resist me 
and which offdhd me so much the more, because I am ac- 
customed to have every thing yield to me. I would give my 
bla»d, as I give that of my subjects, for revenge. 'And despots, 
in fact, have shown themselves luxurious, prodigal, greedy of 
war, yindictivc, cruel, not like men in general, but infinitely 
more so, because they have infinitely more excitement for their 
passions, infinitely less i^estraint to form their virtue or their 
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understandings. The blending of the state with their person, 
can only increase the suffering of the first when they are ^ftupid 
or vicious. 

The same wearings of popular convulsions, the same im- 
patience of reverses, broughU oi^ by , faults continually re- 
peated> which have led many hations to trust themselves in the 
power of one, decided others to have recourse to the direction 
of a small number of wi^e men, to commit, according to the 
etymology t)f the. word, force, empire, to the besA^to the 

most esteemed, "A^ia-roi ; thus arose** aristocfb,cy, ‘A^ia-ro^^areia, 
The government of the people having constantly sinned, by its 
nature, against the principle of making the interests of the 
governed be cared for by tlig governors as their own, there was an 
endeavour to introduce even into the most democratic constitu- 
tions of which we have mf knowledge, bodies made almost in- 
dependent of the people, councils destined to temper their au- 
thority, and to limit tb^ir sovereignty. It was thought de- 
sirable also to give representatives and guardians to the spirit 
of conservatism, to introduce some fixedness, some memories 
of the past, some foresight of the future, amidst democratic 
fluctuations ; above all, it was wished to devote to the worship 
of prudence, of cpnstancy, of economy, some old" men less ac- 
cessible to enthusiasm, less influenced by eloquence, less greedy 
of the emotions of the imagination, than assemblies where 
all being admitted, the young necessarily fornfed the great 
.majority. , . 

If, even now that the chances of life b^ve been so much 
increased by the progress of science in preserving health and of 
medicine, half the individuals^ who are bom do not arrive at the 
age of thirty, old men must have been infinitely more rar6 in the 
origin of nations when the probabilities of life were so much lower. 
Old men cast* into the middle of an assembly where all the 
votes were equal, formed an imperceptible minority without any 
political influence ; tlie assembly must, in spite of them, retain 
in its decisions all the impetuosity of youth. Happily that 
respect for grey hairs, which we seldom find ’^ow, was in the 
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origin of society a corrective to this legal oppression of old 
age. ♦Almost all nations, even those the most jealous of their 
liberty, felt that the advantages of the prudence and experience 
of old men would be lost, if their votes were only counted with 
those of the crowd, and if^ they were always thrown into the 
minority. Amongst almost all Nations, the name of the first 
social distinctions joints out th*at they were bestowed on old 
age. Tiie names of gerontes, of senators, of patricians, of 
seigneufs, of alUermen, all present the same idea. By 
making a separate body of bid ftien, and calhng upon it to give 
its approbation before or after the vote of ^11 the rest, it was 
only putting them on a footing of equahty with the generation 
which would soon follow ; but th^. certainty of hearing their 
opinion was secured, since experience had taAght that the quaU- 
ties and defects of advanced age, are in general in contrast to 
tliose of the majorities where the young rule. , 

However, nowhere, perhaps, was age .the only distinction re- 
quired in order to admit old men into those senates, into those 
aristocratic bodies which were intended to balance the power of 
the people. The progress of age, wliioh ripens and purifies 
elevated minds, weakens, on the contrary, and renders inert, 
those of ordiilary qualities ; it was not desirable to make dotage 
a support to the republic ; a choice was necessary ; always and 
everywhere the object was to find in what way to distinguish 
the wisest and most virtuous, that to them alone might be 
intrusted that moderating power the want of wliioh was ac- 
knowledged. Abqve all, it was desirable that they should not be 
nominated by the ^ople, for it was felt, that barriers which 
the pe^le raised, changed, and overthrew at their pleasure, 
would Hbe no ‘security against their caprice. If the senators 
were elected by the people, at least it was desirable that it 
shpuld be for life, to make them thenceforward independent of 
their electors ; •or that to the senate should be left the right of 
renewing itself ; or at least that it should present candidates to 
the people, or choose from candidates named by the people. 
It was importanlf to inspire those elected by such means with a 
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sense of the value of their body, which might give them energy 
enough to say to the popular assembly, So far shalt thotf go, 
and no fartlier. * 

We have said that there is not one of the democracies whose 
spirit we have endeavoured to •explain,^ in the midst of which 
has not been seen to arise somb aristocratic body, some* senate 
commissioned to assist and direct the magistrates in whom we 
recognize the more immediate deputies of the people, ^he in- 
consistency,* the caprice, and tlie improvidence of popular as- 
semblies were so notorious, that ho d'emocratfy thought i^ could 
dispense with thesef preservers of national prudence ; but the 
jealousy excited by every distinction, the impatience which 
withstood^ any resistance, m^st frequently did not permit the 
senates to use their prerogatives: they were immediately at- 
tacked by the demagogues the name of the sovereignty of 
tlie people, and the flood soon overturned the dike which they 
had made efforts to raise ; thus the greater part of the Greek 
cities, of Athens, and the small Swiss cantons, remained demo- 
cracies in spite of the weak aristocratic institutions which they 
had introduced into their constitutions. 

But it was not long before there were nations who said to the 
aristocracies as others had said to the despots, ‘‘ Look upon us 
as your property, take care of us as if we were your inherit' 
ance ; do not put your interest in opposition to ours, for we 
desire that our wealth should always be at your disposal, that 
Qur valour should extend youy empire, that our glory should be 
yours, and that you should always be the organ of our will.’* 
Nations in consternation at some calamity which they had 
drawn upon themselvas, ashajned at the results of their de- 
liberations, irritated by the vices and deceptions of their*depu- 
ties, pass, sometimes with extreme rapidity, from one excess to 
another. After having felt the most violent jealousy of all in- 
equality, of all distinction, they are all at once disgusted with 
themselves, they despond under reverses, they see in their own 
counsels only error and incapacity, and they throw themselves, 
blinded and without conditions, into the hands of those* they 
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think more skilful ; but when they have once abandoned them- 
selvA to an aristocracy, it is no longer in their own power to 
get rid of* it themselves. 

Before going farther, it is necessary to protest against an 
abuse of language which tlje passions of our own times have 
introduced, and which makes it ifUpossible to arrive at any clear 
idea on constitutive policy. Wo Imve seen not only what was 
the senSe of the word aristocracy, tly3 power of the best, but 
also what was its origin, what Ws the end* designed for this 
^distinction in old age. * There exists, however, especially 
in modem society, a class whose origin is qtiite different, whose 
spirit is still more different ; it is nobility, which almost all the 
world agrees to call also aristocracy. I’he nobility of mo- 
narchies has a double origin : part of it is feudal ; it was not 
created for any social object, but hifs created itself. Amidst the 
convulsions of a society, which was falling into dissolutiun, chiefs 
of soldiers, and masters of slaves, seized on land sufficient to 
maintain the troop of men eager to obey them ; they built strong 
castles, where they could brave every foreign attack ; they per- 
suaded those among whom they divided their lands, that it was 
they who fed them, and they founded their dominion on inter- 
est, force, and fear: feudalism was a federation of small 
despots ; the good or the evil which it has done has no re- 
semblance to the republican origin of aristocracy. On this 
feudalism h«8 been engrafted, for the last four centuries, a more 
recent nobility, produced by the ^favour or service * of courts^ 
and by servihty jn employments given or sold by the monarch. 
This courtier nobility and this law nobility has also no relation 
to the aristocracy of republics ; their quahties and tlieir defects 
have <}uite opposite characters, and the results of experience as 
applied to aristocracy cannot be applied to nobility without 
sanctioning the most false ideas. We must submit, however, 
to this perversion of language, the result of political passions, 
whmh has made aristocrat and gentleman into two words almost 
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synonymous, since we have no other to designate those peculiar 
creations of a totally different system, the aristocracies of Gi^ece, 
and Kome, of Venice and of Berne, which present results so 
worthy of being studied among the elements of government. 

Republican aristocracy, that is say, the concentration of 
power in the hands of a body bf old men, chosen as being the 
most able, has always, botlp in its virtues and its defects, pre- 
sented a character diametpcally opposite to that of deihocracy. 
In fact, whifet the simple citizen comes to the popular assembly 
with a vague desire to do what is hest for hife country, a, desire 
modified, however, *by his personal interest, always present to 
his mind ; whilst scarcely interrupting his daily occupations, he 
preserves, in regard to public affairs only an uncertain recol- 
lection of the past, iSas no fixed system for the present, and feels 
the vanity of thinking^ for the future ; the senator, on the con- 
trary, has made these public functions the passion of his life, 
and has prepared himself fbr them in his youth, as for the highest 
distinction which he can obtain in his country, the reward of 
all his efforts : the interest of the body to which he belongs, or 
the interest of the public weal which he regards as the interest 
of that body, surpass personal interest in his mind. That na- 
tional self-love which is absolutely wanting in democracies, 
which is found in monarchies, but blind and corrupted, is the 
soul of aristocracies ; it is the sole object of every mind, and 
of minds exercised by collision, by the study of tradition, and 
by emulation. It must not, b.e expected from the senates of 
aristocracies, that they should listen either* to generosity or 
gratitude, or pity, in preference to pubhc* utility ; sympathy 
scarcely acts on them f eloquepice, far from influencinfj them, 
excites their distrust ; the private ■conscience of each seifhtor is 
reduced to silence by that name of country or public good, 
which with all presents the idea of their first interest and their 
first duty. The only virtue of aristocracies is tlwir love of this 
country, such as they have made it ; but their qualifications are 
numerous, and such as are found in no otlier govsniment. 
The most able men in the nation applying thdr thoughts un- 
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ceasingly to calculate the results of every circumstance, the re- 
publft ac(juires a treasure of skill and experience, and transmits 
it as a tradition uninterruptedly to posterity ; it embraces with 
its observing glance all the past, and all the future. The 
conduct and the spirit of moimrchies are seen to change with 
every reign, or even to be moefified from year to year, as the 
prince advances ip age; popular ftssemblies are seen to run 
from one extreipe to anothei;, according as they yield to the 
impre|j5ions of the imagination, of sensibility or *of passion ; 
but thtf senate of aii aristocracy rests immoveable in the same 
idea ; the successive renewal of its members does not change 
its spirit, which the dying transmit, with ^their experience, to 
their successors, as a sacred inheritance ; their prudence, their 
moderation in success, their constancy in reverses, make part 
of this immoveable system ; in fact* the average of the wisdom 
of the wisest of a nation must always be the same. • 

When the people said to kings that they gave themselves 
to them for ever, kings believed it, and soon fancied that they 
had a divine right to their subjects. When the people hold 
the same language to aristocracies, they were never deceived by 
it, they felt that they held their power on account of their 
superior ability : seeing the people asleep, they did not forget 
the force which they might show on awakening; and they 
guarded particularly against everything which might excite 
their passib&s. Distrustful and cruel in regard to affairs 
of state, they wished to prevent the first attacks on their 
authority by a system of spies and by the fear of punishment ; 
but when their prerogative did not seem in danger, they main- 
tained equal justice with a vigorous hand ; in economy, in the 
order of their finances, they surpassed all known governments, 
for they dreaded, above everything, to have to ask money firom 
tfib people. They wished to impress on the governed fear 
and respect tSr the governors; at the same time they en- 
deavoured, to efface the idea of individuals, and to present to 
the mind only the abstract idea of the republic or of her 
image, the lion of St. ^ark, the bear of Berne ; no name is 
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brought forwards ; the object of all usages is an endeavour to 
maintain equality on two levels, one among those who •com- 
mand, the other among those who obey. With t^s object 
aristocracies have invented sumptuary laws, that the senators, 
their wives, and their cliildren might never excite the jealousy 
of the people by their dress or their equipages ; in almost all 
the aristocracies of Italy aifd Switzerland tl^ey were allowed to 
wear in the city only a ,unifppn dress, simjple, and of the 
colour of Black; 'the Venetians added to this the cujft^m of 
never appearing in public without a malk, that a xich or 
powerful man miglit not have the same wish to sliine, since he 
must not be known.^ 

Even jn republics mights be distinguished the aristocracy of 
bodies and that of races ; in some, the power and the life of 
the state might be found toncentrated in elective bodies} in 
others they were preserved in hereditary races. Under what- 
ever form the government of a small number presents itself, 
its great aim always was, even in spite of the laws, to restrict 
its distinctions to some families only. But aristocracy is not 
powerful, is not able, is not enriched by virtues peculiar to 
itself, unless election alone, distinguishing merit, opens the 
door of councils. It becomes corrupt, on the contrary ; it 
tends already towards ruin when it becomes an aristocracy of 
race, when to be born of a patrician family is enough to be 
secure of arriving at power. Aristocracy is the Aost durable 
of all governments ; but as ajl .human things decay, aristocra- 
cies also fall when they seek to be confounded with the nobility 
of monarchies ; they fall when yielding entirely to the inclina- 
tion to shut themselves up in the restricted circle of some 
families, they admit the inheritanee of power witliout eftction, 
and lose the stamp of age wliich election had impressed on 
them. In wonderful Venice, eldest daughter of the Eoman 
empire, who long maintained herself on an equal footing with 
the most powerful monarchies, after twelve centuries of wisdom, 
the spirit of family distinction was seen to acquire the* ascend- 
ancy over the spirit of civic bodies:* then "private cupidity 
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divided the riches of the state ; then young Venetian gentle- 
men? who were required only to prove their birth and their 
age of twenty-five, in order to admit them to the councils, 
displayed their vices and their insolence before the eyes of a 
people whom they hacj accustomed tliemselves to despise ; and 
the old senators, no longer daKng to depend on the virtue 
of former times, Jhemselves favoured the public license, that 
no one *niight have a right to repro^oh the aristocracy with the 
corruption of manners. - • 

EvQn at the pdriod when aristocracies are in possession of 
all their virtue, they do not answer the bnd which a nation 
ought to propose to itself in its government. No doubt when 
men are forgotten, that the state only majr be thought of, no 
form of government can be found which secures it more 
vitality ; it scarcely ever experiences apy changes ; it knows 
no internal disturbance of any kind ; it provides for thpe safety, 
the prospenty, even for the splendbur of the state, at less 
expense than any other ; it takes care of the physical interests 
of the nation ; it protects and develops its commerce and 
agriculture; it maintains it in peace and abun/Jance, with 
honour and without sacrifices ; but it opposes an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle to that moral improvement which is also 
one of the great objects of association. The views of tlie 
citizens are continually circumscribed and brought down to the 
earth ; all iftental activity, all distinction excites the jealousy of 
power, all glory is a beginning pf danger ; and as soon as a 
citizen leaves the path which is traced out for him before- 
hand, he feels himself watched, persecuted, oppressed by an 
invisible but all powerful enmity ; theye no longer exists for 
him Ifberty, justice, or safety, by his domestic hearth ; he is not 
secured by any of the common laws of humanity ; the state 
Requires, in order to be great, that all men should be small. 

Till our time at least, it has been a truth, long acknowledged, 
thatnonepf the three simple forms of government were suited to 
secure to a nation what it always ought to propose to itself, the 
unioft of happiiiess and improvement. It was a truth acknow- 
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lodged by the pliilosopbers of antiquity, as well as by all the 
publicists of tlie last century, that a really wise, free^ and 
protecting constitution could only be formed by borrowing 
wbat was best from eacli of these three forms. Thus, in 
reviewing them, we have not so^much proposed to ourselves to 
oonlirm this often repeated trath as to seek in oaeli ibrm its 
prominent virtue, to obseawe The qualities and advantages 
which it is desirable to borrow from each, in order to arrive at 
a wisely bakinccd i^onstitution. * Tlowcver, a new system? seems 
to prevail at this time under th*e mime of Sovereignty of the 
l^eople ; it again questions all those truths so long established 
by experience. The violent revolution which has withdrawn 
the French nation Trom tl^e yoke, and still more from the 
insolence of a feucftil and courtier nobility, has left wounds in 
all hearts ; both parties, yiekling to their hatred of one another, 
do not understand how they can concur in the same govern- 
ment. It is often repeated, that the nobility is as nothing in 
the customs and manners of this ag(‘, that it is dead, that its 
influence is extinguished for ever. Nevertheless, judging by 
the jealousy with which it is continually watched, by the 
hatred which bursts forth whenever it gains some distinction, 
it must be acknowledged that it still acts strongly on popular 
feeling ; but what is strange is, that since it was attacked with 
that war-cry, a I'ariatocrutie, no other aristocracy has been 
acknowledged. In vain it takes for its characteristic the 
hierarchy of I'ank and of inequality ; in vain it thinks to 
shine only by elegance, bravery, liivolity, aljcdiencc ; it calls 
itself faithful, it calls itself young and bri!liant. It is from 
such an aristocracy tjiat those aristocracies are judged of, 
whose characteristics are the morose prudence of old age, the 
pride wliich acknowledges no superior, the suppression of all 
splendour and 'of all pomp, the practice of economy and si- 
lence ; it is almost established as a principle, that no aristo- 
cracy of any Kind can be admitted into a free governm^mt. 
The monarchical element, it is true, is called upon tq form a 
part of it conjointly with the popular element, •but at the«ame 
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time to the king must bo left neither independence nor the 
rightt^to have a will ; he is only required to name the ministers 
which ard pointed out to him hy opinion, on the condition 
that he shall dismiss them when they have lost the favour of 
a purely popular assembly. .The foundation is laid in the 
sovereignty of the people, hut ‘a confusion of ideas is thus 
produced which would s*oon deprivothe people of their liberty. 
Without doubt the constitutional oi'^anization of a nation, the 
legitimacy of all the powers slie contains in lier diosom, and 
wliicli puglit to eotfcur in guarding and securing her happiness, 
exist in tlie name of the national will expressed or understood ; 
for the sole end of their creation has been the greatest good of 
all, their only right to existence Js still this greatest good. 
This sovereign will, also laanifests itself soiAetiines in the midst 
of revolutions, a terrible remedy for extreme evils, for it then 
overtunis long before it reconstructs. But this sovc;reignty, 
which has established the very bases of society, must not be 
confounded with that popular action whicli is exercised by 
forms predetermined by tlie constitution ; tlien democracy is 
not the whole nation, the sovereign nation, it is only one of 
the voices which concur in the expression of the national will. 
It must be independent, but it must also allow their independ- 
ence to the monarchical element, to the aristocratic element ; il’ 
it governs them, if it pretends to exercise Bovereignty over 
them, there «is no longer any balance, there, is no longer any 
constitution, there is no longer ^the possibihty of goviuTiment. 

Thus it seems, to us that the party which, calling itself re- 
publican, inscribes* on its banners equality^ makes a republic 
impossible. “ Government,” we^ heard the Emperor Naijoleon 
say during the hundred days^ government is like navigation, 
there must be two elements to be able to navigate ; there must 
be two also to direct the vessel of the state, so t*liat one may be 
a counterpoise to the other. Balloons can never be directed, 
because floating on only one clement there is no fulcrum to 
resist the tempests which agitate this element. In the same 
way there is no poinU d appui, r^o possibility of direction in 
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pure democracy ; but by combining it witli aristocracy, one is 
opposed to the other, and tlic vessel is directed by conft’ary 
passions.” Let us resume these divers elements wliieh it is 
necessary to unite in the constitution of the state, and let us 
see under what relation eacJi of ihe^ is ^tted to concur in tlie 
common object, the happiness And the improvement of all. 

The interest of all demands one share of the government for 
the monarchical element ^or, that in a certain number of 
circumstance's pow^r should be assigned to the will of ^ one, 
rather than to the will cither of *a council ol* of a body. We 
have already seen how far the result of a common dediher- 
ation is from presenting the sum of the prudence or vir- 
tue of all^ those who took part in it, how far each voter is 
from preparing his vote by an attention as intense, an appre- 
(iiation as complete, of all tht) points of view of the question, as 
profound a feeling of his responsibility, as if the decision rested 
on him alone. To these ihotives to refer the command to one 
only, (it is the proper and etymological sense of the ’word 
monarchy,) is joined the necessity of prompt decision, of entire 
secrecy, the necessity of calling to the assistam^e of the state, 
that devotion, that enthusiasm with wdjich one man only, by 
his personal qualities, can inspire other men ; the need to profit 
by that penetrating glance with which a man discovers the 
talents, the virtues and defects of others, which cannot be 
rendered into language, ftnd which cannot be apprtfeiated by a 
council ; the necessity of plac^ii^ on the theatre of action a 
judge and appreciator of merit, who will knogw how to reward 
it. 

In war, that most important and most critical function of 
goveniment, when the existence of m state depends perhafs on 
the quick jienetration of the prince, on the promptitude and 
secrecy of his decisions, the necessity of recuiTing to monarchi- 
cal power has been universally felt. It is in war* that all the 
energy of a nation is called into action, when all the citizens 
are called upon to make the greatest sacrifices, when they must 
stake, without hesitating, their fortunes^ their •liberties, fheir 
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lives; all the advantages which social order is required to 
secitte are then abandoned to the discretion of government, 
and the consequences of its faults would be terrible. It is the 
moment, however, when the freest nations liave felt the 
necessity of laying aside thpir tmistrusts, of abandoning them- 
selves without reserve to the po\^er of one, and of redoubling 
the severity of discipline that the ♦habit of discussion and dis- 
obedietice may not pass from j[)ublic jsseml)lies to t])e camp. 

In^die origin of society, judicial j^ower was aim habitually 
confided to the ptince. *Let Vis choose a king to judge us, is 
the cry which history ascribes to more than one nation. In 
fact, judicial decisions require that unity of appreciation, and 
that undivided responsibility, which can ^only be found in an 
individual and not in bodies. At the conclusion of our long 
series of experiments, Bentham, Ivho liad made tribunals his 
principal study, and whose opinions are more domocrctic than 
those of any other philosopher, requires as a security for the 
knowledge, attention and conscientiousness of the judge, that 
he should be always alone in bis tribunal. Socit'ty appeared 
to him to require, both the complete independence of the 
judge as regards the sovereign people, as well as of every other 
sovereign, and an unreserved confidence in Iiis individual 
conscience, that his judgments may be guaranteed by his cha- 
racter, by his convictions, and by his moral responsibility. 
This appeal which nations have thought it best to make to the 
knowledge and conscience of tjie^ individual, to the monarchical 
element, in giviag judgment, is found even in the institution 
which seems rndlt to deviate from it, and whose singularity 
must ^ be explained by this griiiciplo. The English have 
formed their jury of twelve persons, but they are required to 
decide unanimously ; it is because they have no confidence in 
'deliberations, or in tbe majority of an assemt)ly ; they appeal 
to the conscience of one man only ; they wish each citizen to 
decide by his own understanding, and without regarding the 
opinion of another ; but they require that this individual 
judgment shoifld be twelve times repeated, because the question 
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being on tlio evidence of a fact, they supposed that these twelve 
individual judgments ought to he all alike. • 

In all prompt decisions, on all occasions regarding public 
safety, the monarchical power is also called upon to act 
independently, in order to procure fpr a great nation all the ad- 
vantages of tlie quick and com|3rehcnsive view, the promptitude 
and energy of one single man : in all negotiations with Ibreign 
nations, the necessity i^^ ^equally felt of perfect secfccy, of 
prompt deci^^ion, of bringing under one point of view, fAyl re- 
garding in tlie same spirit, all the (j^uestions and ^1 the 
interests which are Ai suspense. 

If the individual to whom the command has been decreed 
cannot ajone fulfil all tho functions which the community 
requires from one man, the same motives seem to exact that at 
least he should nominate •the other individuals who are to 
stand in* his place : such are all those who will bo called on 
to act alone, to exercise*personal authority ; all those who in 
any way represent him, and are vice monarchs, all oflScers of 
the army and navy, all judges, all defenders of public order, 
all ambassadors, agents, and those employed in negotiations 
with foreign countries. 

It is impossible not to bo alarmed at this enumeration 
merely of the monarchical functions. The nation is called 
upon to place in the hands of her chief, all her means of 
defence or power, whether in her interior, or in hef armies, or 
in her relations with foreigi^ pations, but tluu’e is not one 
which may not occasionally become a means *gf attack against 
her and against her liberties ; there is not o*ne of them which 
does not, by the enjoyment whjcli it is the means of procuring, 
excite in him with whom it is deposited, a longing to iiA^rease 
it, and to appropriate it to himself; there is not one which 
does not, by the contests in which it engages him, accustom 
his mind to the desire of suppressing all resistance. Though 
liberty may also perish by the usurpation, or by the faulu of 
the two other powers, yet it is against the enterprizea of the 
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monarchical power tliat tlio nation slionld liabitually be on her 
guarft. 

The limitations attached to monarchical power arc of several 
kinds ; the most important is that which relates to its duration ; 
since on that is foimd^ the, dktinctiou between republics and 
monarcliics. In many Iree stafes, the royal power has thus 
been divided bet^Ycen two e(pial chiefs ; in many, a senate is 
associated to the chief, so that tlaj Jatter exercises only those 
fimctmlis in which all consultation would be* impoj^ible, whilst 
with rii^spect to others the authority of the head is watched and 
limited by the aristocracy of bodies in* republics, by the 
aristocracy of race in monarchic's ; in short it has often been 
made impossible for monarchs lio exercise those /unctions 
which seemed created only for a single person. 

I repeat it ; among these difier(‘bt systems I do not pretend 
to decide which is best. I believe that in every nation a 
system has almost always been founded on antecedent ones ; that 
facts govern it, that powers existed before a nation was called 
upon to give laws to herself, Jind that the great skill of the legis- 
lator consists in respecting these facts, in profityQg by these 
powers, and in placing the future in harmony with the past. 
But I am a republican as regards Switzerland, and Geneva, 
my country ; 1 am one as regards America and all new 
countries ; 1 am one as to all countries so entirely overthrown 
by revolutions that the vestiges of the*past have disaj)pearcd ; 
I am one by all those recollections of love, duty, and grati- 
tude, wliich connect tlioso of my family with the republics of 
Pisa and Geneva. I think liberty cqually^ possible in a con- 
stitutiqnal monarchy as in a repjiblic ; Lthink this road to per- 
fectiofi the most sure for matiy nations ; but if it was attempted 
to introduce it into my. country, I hope there is not a Swiss 
^ho would not be ready to sacrifit^c fortune and life rather than 
submit to the*establishment of a king. 

We have seen that what constitutes the monarchical element 
is unity of will, and not duration. This unity may be found not 
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only in a president clioson for four or eiglit .years, as in the 
United States, but in two consuls nominated for a year,^is at 
Eome. 1 ’he consuls in fact did not deliberate together, did 
not act by a common will ; ea(di was king over bis own part 
and in that province assigned, to him ; each was king, and 
exercised all tlie royal ftiinaions according to his o^\n ideas, 
by his own will ; cfich 0143 wfis su|)rhme chief of the army, 
supreme liead oi‘ justice, and till tlio time ot* tlie institution of 
praetors, supremo , head of the 'a*dininistration*to ward off any 
iiijiiry. whicli miglit threaten tlie i*epublic«5 alone called on 
to name all suhoidi nates in tlie .army, all agents in foreign 
negotiations. The eipiality between tlie consuls and their in- 
dependence of one* another was considered as a guarantee 
against the usurpafion of (dther of tliem ; and in fact, though 
always at the liead of armies, though often intoxicated \vith 
victory,, during four fiundrcal and twenty-two years they were 
never seen to attempt W) make themselves absolute, or to 
perpetuate their powia* ; the bosom of their country was never 
torn hy civil war. No other government in the world has been 
so long secured against all temptations to usurpation : when 
the securities no longer sufficed, it was because Eome, corrupted 
by the dominion of the universe, w'as no longer susceptible of 
any good government. 

Without doubt, one of the ])rincipal causes of the long du- 
ration of liomaii liberty, and of the iinpossibility»of attacking 
it, which was felt by all those with whom the monarchical 
power was deposited, even when this fowcjr^was united in the 
hands of a dictator, was the strong constitfition of the aristo- 
cratic element in the, hands of the senate. In fact, the con- 
stitution of Koine was so ndmiraUy balanced, tlfat the consuls 
exercised the whole of the powers, which for the good of all 
are better placed in the hands of one than of many, and the 
senate exercised all those in which aiistocratic .bodies display 
their peculiar virtues, and show their superiority over the ppwer 
of one person, or that of the people. The consuls gayo to the 
republic great military talents, unity of viewsf promptitude of 
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(leeisioR, secrecy, tact to choose men and to decree rewards ; 
the senate gave to Rome immoveable constancy to one system, 
the treasure of ancient traditions, a great school of political 
talent, constant vigilance mingled with some jealousy, order, 
economy, and modesty in mapners. The people finally, by 
their diil'ct participation in the sovereignty through the elections 
•and tlirough legislation, *gave to*Rome a security for the liberty 
of all, fmTned a bamcr against every usurpation, and impressed 
each citizen witli the sentimenl of the high dignity of his 
character. 

r 

Two things are necessary^ for the constitution of the mon- 
archical element in a free government; first, that the man on 
whom is conferred the power of one^should*be well chosen, that 
he should really have the talents, the virtue^, the superiority of 
soul and mind, to which alone agnation should confide the 
decision of its gravest interests, and the care of its destinies ; 
aftemards that such as he was wlien* cliosen, such he should 
remain. The attainment of these two objects is sought by the 
aptitude for power in him who is chosen, and by limiting the 
duration of his functions. 

We have already had occasion to observe, in order to reduce 
to their just value the pretended advantages of tlie represent- 
ative system, that to delegate a power is not the same thing as 
to keep it, and tliat because a nation has herself chosen Ijer 
sovereign, ilr does not thence follow •that she is sovereign. 
Thus we do not accuse of usurjiation those who have obtained 
for themselves, or. wh6 liave conferred on others besides the 
people, the right of electing tlie prince, if they liave been able 
to succeed in procuring a succession of able and virtuous chiefs. 
NeverUieless, -^e believe that it is particularly in choosing the 
head of the govenimcnt, that the discernment of the people may 
ljn» most confidently reckoned on. The qualities* required in the 
prince, in the^liead of an anny, are almost always brilliant; 
ofte^^ he must act by that sympatlietic power which electrifies the 
masses, jvfiich impels them to great actions. He must have that 
quick* glance, thut decision of character, that instantaneous in- 
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telligence, that facility of elocution, above all, that valour which 
the people love in their favourites. A man great in action, 
makes himself remarked almost immediately in *1116 crowd, 
whilst a great legislator may remain long unknown. little 
intrigues, little rivalships, may" decide what men are of note, 
hut glory is independent of* strict calculation, and the public 
voice which proclaims it i^ im*partial. ’ If there is a great man 
in a nation, a unique man, we think it probable that popular 
suffrage will poii\t him out. * * * • 

The only way of calling in tfie democratic element to*a share 
in the constitutiom of the Prince, is to give to it the privilege 
of electing him. We have seen how variable, inconsiderate, 
passionate, the peo|)le sho^ themselves in the exercise of power: 
they can ncitlier govern tiiem selves, nor watch over the govern- 
ment, without exposing th<) state to those convulsions wliich the 
democyracy of Atliciis exptjrienccd in lier worst days. They 
cannot oven be associatad in it witliout usurping all, by a false 
application of the dogma of their sovereignty, without reducing 
the prince to the functions of a clerk, with the threat of being 
dismissed for disobedience. Nevertheless, the people have 
virtues which are natural to tliem, and wliich tlie two other 
elements of government do not possess. They only by their 
indirect action, are capable of keeping the prince in the way of 
justice, of virtue, and of honour ; it is the representative of these 
principles that they will seek in choosing their# head. They 
may be deceived, it is true, in their choice, but that the con- 
sequences of this error may not be long, jhat their rights may 
not become illusory, in short, that the chosen by the people may 
not have time to change his character, the functions of prince 
must not be conferred upon Iiiin.for too long a •time. \ 

The head of a small state should be in office for a shorter 
time than thdt of a larger one. The commotion excited in the 
republic by the entrance into office of the Go^faloniere and o# 
the Signoria, which was changed every two months at Flo^reiico, 
Lucca, Pisa, Sienna, and almost all the Italian republics, began 
and ended the same day ; it will last, ^perhaps, a month in the 
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immense extent of the United States, of Columbia, of Eio de la 
Plata; 4 , the president, therefore, is nominated for three years. 
When the Roman republic was of immeasiireable extent, the 
power of the consuls was extended heyoiid the year, by constitut- 
ing them proconsuls. There are, Ijowever, limits to this dui’atioii, 
and when* the French republic nanwd her consuls for ten years, 
she might expect with cevtainty,*that before the term of their 
functions rwas expired they would demand to be consuls for 
life. 

^ The Same republic had h6fore*made as imprudent an experi- 
ment of another theory, that of entirely su 2 )preesing monarchical 
power, by the institution of the J)irectory, and the bad success 
of this experiment had a great share in disgft’sting France with 
a Kjpublican government. The constitutioA of the )aair 3, 
repudiated in every case all those advantages which are attached 
to the command of one. The individual h(.‘ver aj^pearet^ ; the 
Prince was a body of five members, reneived successively, and by 
rotation. This renewing, Avhich changed the majority every 
year without clmnging the body, must bring on I'ovolutions, 
and did bring them on; but the organization was bad in every 
way. We have endeavoured to show the difference in the spirit 
with which a man decides for himself alone, and that witli 
which he votes in a body of men. When this body is so small 
as the Directory was, new inconveniences present themselves ; 
then the menders make reciprocal concessions, sometimes of 
opinions, sometimes even of interests ; between two extreme 
opinions they take the mean, altliough often less rational than 
the other two: the members assist one another in doing what 
they call business, escaping under a collective name from every 
honouraJAc responsibility ; the^i as tliey have never completely 
approved the resolutions in which they have concurred, they are 
th^ first to blame them when they do not succeed; and if the 
^Directory fell into universal contempt, it must not be forgotten 
among the causes of this discredit, that it began by despising 
itself. 

An e;ipedient o{ a quite opposite nature has been much more 
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frequently practised, that of elective monarcliy for life; we have 
considered this at length in the first part of this essay. • It will 
have been remarked that this government was *much more 
frequently the result of extraordinary circumstances, than of 
a clearly conceived system to temper mornu’chical authority 
by the assistance of the Aristocracy and democracy of the 
country. Most frequently it must he*regarded as tlie corrective^ 
of an ancient usuiq^atiop. Here the elective king was the chief 
of a confederation of princes, ’tliere the head of a body ©f priests, 
elsewhere of a nobility which fniglit he re^^arded as the army o^ 
the country. If,* however, we wjsh to find a philosopliical idea 
in order to explain royalty for life, wo must believe that it was 
proposed to satisfy so amply the ambition and the passions of 
the elective chieT, that there would ho no necessity for any 
struggle against him. '?he constant efforts of elective’ mon- 
archs^ sometimes to eniich and aggrandize their families, some- 
times to ensure their succession to the crown, show that this 
calculation was deceptive ; whilst the nation, nevertheless, sub- 
mitted to see those functions which require most vigour and 
activity, performed by the imbecility of sickness or old age. 

There is little probability that an elective monarchy for life 
will ever be proposed in our times ; but we have seen during a 
short space of time a great number of monarchs elected for 
the purpose of founding new dynasties : several have fallen 
without transmitting* their crown to their heim ; but several 
others, in France, in Belpum, in Sweden, in Greece, still 
reign, and it will not be uninteresting to, fix our attention on 
their double character of elective and hereditary kings. 

Election, when ij; is not imposed by foreign fgree, always 
gives an able monarch, often a. great man: it* fulfils, therefore, 
completely the object proposed by calling to the head of the 
state the talents and decision of a single man ; it gives to the 
monarchical principle all its vigour, at leasi as long as thfi 
chosen of the nation pi'cserves the faculties for which Jie was 
chosen. Hereditary succession, on the contrary, mqy augment 
the lustre of the monai’chical principle, but it destroys its 
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efficacy ; all that can be expected from the chances of hereditary 
siiccessk)n is, that the man, horn for the throne, shall ho 
equal to any man drawn hy chance from the crowd. Without 
doubt he will have in his favour the education of royal precep- 
tors, who will give him ^thc jjolifched manners and the super- 
ficial knowledge of a gentleman; hftt against him the education 
/)f the courtiers and ladics*of the cour/, who have no surer road 
to their o\^n advancement than by fiattfring his vices ; he will 
have against him the intoxication of power, univca-Siii fiattcry, 
^he hahi^ of seeing fill yield to'liis will. An enumeration of 
the mad or imbecile monarchy which Kuropt? has seen during 
the last hundred years, would only too well prove that the 
chances of hereditary succession ai^ more* unfavourable to 
royalty than if drawn by lot Jioin tlie crowd. * 

From this tnUh, never proclaimed, •tliou^di known by all the 
world, must flow this inevitable consequence, that in hereditary 
monarchies, even the most absolute, the king reigns, but he does 
not govern. According to the degi'oe of respect for public opinion 
which is maintained in the palace, the royal power is delegiited, 
either to ministers more or less enlightened, to favoiu’ites, or 
to mistresses, to freedmen, or to (uinuchs. From the absolute 
but liberal monarchy of Prussia, to the harems of Constan- 
tinople or of Ispahan, we must not flathT ourselves that we 
shall find the numarchical clement; all tlie advantages of 
entrusting the^ destinies of the state to 6ne firm, enlightened 
will, disappear at the moment when the monarch resigns his 
power, whether he pi^sists in council or not, whether he signs 
the orders of his minfsters, or is ignorant of them. In the only 
moDiirchy which has given to Europe the model of what is now 
called constitutibnal governmont, this humiliating result of 
heredittiry incapacity has been changed into a rule, into a 
maxim of liberty. A king of Englaml contents^himself with 
Ordering a minister to form a cabinet under his responsibility, 
and thenceforth the minister no longer allows his master to 
meddle wi^h any of the details of government. This minister 
becomes the elective king, he takes upon himself the whole plan 
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of government, he puts it in action, and lie must not permit any 
of his colleagues to dispute his will, without running th^risk of 
anarchy. It is a temporary royalty, like that of the consuls at 
Horne ; only the dui-ation of power is sometimes shorter, and 
its term is uncertain. Whenjn 1814 France saw an hereditary 
dynasty reascend her thr'orA', she wished to adopt the rule of 
that moiiarcliy wliich sarved her as a model ; a rule wliiclr 
seemed, besides, suitable to the age and Indolence t^f the new 
kings; bdt whether it was that these would not divest them- 
selves absolutely of power, or* that? they d-fd not understand th^ 
advantage of delt'gating it, tliat i,t might not be divided, or that 
the vanity of the ministers would not yield an entire obedience 
to their chief, it fieenme impossible to give to the cabinet that 
unity which is oilly found in individual power. It was a body 
like the .Directory wbi^ph governed, and the monarchical 
element was r(‘ally (wcluded from the government of France. 
The executive power, losing personal unity, had no longer that 
powerful conservative interest which it comprehended in the I 
rnyselj) no longer the prompt will, no longer any secret thought, 
secure from being revealed by discussion, no longer the senti- 
ment of duration: a minister may any day be overthrown; the 
future is unknown, he continually sacrifices it to the present; he 
lives from day to day, aware that he is not like the consuls, 
sure even of a year in which to (.‘stablish bis glory. 

But an elective monarch is a being of quite nRiotber nature ; 
he has always in himself the power of mind and character 
which has secured his election ; and eVen j^hen he has obtained 
the promise that his posterity shall reign hfter him, the ability 
which has raised him tho^ situation he is in, is ngt at all di- 
minished, and his interest in »maintaining lifmself i» it is, on 
the contrary, increased. His great business is to preserve a 
throne on winch he does not feel himself very firmly fixed, and 
it i% absurd to require him not to meddle in ks affairs, not th 
look after them. It is probable that he understands hi^ jiosi- 
tion much better than any of his ministers, that he y^ill become, 
consequently, the soul of government, that he will keep to him- 
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self the direction of it, and that l)is ministers must confine 
themselres to obeying him. This lias been seen in William 
the Third, ift Napoleon, in Louis Philippe. Tt will always bo 
seen, when kings have ascended the steps of tlie throne by their 
own energy, instead of being placed on it. 

In FraAce, the king reigns and governs; it is a fact which 
the minister does not deny, but* which, however, excites the 
clamours of all the constitutional schoo^, for it overturns the 
system ofi balance which they imagined they had brought from 
Jt)eyond seas. Wlial beconies of the difference between the 
king and the government, between the respect ^nd silence which 
is due to one, the liberty of attack and discussion retained 
against the other ? What beconn,‘S of 1;hc responsibility 
of ministers who cannot be punished for theii^ obedience to the 
king without a crying injustice ? • What hecomes of the 
balance which was thought to bo established between the •king 
and the people, when the first is endowed with ability, firmness, 
and address, which the chances of hereditary succession would 
not have brought to the throne in a thousand years ; and if the 
balance is to be refonned according to the measure of his 
ability, what will become of his successor ? 

Thus, when the system of hereditary monarchy is adopted, 
the essence of the true monarchical principle, the centralization 
of will, intelligence, and power in one enlightened individual, 
is really destroyed ; when, on the contrary, the dynasty is 
changed, when an eminent man is made head of the state, the 
monarchical princip|ti is made too strong, because there is se- 
cured to it at the sanle time, talent and duration. Far from 
being able fo look upon tlie introduction o£ an hereditary king 
into a froe constitution as a masterpiece of policy, I can only 
see in it, I confess, another difficulty; — it is the organization of 
a perpetual conspiracy against the very arrangement it was 
bought desirably, to establish ; it is to conduct an enemy into 
the citi^del of liberty, and to give him arms to defend himself in it. 

We hav4 said, however, and we repeat it ; when there is a 
king, it is better to^contiiuie to have one, for every convulsion 
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of social order, which is not al)solutely necessary, is a horrible 
misfortune. Still more, wlien tlio foundntions of liberty are to 
be laid, and when at the moment of the contest a Icing offers 
you, to (‘liable you to do it, treasure, an arsenal, an army, an 
organization already established, were it only in a small part of 
tlie country whi(?h is hreakiiig its (;liains, it is better to acc(‘pt 
him, and to make liim great: when after a great revolution there ^ 
is in the country a royalist party powerml by its Wealth, by 
its talent, by its uffections, by*its traditions, it is also better to 
accept it, and to unite it to the*new order iff' things, for^ withouti 
this compliance it^Yould perhiips he necessary to exterminate it. 
Many circumstances may thcTcdbre haid a free nation to give 
itself an heredi tar/ king ; jt remains only to be considered how 
liis authority may'he contained in just limits. 

But it must not be concealed, this labour of opposition to 
the pri)gr(‘ss of tlie power of the prince must be constant, for 
Jiis efforts to extend his ^irerogative will be constant also. And 
the very naim^ and idea of opposition are born of constitutional 
monarchies ; the republics of antiipiity, even the freest, knew 
nothing of systematic opposition ; the prerogatives of each of 
the powers of the state were better defined, and the constitution 
which governed them all inspired more universal respect. On 
the contrary, amidst the absolute kings in Europe, the consti- 
tutional kings look upon themselves as an excerption; th(;y think 
their glory is intei‘est(?ll in becoming absolute ateo. It seems 
to them that they suffer an^ injustice when they meet with an 
obstacle to their will ; they beliewe conscientiously that they are 
fulfilling a duty towards all thrones, to their children, even to 
their subjects, when they labour without cessation at* extending 
their prerogatives. 

At the same time, royalty excites among its subjects the 
ideas of obsec^uious duties, of extravagant respc'ct, of servility, 
which all make it more difficult to maintain libsrty. It creates 
a class of men who endeavour to raise themselves by favour, 
and not by merit ; it opposes the fashion and opinion# of draw- 
ing rooms to public opinion ; it makes the acMress of C(5urtiers 
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honourable ; it thoroughly corrupts the spirit of the aristocracy, 
and tliis is not among its least inconveniences. As we have 
seen, an aidstocracy has all those qiudities wliich ought to make 
it a moderating power in the state — prudence, fixed principles, 
an immoveable will. When it i^ well organized, when the en- 
trance of the senate is open only to eminent talents and to dig- 
nity of character, always* enham^ed Jby the dignity of age, its 
interests are mingled with those of the laws and of the country ; 
it is sulSciently elevated to be* lihove all secjuctione ; it con- 
^siders ilself the guaiclian oP what is, and the power of tradi- 
tions perpetuated in families, gives it a fixedmess of principles 
and of conduct, which is never found in the popular element, 
and which (‘an alone form an efficacious and* unchangeable bar- 
rier against power. * 

But most frequently where there isra throne there has been 
seen to arise around it, instead of an aristocracy, a nojbility ; 
not only has the spirit of caste been substituted for that of a 
body, but this caste from whenc'e has been effaced all distinc- 
tions but those of birth, or of favour, has been arranged in 
ranks, one subordinate to anoth(?r. The (jualities which the 
throne requires in the nobility, and which are celebrated by the 
heaux efiprlts of courts, are those which are most in contrast 
with the old spirit of aristocracies. Valour, but united to 
levity, to frivolity ; devotion, but to men, and not to things ; 
to kings, to piinces, and not to laws, and* to the country ; for- 
getfulness of jiersonal interests, contempt for money, but more 
through a habit of (^isorder than from an attachment to more 
elevated objects ; in 'short, a profound sentiment of the differ- 
^ence between man and man, not on account of merit, but on 
account ^f blood; a sovereign ^contempt for all who raise them- 
selves, qui parciefit, who are signalized by popular choice in- 
stead of owing their distinction to their forefathei*S. 

• ^he feudal n(2bility was a power which had risen from the 
abuse^ of force, but which at least owed its origin to a sentiment 
of dignity and indcqiendence ; but a courtier nobility is only a 
fatal invention to inoculate with the servile manners and ideas 
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of domestic servitude those classes which ought to serve as ex- 
amples to the nation. The feudal nobility has disappeared, and 
if certain families please themselves with the remembrance of 
it, they have abandoned its spirit to conform to that of courts. 
The courtier nobility, which in^ou?; timf^ is almost exclusively 
called by the name of aristocmey, has caused the hatred which 
its vices and its impertinence have provoked^ to fall on that ele- 
ment of all good governvr\ent thus it has re^louhlcd Ihe* diffi- 
culties whi(di are met with in constituting a state. 

However, nobility exists in most of those countriee which 
aspire to liberty, and wherever it exists it is important to en- 
deavour to introduce it into the social order ; it must be satis- 
fied, for .the Inibitual discoertent of a powerful class is a leaven 
of hatred and disturbance, which ends by corrupting all the 
state; it must be satins tied,*but by changing its spirit, by open- 
ing to it a career which will attach it to the country, which will 
give it importance for thd benefit of all, which will restore to it 
true dignity. 

Wo have, in our essay on universal suffrage, endeavoured to 
give an account of the action of the people, and of the constitu- 
tion of the democratic element in free countries ; wo have after- 
wards endeavoured, in this and the preceding article, to give an 
account of the action of the prince, or of the constitution of 
the monarchical element ; but both would remain incomplete 
if we did not endeavour to study the aristocratfc element in 
free countries, to discover how in them an aristocracy is formed 
and maintains itself, what share ought to ‘be assigned to it, 
what part it ought to take for the good of nil, either in legisla- 
tion or in government.* The union of the three social* elements 
in government, a union which at rdl times the most illustrious 
legislators and publicists have proposed to themselves, imposes 
the necessary condition of studying them all before attempting 
to combine them ; it is only thus that we can flatter ourselves 
with having accomplished our task. . • 

In endeavouring, however, to discover the power «.nd the 
spirit of the different interests which exist in aviation, and the 
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means of giving them an influence in proportion to their im- 
portance, we do not propose to place them in opposition, to arm 
them one against another, as has often been done in pretending 
thus to establish a political balance. Equal wills opposed to 
one another, if active, prodi^pe only a combat which wears out 
nationaf strength without any ad^fantage ; if they are restrained, 
« government remains inactive, and die government of a nation 
sIiouH Constantly act. It is tlie un^cR^ the agreement of in- 
terests, •of predispositions, of passions, which thb legislator 
f should geek to pronfote ; it is the concurrence of different powers 
to make one strength ; it is borrowing all the wills, all the 
talents, all the virtues that can be found in society, to amalga- 
mate them in one, so as to represent society as a wholq. 

When from the monarchical system shall liave been borrowed 
a prompt, firm, able, secret, constant will, to place it at the 
head of government ; from the aristocratic al system, economy, 
prudence, secrecy, regard for public • opinion, distrustful and 
jealous vigilance, and that long experience entrusted to the im- 
moveable spirit of a senate ; from the democratic system, vir- 
tuous and disinterested impulses, life, youth, and the spirit of 
progress ; it is then only that a nation can boast of having 
constituted the Prince, and with him all the other parts of the 
social body. 
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THE AllISTOCR.Af.IC' ELEMENT 
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F R E E C O U N^r R I E S-. 


It is in the nature of the lifuman mind to advance to its object 
through continual oscillations. It is a weak hark which strug- 
gles against tlio wim} and* the motion of the waves, and yet 
yields to the oar ; by turns it deviates to the right or to the 
left, as the squalls increase or diminish, and yet the helmsman 
keeps his eye always fixed on the same point of the shore to 
which he is directing it. The mind of nations, as well as of 
individuals, is always fixed on the happiness to which it 
aspires. Sometimes it deviates by turns to the right and to 
the left, sometimes drawn by the unruly impulses of the pas- 
sions, sometimes struggling against them by an interior spring, 
and gaining upon them when they yield. It wavers, it con^ 
tinually leaves the straight line, but yet it advance. 

Publicists have never yieWe/l more to these contrary oscil- 
lations than when, endeavouring by the institution of goveni- 
ment to secure the greatest good of all, they have wished 
to appreciate the utility and importance of an aristocracy. 
Among the political instructors of free nations, Lycurgtis and 
Solon, Xenopljon, Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, Livy, Tacitus, 
Machiavel, and Calvin, have manifested a decided leaning to 
aristocracy. In our time, on the contrary, it i» attacked with 

* Extracted from the Revue mensuelle d'Economie Politique, July ncid August, 
1835. 
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such bitter violence, that by this name is designated all that 
is esteemed most odious in governments, and what it seems 
determinccf shall be oxtii*j)atcd everywhere. This fury is not 
yet appeased, and perhaps the remains of European aristocracy 
may yet be exposed to violent tattacks. The victories of tlic 
aristocratic and democratic ^systems have alternated since tlie 
j commencement of hum*an commimitics, and other changes 
will yet fbllow. Thought, however, advances, and now begins 
to be ccfnvinced that aristocracy as well as dcmocrrKjy are two 
* necessa^ elements ^n all *good government ; both pernicious 
when they are exclusive, or ^3ven when they govern ; both es- 
sential to the liappiness of nations \vhcn they are skilfully 
combined, so as to work together. * ^ 

Aristocracy is the power of tliose who obt*ain for themselves 
the name of the best ; \ve shall only call them the most dis- 
tinguished in society. It is the power attached to tlistinction. 
On the first view distinction seems personal ; but aristocracy 
becomes a body, and is animated witli the esprit de corps, 
actuated by the smue passion, pride, as those who, not belong- 
ing to it, are exasperated against it, and eager to destroy it. 
Every one thirsts for distinction for himself, evc'ry one bears 
it impatiently in another. The received forms of modesty are 
opposed to any one exalting himself ; but we do not fear say- 
ing of ourselves collectively, what each one would blush to say of 
himself. This vanity, this pride, this ^elf- satisfaction, which 
are ill at ease under the yoke of the customs of the world, 
are all at once fre^d from restraint when a man can praise the 
body to which he Belongs. Tims this body becomes dear to 
us because it satisfies our self-love, because in proportion to 
the ardour with which we exult it we exalt ourselves. Each 
one seems to take a pleasure in judging all human nature from 
his own eminence, proclaiming that it is egotistical, inconstant, 
that we must grant little faith to its promises, that there is 
littla foundation for its virtue, provided he can say: Men 
like ourselves cannot bear to be confounded with the crowd ; 
we neter go back no suspicion has ever reached us ; whatever 
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may happen our honour will always remain intact. When 
any thing regards us, not only do we not hesitate t(i give 
openly the testimony which each one would liesitate to give 
of himself, but we make a virtue of our pride in the body to 
which we belong ; we think we* ought to worship it ; wo feel, 
in fact, that our egotism is annihilated before this e:<istencc, 
greater than our own, and we* find iii ourselves devotedness, 
greatness of mind, heroism, when they are required, 'for, this 
creature ofnmr vanity. 

As the most powerful spring hf human h^eiety, and m par- 
ticular tlie strongel^t support of tjie aristocracy, is the esjjrit 
(ie c()?'j)s, tliere will, perhaps, be some advantage in studying 
it, in those cases tvbere tjie distinction which it claims for 
itself is not ackiiffwledged by the rest of society. All those 
who liave any experience ^f militaiy life know that even the 
vulgaiust minds may be inflamed with the most noble enthu- 
siasm, may give proofs of the most admirable heroism, when 
the honour of their corps, the honour of their regiment, is 
given them to prescT’vc. “ Remember, soldiers, you are the 
35th,” their general will say, when leading them to battle, and 
this number of their brigade, which in other men excites no 
recollections, is suflicient to inspire all the soldiers with un- 
conquerable courage', to make them advance to almost certain 
death, to give a vigour to their limbs almost beyond human 
nature. Yet a few months, perhaps a few days ago, these 
.same men, employed in woi’kin^ in the fields, had no idea cither 
of the interests of their country, or of Var,,or of glory. They 
did not rise above the calculations of their* domestic economy, 
they avoided danger,, they w^ere wretched at the thoughts of 
tlic conscription, they thought of .themselves fir^, then*4)f their 
families at most. They have become of more consequence 
by throwing !hcir egotism out of themselves, by placing it 
entirely in the corps to which they consider it their glory to 
belong. 

The esprit de corps is found at this time not oijy in the 
poorer classes, whose manual labours preveuVall mental occu- 
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pation, but even in bodies often degraded by intoxictitioil^ 
Such mvG the associations, corporations des r/argons do metier^ 
of the joifrneymen of trades. Even there the esprit de corps 
elevates the chtrracter ; it leads the workmen to deprive them- 
selves of some necessaries to give a generous assistance to the 
most wretched among them^; it kispires them with more rigor- 
^ ous probity, for they would rather stifle their own consciences 
than.le^en the honour of their trade; it inspires them with 
a mihtary ardour not to be expected from ^them, « when they 
I imagine that they ^havo t6 ref el an offence from some rival 
association. Certainly the ijioral philosopher, as well as the 
legislator, would be very culpable, if after acknowledging the 
virtues, the constancy, the self-devotion* tlie heroism witli 
which men may bo inspired by the espiNt de corps, they 
neglected to employ it for the advantage of the whole com- 
munity ; if, especially, they neglected submitting to .its in- 
fluence the highest classes of societj^ from whom the nation 
may expect either the greatest good or the greatest evil. 

The distinctions which the legislator may recognise as pre- 
existing in society, and which he may regard as so many na- 
tural aristocracies, already full of life before a constitution had 
assigned to them a rank in the social body, arc the aristocracy 
of birth, that of manners, that of talents, and that of wealth. 

Among all nations^ and in all times, the antiquity of race 
has been considered as a distinction. There is in all the en- 
joyments which man can obtain on earth something so fugitive,, 
his life passes away, so fast, his name is so soon forgotten, that 
he seems to be for 6ver struggling against the devouring power 
of time. .,A11 which can prolong his existence and the remem- 
brance of him Appears to him»a victory. He seizes with eager- 
ness every means of connecting himself with past or future 
^es, he says with pride we when speaking of *his associates, 
'he says it with •more still when speaking of his race. It is a 
successive and not simultaneous body, composed of all those 
whom hQ.llas succeeded, of all those united by the same blood, 
the same name, mf whom the same bond of honour creates mu- 
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tual responsibility ; who living in different ages have never seen 
one another, so that he who is among the living is, as it were, in 
his turn alone entrusted with the defence of all tho^e wfio have 
preceded him. Perhaps the most just definition of heroism 
would be, the greatest development of the energy of one for a 
common interest, and such^is precisely the appeal Ajdiich the 
aiistoci'aoy of birth makes in^very generation to him who has 
in charge the honour of his race. 

The second source dis*jiBotion in society is elegance of 
manners, the knowledge and, observance^ of all conventional 
forms. It supposes in men who feel themselves al^sociated^ 
by this relation in their minds, * delicacy of observation, tact, 
good taste, a sentiment of respect for others in proportion to 
what they exact for themselves. But the aristocracy of man- 
ners generally recognises jts members by more frivolous signs. 
Not only does it recji^ire pmity of language, it also often pre- 
scribes an affectation of a fashionable style of speaking ; to 
elegance in modes of life, it also joins a knowledge of dress ; 
for the j)oliteness which shows respect to all, it sometimes 
substitutes an impertinence so much the more offensive be- 
cause it is covered by outside ceremony. This aristocracy of 
maimers is found, with the most exclusive pretensions, among 
those nations where the law does not admit any distinction of 
birth, and it is there tliat whatever offence it has given has 
been the least pardoned. ^ 

The third source of distinction in society is that of talents, 
and education. It is eveA education only which forms the 
bond among those who pretend to make pari of the aristocracy 
of talent. No circumstance can place a greater difference be- 
tween the relative power of t^o men, than that one has^xercised 
his intellectual faculties, the other his physical strength ; in- 
telligence alone elevates us above the brutes, corporeal labour 
assimilates us to them. The inequality of the faculties which* 
we bring into the world at our birth, the inequality of our 
aptitude in learning or reflecting, the inequality of ^the influ- 
ences of education and example, are mysteries to us. Btff it is 
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a fact, that thought is the great liumaii power ; it is a fact that 
education and study enable us to join to our own experience 
and rejection the experience and reflectioji of all the human 
race. A man remaining uncultivated, and knowing only what 
he has thought, what he has observed himself, opposed to him 
who is enriched by the tiioughts apd experience of ages, is like 
a poor individual who would* contend, with his own weak arm, 
•against the combined power of a multitude. The man also, 
who by the obligation of manual, lab^tlr must have condemned 
his faculties to almost constjint vlleness, opposed to him who by 
•constant? exercise has given to his mind rapiejity, certainty, and 
precision, has not the same means of making the most of his in- 
dividual power of thouglit ; whilst his adversary knows how to 
employ for his greatest advantage the treasure of thobght of 
all those who have lived before him. 

•> 

Aristocracy of mind, however, is never a political power, 
because there is, in the exercise of the intellectual faculties, 
something independent, which rejects association ; something 
individual which leads men of talent to c6me foiwviu’d alone, 
rather than as part of the body to which they belong ; to esta- 
blish their own thoughts and discoveries, rather than those of 
their academy. The need of association is felt in a lively man- 
ner only by weakness ; minds of a superior order do not fear 
putting themselves alone in opposition to all the world. Of all 
existing bodies academies are those in wl^ich it has always been 
most difficult to establish the esjirit de corj^s. 

The last of social distinctionli is wealth. Most frequently 
the aristocracy of health is found united with the three pre- 
ceding ones. Thus, nobility is often only wealth transmitted 
*fi-om generation.to generation.^ Ih England the proprietor of 
estates is seen to leave his widow and daughters in a state of 
deprivation, in order to transmit his estate and Ins wealth to a 
jr^ation of the same name as himself, sometimes to a relation 
be does not like ; his house, his estate are to him only the means 
of pef{)etuating his name and his memory, of striking posterity 
with the image of, a long succession of ancestors. Wealth also 
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unites more easily than poverty with the distinction of manners ; 
it facilitates exterior elegance ; and if a rich man is jjver so 
little endued with tact, he acquires very soon th« polish of 
mind of those with whom ho lives, when it is superficial. The 
constant mockei’y which crushes upstarts really reaches only 
some singular persons whqm A pafticular incaj)fv:aty has 
rendered rehellious to the teachings .of the world. The dis- 
tinction of education has almost always, afM:'r the sccojid ^gene- 
ration, heen attainable h^Hhe rinh ; it requires only leisure and 
fortune, and in our times it is soldom tjiat it is conipletcly 
wanting, even in those who have become most rapidly rich. 

But considered in itself, the * distil letion of wealth is an 
extra- constitutional* power, a power which becomes every day 
greater *111 society* The economical organization which now 
prevails, has taken from ,the poor almost all means of labour 
without putting themselves in absolute dependence on the rich ; 
it has detached them ^mn the land, and broken the lasting 
rights which they formerly had in it ; it allows the proprietor 
to dismiss the cultivator with his family, at least at the end of 
liis lease, after seven years, hut often also every year, every week, 
every day, as his name of day-labourer indicates. The culti- 
vator to whom work is refused by the j)roprietors, offers in vain 
the service of his hands and his activity. No labour is possible 
for him, he must die of wretchedness. The operatives in towns 
assembled in large \^rkshops, are, if possible,^ in a state of 
greater dependence on the master manufacturers. There also 
they are engaged by the year, loy the piece, or by the w^eek, hut 
if the masters refuse to take them in, all work is impossible to 
them. Besides, tliey do not run the risk, like agricultural 
labourers, only of being dismissed for want of respect, < 1 ^ for bad 
conduct ; they are in danger every day of being victims not only 
of the reversesf, but also of the success of the art in wliieh they are 
engaged. If the manufactory is falling off', if fashion no longer* 
demands its productions, they are dismissed because ^ their 
master has no sale ; if, on the contrary, the application of 
science to his employment has taught him hc^w to do their work. 
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witli much fewer hands, they are dismissed because their master 
reserves for himself all the profits of what ho sells. Never has 
more ahsoJute power been given to man over man, and never 
has it been more hardly exercised. It is the life and death of 

thousands of individuals, men, women, and children, on which 

• 

the head master of the inanuTactcyry decides, sitting in his office, 
adding figures ; and he decides without anger, as without com- 
* passion, .without filing acquainted with his victims, without 
seeing them, without knowing the inMber of them. , His chief 
agent Brings him a calculation :« “ Your manufacture of glass,” 
says he,* or your manufacture of porcelain, r has no longer any 
sale ; but you may employ your ovens in the preparation of 
chemical jiroductions ; by the advance of »» million francs you 
may supply the consumption of all Francec” — What is the 
consumption of France ? ” — “ 8o njuch.” — “ Who provides it 

now ? ” — Such and such manufactorii^, in such and such 

# 

provinces.” — ‘‘Will they not continqe the manufactory?” — 
“No, you can sell 10 per cent, cheaper than the price they 
get.” — “ What will they do ? ” — “ They must sink under it.” — 
“ What will their workmen do ? ” — “ And they also.” — “ B(.‘gin 
the work ; you shall have the million.” 

In times of the greatest feudal oppression, in times of slavery, 
there have been, no doubt, acts of ferocity which have made 
humanity shudder; but at least some motive excited their 
anger or theii; cruelty ; there was some tope in the oppressed 
that they might avoid provoking their ojipressor. Besides, the 
executioners of a ferocious act ra*ight soften the execution of it. 
The wife, the children, the priest jnay implore pardon, and 
sometimes obtain it. B^t in the cold and abstract oppression 
of wealjh, theri^ is no ofience,^no anger, no known executioner, 
no relation between man and man. Often the tyrant and his 
victim do not know one another by name, do not inhabit the 
•same country, do not speak the same hinguage. The oppressed 
knows not where to cairy his prayers, or his resentment ; the 
oppressor, far from being a hard man, is, perhaps, generous 
and feqling; he takes no account of the evil he does, he sub- 
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mits himself to a sort of fatality which seems at this time to 
govern all the manufacturing world. It is this fatality* which, 
in spite of the promises of liberty, of equality, ^venvhelms 
with frightful oppression millions of human creatures. 

Such are the aristocracies, s^ich are the distinctions which are 
found throughout society. Ulic jealous*y against the exclusives, 
felt by those who are cxcUided from the distinguished classes, 
may be violent, may be j^tnssionate ; the multitude may he led 
to alarming excesses against *tfie few ; the name of aiustocracy 
and of aristocrat may be a deatli-cry to those whorn it de-, 
signates ; still the same pride whjch shocks us in another rank, 
will make us eager to have our own held in respect, as soon as 
we can^ pretend to* have gne. The aristocracy of birth, whicli 
is beyond the chnlices of fortune, which neither the prince nor 
the people can either give*or take away, will subsist in spite of 
the legal abolition ol* nobility ; it will subsist, not only in the 
hearts of those who claim the distinction of an ancient family, 
but in the imagination of all those who are attached to the 
historical recollections of their country. The aristocracy of 
nianners will be so much the more strongly delineated when 
political institutions have repudiated nil others; only it will 
be so much the more futile as it will be more isolated. When, 
after the reign of teiTor, a new beau nionde sought pleasure 
with intoxication, its luxury and its pretension to elegance 
were insolent in proportion to their frivolity. The aristocracy 
of mind will always repel ignorance and stupidity, for nothing 
can suppress the inequality of huimtn fijculties, the in- 
equality of instruction. The aristocracy df riches will increase 
by the abasement of, all the others, for it comprises ^hem all in, 
itself, and its yoke becomes hea>tier when the Others appear to 
be broken. Philosophers may dream of a social order in which 
all distinctions shall be annihilated, in which all men shall re- 
main equal ; but they can only apply their the4)ry by imagining 
a community which will abjure all the advantages on whigli dis- 
tinction is founded ; a community without memory q^' the past, 
without elegance of manners, without, instrftction, andnvithout 
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wealth ; a community where all labouring for a common fund, 
would iose all the advantages which civilized life has enabled 
man to ac(Juire ; whore all losing those motives to emulation 
which now sustain courage, each one would put his private in- 
dolence in opposition to the w/ints of the community, and 
would accomplish his task with itjpugnance under the rule of 
an authority which woufd soon* bepome tyrannical and de- 
tested, • ^ 

If inequality necessarily exists" in all social order,* let us en- 
^deavour, at least, to iliscovei* whAt advantages a nation desirous 
of guaranteeing its liberty an4 prosperity, by'its political insti- 
tutions, may derive from it. 

The most absolute partisans of qquality^and democracy do 
not say that a nation should be governed by fill the citizens at 
once. They know very well that in every resolution that is to 
be taken, there must be at least two parties, two opinions to 
form ; to govern is to make a choice between them. At first 
,they advance the abstract idea that sovereignty belongs to ma- 
jorities; soon they come down to saying that it belongs to the 
distinguished men which the majorities will choose. The naked 
sovereignty of the majority, or in other words the Sovereignty 
of rude strength and of the sword, would be, in effect, a very 
alanning idea. Every day the larger number would make its 
will prevail over the smaller one, and every day the opj)osition 
between these «two wills would be irritated by personal interest, 
or by passion.* The four kinds of distinction which we have 
pointed ou^; in all^ ;soci6ty, would each in their turn have to 
decide on those questions which concern themselves : in each, 
.eminent n^en arc the small numl)er; th^) decision, therefore, 
would bs'^made by the majority, the sovereignty would belong 
to their adversaries. On all questions of ancient rights, the 
(l43cision would be made by new men ; in all those of considera- 
tion, manners, and civilization, it would be made by unpolished 
men ;,in all those in which study, experience, and the power of 
reflection .are essential, })y ignorant men ; in all questions of 
wealth, 'by the poei*. Even should all those four distinctions, 
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these four aristocraeios, always vote together, thcjy would form 
only the small, the very small number ; they would alwajw have 
against them the four classes from wliicli they \mf separaUHl. 
Is it, then, to the compact majority of new men, of coarse men, 
of the ignorant, and of tlie poor, that we should wish the sove- 
reignty to he deferred, to the*exclusion/of the highly born, tlie 
polished, the informed, anil the rich? No: no publicist has 
had such a strange notion ; if he has reduced it to practic(% it 
has been mthout.wishing to do* so. If he lias wislied all the 
nation to be called to the right *of election, *it has been^with the 
confidence that it •would itself clipose only distinguished men, 
that it would have them eminent for some one of the social 
qualities, and that ft would, acknowledge that coarseness, ignor- 
ance, poverty, eveft o])scurity, are so many inconveniences which 
may become sufficieiittly weighty to exclude them, when the 
question is the choice of the heads of the state. 

In reality, tlie end which the legislator ought to propose ‘to 
himself, is to intrust power to those who possess, or who deserve 
distinction ; that is to say, to a constitutional aidstocracy, in- 
stead of letting it be taken by the natural aristocracies already 
pre-existing in society. This end is reasonable ; distinction is 
necessary for the exercise of power ; each land of distinction 
presents advantages of its own, each, nevertheless, if power is 
given up to it v/ithout participation, will cruelly abuse it. It 
is in combining them ^ith one another, profiting4)y the adv^an- 
tages of each, guarding by^ means of one against the incon- 
veniences which another would produce*; if,one is in^opposition 
to the rest, by strengthening its relations ^ith the great mass 
of the people, that t^ey may^give it their support, Ijiat the art 
of well balancing constitutions consists. 

In free countries it is universally acknowledged that the end 
of governmcnl is the welfare of all, that government is only 
made for the nation. From this principle was soon derived' 
another not less incontestable, that nil free governmciit not 
only comes from the people, but is dependent on the 2 >eoplo. 
There is no nation which has not in Us turVhoeii brought to 
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acknowledge that the suflerings of the people, or the ex- 
cesses •of its govemors violating their duties, liave authorized 
revolutions* or those violent crises which overthrow acknow- 
ledged power to reconstruct the social order on a new basis. 
The right of all to their own safety cannot be doubted ; on 
this riglft is founded the ^nly legitimate title of all govern- 
,ments which have ever* existed*; if is this alone which has 
sometimes sanctioned the abuse of force for the welfare of all. 

• • * f * 

In mai^y countries this fundamental idea has .been Abandoned, 
in order, to proclaim^ expressly the dogma of the sovereignty of 
tlie people. But this dogma, partly trud, partly false, is 
always difficult to define ; it has been only too often inter- 
preted in a way to place commantl where •there ouglit to be 
obedience, or rather to leave obedience oiA of the question 
altogether. The sovereignty of the people cannot be prac- 
tically admitted without putting the represented above the 
rejiresentatives, the electors above the elected, the popular 
masses, sometimes even insurrections, above governments. 
The nation is sovereign no doubt, or rather its rights are above 
all constitutions and all sovereigns, but only as far as it is 
unanimous. For the object of a constitution is precisely to 
cause that legal fiction to be acknowledged, by means of which 
the will of such as it designates shall be received as being the 
will of all. When the people arc unanimous no fiction is 
necessar}^ th^will of all is declared, no Ivill can be superior to 
it. But if all are not unanimous,^ the will of the larg(*r nuin- . 
her cannot, bind t,hat of the smaller, unless there is between 
them a previous contract on this subject ; that is to say, only 
so far as^tiie nation lias voluntarily and unanimously submitted 
to a pifrely democratic constitution. The power of majorities 
over minorities is not a natural right but a constitutional right. 
When a mixed constitution admits as a principle that in each 
council the minority shall decide, and that the agreement of 
these^councils shall be considered as the unanimous voice of 
the nation, the object of tliis multiplying of councils is to 
protect* the minolity. If it had placed by the side of these 
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guarantees the principle that tlio majority of tlie whole nation 
should hind the minority of the whole nation, it woulfl have 
destroyed with one hand what it had established with the other ; 
it would have suppressed the guarantee of different councils, of 
deliberations renewed under differ<jnt jiqints of view, of majori- 
ties with different interests ^onfirmin^ one another ; it would, 
as we have seen, have yielded the sovereignty to new men only, 
the rude, the ignorant, tl^e poor, to the exclusion of afl dis- 
tinction; it would have annulled itself. As to revohiticfi^s, even 
when most legitimate they produce a state* of war aiid.victory ; 
without doubt tliey have been ‘•made by majorities, not by 
unanimity, and thev arc only truly legitimate when minorities 
have voluntarily suhmitteebto tliem. 

When, contrary to these fundamental ideas, it is established 
as a principle, that all phwer proceeds from the people, and 
that by the people is understood the majority of tlio citizems, 
when each function of* government is only considered as a 
delegation from the people for their own advantage, and which 
they may resume whenever they consider it expedient ; the first 
struggle between the momentary, perhaps illusory, interests 
of the population, or of an assembly of a part of the popu- 
lation and the general interest, may bring on the overthrow 
or humiliation of the government and the sacrifice of the 
public good. Who can have foi’gotten to what a point the 
passions of the multitude arc inflammable ? To* what a point 
it may be carried by its imagination or its resentment ? How 
soon what are called great principles, such*4is religious tolera- 
tion, freedom of opinion, the equality of the races of men, 
the right to be judged only, by indejiendent tribum^^ are for- 
gotten, are trampled under foot ^)y an excited multitifde! If 
memory was effaced in Europe, the recent examples in America 
would suffice to teach us anew, how ill liberty is secured wher- 
ever the people can retake sovereignty into their own hands 
at the suggestions of caprice. From the time that America 
has had large towns, the people in public assemWies have 
thought themselves the sovereign people ; insurrections, acts of 
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violence, have been frequent of late years, and each of them 
has b^n an outrage on true liberty. At one time the people 
rise to punish those whose religion or whose humanity made 
them acknowledge negroes to be men ; at anotlu^r they rise to 
destroy a Catholic house oC education ; on a third occasion 
they drag from tlie pulpit sind w’feuld tear in pieces a Protest- 
ant preacher because he spoke ngmnst the Catholics; again, 
they break in pieces the printing pre^i^^s of the conductor of a 
newspf^^r who combats some reigning oi^inion; Everywhere 
and at .all times tlley think they are doing justice to them- 
selves, by withdrawing those »whom they accuse from the pro- 
tection as well as from the jurisdiction of courts of justice. 

It is not insurrection alone which causes disordei; in the 
name of the sovereign people. Whenever it acknowledges 
that all power proceeds from the pe(ti)le means of elections, 
those who hold tlieir j^ower more immediately from the people, 
those whose electors arc most numerous, must consider their 
power as most legitimate. The municipal councillors arc 
really men of the people, their fellow citizens have chosen 
them, tliey know tliem, they have often dictated their opinions 
to them, and they trust themselves to them. The represen tii- 
tives of the nation, on the contrary, even when chosen by a 
direct election, are always unknown to the greatest number, 
strangers, and chosen by a limited number of electors ; it is 
worse still whEn the election is made by several steps, and it is 
only by a fiction that they can h® .called representatives of the 
people. Thus, wlwtever functions may by the law be ascribed 
to either one or tlie other of these, the first, who ought to 
obey, consider tliemselves as real.membefs of sovereignty, and 
the secrhid, who ouglit to couRnand them, appear to them only 
as intruders, which a deception has placed above ^ them. 

All those provincial authorities more immediately constituted 
by the people Hiave most frequently, however, to defend the 
interests of their constituents against central autliorities ; their 
resistance may be virtuous, patiiotic, even enlightened, but 
enlightened by a light ♦shed over parts, not over the whole. 
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The duty of the governor of a great nation often requires it to 
call upon the nation to make sacrifices ; every day it demands 
its money by taxation, or the purest of its blood by even forced 
levies of soldiers or sailors. The provinces ill understand this 
necessity ; and in past ages, deputies assembled in the parlia- 
ment of England, or the States- general of Erance, wished for 
war, and refused their sovereigns the means of making it. 
They came to these assemblies with the true feelings df the 
people. I* is onjy in later times that parliaments, be(?(jme the 
great councils of the nation, have underst(5od the necessities of 
government. Lodal assemblies do not yet understand them. 
They decide on questions of peace and war by their relation to 
their own province,*to its safety, or the danger to which it will 
be exposed, to its* employments and to the interruption of its 
commerce, or by neighbouring rivalries or hatreds. They de- 
cide on administrative questions by their relation to their dis- 
trict. . One objects to the embellishment of a capital which it 
will never see, another to roads and canals which will be of no 
use to it, a third to scientific expenses, universities, museums, 
to which its own population will remain strangers. Each 
provincial or municipal authority chosen by the people, will 
resist in the name of the people whose sentiments it partakes. 
It will resist without caring for constitutional phrases, which 
limit its functions to the administration of j)olice regula- 
tions, of the great rt)ads, of local interests ; It will resist 
.because it is strongly connected with the people ; whereas na- 
tional representatives, holding their poweiK^ by a much less 
direct election, will be denounced as being strangers to the 
people. 

The French republic, during its* short and anarchical exist- 
ence, presented nothing but these continual struggles between 
central and local authority, both emanating from tlie people. 
Most frequently right appeared to be on the side of tlie local 
authority, reasons of state on the side of central authority. 
Often force was invoked ; then the triumph of the l©cal au- 
thority yras marked by anarchy, tliat of •the ceiltral by tyfanny. 
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Are we not asliamed of our short memories when we see at 
this tkne the same theory invoked after having produced such 
results ? * 

Experience ought to have taught it us : the dogma of the 
sovereignty of the people becomes false, when to interpret it, 
all the i^ocial powers are sijppos^ to have their origin in elec- 
tions by the people; when they are ajl considered as delegations 
from vnd will only, which can suspend them when it pleases ; 
when, ^11 short, they are all merged in demo/^racy without the 
publicises of the day being wilfing to admit even the name of 
aristocracy either to temper or resist it. It Is, on the contrary, 
one of the most valuable advantages of an aristocracy, tliat it 
may be able to strengthen any on^ of th^ social powers ; so 
that, not proceeding from the people, it mhy not be changed 
by their caprice or overthrown by thfeir breath. 

We look upon the social sciences as having advanced since 
public opinion has acknowledged that^ there is no other end in 
association but the advantage of all, no other source of right 
in a nation but the rights of all. But it is exactly in tlic 
name of this advantage of all, of tliese rights of all, that we 
claim the existence in the social body, of a will and a power 
independent of the caprice of the multitude, of a will and a 
power taking in at one glance the future and the past ; em- 
ployed in promoting the advantages of all, and subordinating 
different parties to itself ; guaranteeing ilot the satisfying of the 
passions of the day, but respect for social principles, prudence,, 
constancy^ couragp, economy, honour, all those qualities with- 
out which no goverhment can make a nation prosper. 

Amon^ these qualities each oqe is foupd more or less placed 
under Ae guarantee of some •one of the natural aristocracies, 
of j?ome one of these sources of distinction. That of birth 
^seeks its claim to respect through past ages, looks upon 
itself as the daughter of time, powerful from the glory of the 
pastf maintaining itself independent of circumstances which 
can neither give nor take away the glory of its ancestors, and 
attached strongly 'to theKielicate point of honour which forms its 
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inheritance. Its first attention is not to allow the honour of 
that name to he compromised, which it would transmk pure 
from age to age. Forced to choose, it will prefer Janger, pri- 
vation, suffering, ruin, even reproach, to dishonour. Thus, 
though it is not enough merely.to admit an infusion of chivalric 
qualities into a government, for the^ arc often decepti\^e, yet it 
would be a great evil to excjudc them, not to give always to these 
sentiments a voice by which they may make themselves heard ; to 
abandon power eptirely to those who, feeling that thek^ names 
are unknown, that no one is proud of therif, escape the^ respon- 
sibility of renown.* 

The aristocracy of manners cannot pretend to so much de- 
licacy on the point ^of honour. Subject to the fashion which 
has created it, quafrelling with it, taking pleasure in effacing the 
traces of time, in continuaMy renewing itself, and in contrasting 
itself with the past, it gives to institutions neither the security 
of duration nor of elevation of mind. Often a certain degree 
of dissipation becomes the fashion, and favourites of the opi- 
nion of the day do not fear impressing on the government the 
character of perfidy which may be fashionable. Besides the 
aristocracy of manners is especially formed in the atmosphere 
of courts ; it is there only that it attains its perfection ; and 
that flexibility of opinions and principles which makes the ac- 
quisition of fine manners most easy, as it is the quality which 
pleases the monarch nfbst, is at the same time \hat which is 
.least suitable for the nation. ^ Jt is, however, always fortunate 
when the aristocracy of manners preserves •{juffiicien^ influence 
to introduce a system of respect into public life, when it teaches 
all those who are depositories, of some portion of so«ial power 
to respect themselves, and to make themselves respected by re- 
specting others. It is only in our own times, that it has been 
‘completely forgotten in political discussions, how important it is 
for the good of the country not to offend, not tc^ mortify adver- 
saries ; what bitterness and permanence is added to ^dislike by 
treacherous insinuations being admitted into debates, by the 
bitter sarcasms which are thrown out, the malicious intentions 
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which are attributed by one to another. The daily press, which 
collectt with eagerness these frequently calumnious accusations, 
which give? to them the publicity not of an assembly but of 
the whole nation, and the duration not of a passing word but 
of writing, makes forgiveness and oblivion almost impossible ; 
at the sable time it accustoqjs the*^ublic to an habitual distrust 
.of, to an habitual contempt for, what it ought to respect. No 
disloyalty, no aspersions, no jierfidy s^em to it improbable in 
men in power. It has for voucliers of its suspicionsHhe insinu- 
ations of those whom it believes most capable of judging them, 
because they are always engaged in a contesf with them. First, 
it is indignant at the coiTuption of all public morality which is 
represented as the character of politics ; thSh it becomes accus- 
tomed to it, and the level of the degree of \ntegi*ity necessary 
in order not to be dishonoured becomes •evei’y day lower. It is 
with deep regret that in our days we have seen men, who by 
their social position were called upon* to show themselves the 
guardians of good manners, the cliiefs of the aristocracies of 
courts eind drawing-rooms, descend in their turns into this 
shameful arena, and endeavour to cover their adversaries with 
dirt. We haye seen them attack with the same coarseness, or 
with an impertinence of hon ton as insulting, the representatives 
of authority when they renounced their prejudices, and the 
ministers of the king when they considered them as too 
liberal. Th6ir journals are distinguish^ amongst those of the 
Opposition by bitterness, persoqa^ty, sometimes by treacherous 
insinuations, by indecency and scandal. Of all their faults, this 
is the one which least deserves pardon, for they sin against 
the spirit of their caste, and of tjieir principles; they have de- 
liveredmp to the enemy the post of honour, with the defence of 
which they were most specially entrusted. 

The aristocracy of talent, that which owes its distinction to 
education and<-he extent of knowledge, is eminently that from 
whieh power ought continually to endeavour to obtain recruits. 
The government of men is a work of mind ; of all sciences, 
social* science i^ ’perhaps at this time the most difficult. It 
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comprehends in itself, as it were, the result and application of all 
others : it requires besides, a quickness in the percei)4ions, a 
clearness in the ideas, and at the same time a dccfsion in the 
character, without which a man may he a learned man of the 
first order, but could not be 9 . statesman. Besides, a liberal 
education is necessary to tegich men {o act on the •minds of 
others. The greatest powpr of concc^)ti()n would be useless to^ 
a statesman, if it were not joined to tlie tafent of making those 
who deliborate w^th him adopt* fiis ideas, or of defendk^ them 
against their attacks. To iAtrocfuce illiterate meii^into thoi 
councils of a natk)n, would be, a^ if in a combat of gladiators 
unarmed men were allowed to descend on the arena, whilst their 
adversaries employed the Jijiaiqiest arms. 

But knowledge? mind, and talent, are not caste ; those who 
possess them, deeply marked with individual character, represent 
not a system, but tlie ideas and wills of all. They refuse to bo 
enrolled cither in the g^veriiiuent, or in the opposition ; they 
discuss everything, and combat everywhere, but they cannot be 
formed into a phalanx either for attack or resistance. Thus, 
the aristocracy of talent and education, when it would form a 
separate body, is only the aristocracy of manners. It is not 
knowledge which makes its distinction, it is the elegance of the 
form under which it has been received. Thus, in England, a 
well educated man is distinguished by his profound knowledge of 
the classics, by the correctness of his ear or of Ms memory for 
Latin and Greek prosody. He is not required to have a mind 
well fuiTiished, to have thought much, *but prove by the first 
w^ords he speaks that he has received the expensive education of 
Oxford or Cambridgg. 

In proportion as other distillations become *efiaccJf that of 
fortune is more obvious. We have seen what immense power 
the rich exercise over the poor, by the organization of society 
alone ; their political pow’er has been increasing ever since 
credit became the great arsenal whence governments s^)ught 
their arms. Since then titles and dignities have fallow on those 
great capitalists, who open or close loans, AAd raise ot lower 
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the public funds. These, however, citizens of Europe, treating 
with plinces, are less than any other wealthy men attached 
to a country. Their speculations are sometimes lucrative in 
proportion to its disasters, and the immensity of the interests 
which they pursue makes theip often forget calamities which are 
advantageous to them. A cfown ftannot well choose worse ad- 
reisers than those who are desirous of# having great transactions 
of busine*ss with it. ’ . 

The fharacter which distinguishes those of .the W(^lthy aris- 
•tocracy, |vho are not gamblers, is the desire of stability. As 
long as this aristocracy is excluded from po^Ver, which it sees 
occupied by the aristocracy of birth, it may give heads to the 
opposition. These cliiefs, to the virtuous motives of sypipathy 
with the wants and wishes of the people, ‘frequently add a 
perhaps natural jealousy of those sujlhriors, who seem to them 
scarcely their equals. But as soon as they are themiselves 
seated in the curule chairs, their airx.iety to preserve their 
opulence sharpens what they feel for their hew dignities. 
Their suspicions arc always alive, their liberality disappears on 
the first disturbance. They seem to feel that the accident of 
fortune alone distinguishes them from their fellow-citii^eiis, that 
an accident may lower them as it has raised them, and render 
them undistinguished. As their greatness is only material, so 
they have recourse to material means to preserve it. No com- 
promise with ftiem, no recourse to moral Influences, to persua- 
sion, to sympathy. It is they wljo.have brought into use those 
phrases which invest fear with a character of ferocity ; force 
rests with the law, force must be employed, insurrections must 
• be annihilated. When power has,once fallen into their hands, 
it acqnii^s a character more sttibbom, more contemptuous, more 
inflexible. 

^ Most of the European states have been at first organized as 
a monarchy, and liberty, as well as popular power, have been 
only gradually introduced, as a corrective of existing abuses, 
not as the* base on which the edifice ought to rest. The true 
difficulfies of social organization had not then been felt : power 
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was already founded, and was only too powerful ; the object 
was merely to retrain it. Royalty disposed of the armj^ of the 
arsenals, of the treasure, of the police, of posts and »telegraphs ; 
it disposed of all salaried employments, and there was scarcely 
a ftimily in the state who wa§ not interested in courting it. 
The friends of liberty knew where the 'danger was, aknost the 
only danger ; they had little ahxiety ttbout the employment of 
their strength, or of the use*thoy should rrfake of their victory.* 
It is to create by law a g6verilment which does not yet exist, 
and to create it with such a just re^ulatioi> of its strength, that^ 
it shall have enough to maintain jtself, and not enough to op- 
press, in which consists the true difficulty of the establishment 
of a constitution. '•In the ^middle ages, when the people, as it 
may be said, were®not horn, kings had only to contend with the 
aristocracy of birth, wiiich was at the same time an aristocracy 
of wej^lth, for all property was then territorial. In this con- 
test, kings maintained the principle of order and unity, nobles 
that of liberty. All the real progress of independence of cha- 
racter, of the security of rights, of the limits which discussion 
sets to the caprices and vices of absolute power, were duo to 
tlie aristocracy of birth, for it fonned the opposition. Kings 
had, on the contrary, on their side, the aristocracy of manners 
among the courtiers, that of talents in the parliaments and 
tlie clergy, that of personal wealth in the financiers. They have 
since changed parts, when the people were hor» and seen to 
grow more important ; some of the new aristocracies turned to 
this power, which was also a new ona * Tlip^ nobility joined the 
crown ; talents the people ; the rich were seeif by turns with power, 
or with the oppositiojf ; fashion itself hesitated bet>ycen them. , 
Nevertheless the contest has always been amoAg theVembers 
of these different aristocracies, and still continues to be so in 
all monarchies, for ministers and pubhe functionaries, peers and 
deputies, are always taken from one of these fogir aristocracies.* 
Individuals in fact act on the masses only, because they aye be- 
come of some importance, because they have acquired some 
kind of distinction. 
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It is in a republic, and especially in a newly established re- 
public,^ that the difficulty of the creation of power is felt, and the 
necessity of finding a support in the aristocracy, an anchor to 
cast upon a sohd bottom, in the bosom of a stormy sea. 

The more free a state is, and the more the wishes, the senti- 
ments of« all the citizens appear d^ivergent, the more does each 
party seem subjected to a* centrifugal force, which tends to 
*detacljt it. from the Aiass, and to make it act by a peculiar and 
independent impulse. For a nalibn, ah for an individnal, liberty 
is the (fevelopment will, hnd its full and entire action. But 

who does not know how varied will is in* man, how much 

« 

opinions differ even on the most abstract questions, or rather that 
two are never found exactly alike. IIow much more compli- 
cated this vmiety of opinions and of wills mu!,t be, when all the 
interests most dear to man are in agitatipn, and when a man is 
called upon to decide on each of them in concert with tho^e who 
differ from him. The submission of j:be minority to the ma- 
jority is a continual sacrifice of the opinion, of the interests, of 
the will of one portion of the nation to another ; it is a sacrifice 
which must be made at the moment, when each one is by dis- 
cussion most confirmed in his own opinion, when the passions 
are most inflamed, when the self love of all is most active, when 
each one considers the opinion of his party, if not as the public 
opinion, at least as that of all honest men, and when every one 
considers it a«diity not to yield. Now, #n every new question 
the majority may change; each one, therefore, by turns finds 
himself opposed to^it, eaph one’is* obliged to obey contrary to 
his intimate convict&on, each one complains, each one thinks 
himself opj)ressed. This is not all ; in all free countries, not 
only do^s every* one express hjs opinion, but he raises his voice 
to express it, and finds doily papers, who make a lucrative 
business of fanning the fire of passion, and of giving to every 
complaint the paost energetic, the most offensive expression. 
Thus^ there rises from all parties a concert of complaints, of 
accusations* of detractions, of calumnies, which would make it 
be thought that free coup tries are the worst governed, the most 
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wretched of aU countries upon earth. Look at the journals of 
England, America, France, Switzerland, the Low Cqjintries, 
Spain and Portugal; in all will be found the expre^ion of uni- 
versal discontent. This discontent will be so much the more 
violent, the less real suffering in any country is caused by its 
government. Then consult ^public optnion, as far as»it can be 
formed in any country under* an *absolute government, and it 
^vill be seen that, bewildered, by these clanlours, it takes, much* 
more interest in foreigri quft,i*rels, than in* the suff/prings of 
tlie country where it is foirncd. M^ny good (rermans,^ 
who have no seourity that they will not bo thrown to-morrow 
into the dungeon of a fortress, that their fortunes may not be 
ruined by arbitrary decrees, that they may not bo overwhelmed 
by taxes for exifenses contrary to the interest of the public, 
never think of excliymiiag against tyranny and oppression, 
except on occasion of the decisions of a whig minister in Eng- 
land, or a doctrinaire in, France. 

To resist this continual storm, there must be a vigour in the 
government of the nation that cannot bo created on the mo- 
ment. There must be that power, produced by the memory of 
past times, which causes an illusion as to the little real strength 
of authority when it demands obedience ; there must be that 
love of past glory, that instructive sentiment which, for example, 
would be awakened by the name of France, and which would 
make all look upon •the project of dividing tli^ country as a 
sacrilege ; there must also, perhaps, be that indifference and 
that ignorance in the masses, which attaches them to^ established 
order without weighing it, and which upholds all that exists by 
the force of inertia. ^But give the same government ^o a country^ 
which has hitherto had, as a Ration, no political •^stence, 
which has had no past in which to glory, or at least, no past ana- 
logous to the •organization which it is giving itself, and then try 
to say to it, as was done in the year “TJjat the primary 
assemblies, municipal and electoral, cannot employ themselves 


* Of the French revoliition. 
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nboiit any object foreign to the elections with which they arc 
entrusted, that they cannot send or receive any address, any 
petition, any deputation, that they cannot correspond among 
themselves.*’ These assemblies, as soon as the passions are 
excited, as soon as local or provipcial interests are agitated, will 
be busy about everything, will correspond everywhere, will unite 
by federations, will declare fliemSelves tlie immediate deputies 
of the sovereign peof)le, will proclaim that the central govern- 
ment, by not entering into their* views, has betrayed its com- 
^raissionf has betrayed the chuntfy; they will depose it, or pro- 
nounce it illegal. Even in Frapce, where so many retrospections, 
so many customs, so many affections, maintained the idea of the 
great national unity; in France, wl^ere th^ preponderance of 
Palis accustomed the provinces to receive fheir ideas ready 
made from the capital, it required tlie bloody tyranny of the 
committee of public safety, the arbitraiy violence of the directory, 
in short, the powerful hand of Napolei^n, to hold together the 
fasces, ever ready to separate, to suppress one after another the 
primary and electoral assemblies, to force the departments, the 
districts, the communes, at the expense of their liberty, and in 
spite of their rights, to submit to the central government. 

At this time, rash men are continually talking of uniting 
Switzerland to make her strong; that is to say, to suppress all 
those institutions which in that country are imbued with life, all 
those which long recollections have endeared to the mass of the 
nation, all those which have power only through the affection 
of every citjzen for his old country. Imprudent innovators do 
not see that on the* contrary it is the division of Switzerland 
^into sovere^n cantons which maintains itg union, because this 
division JJas removed from th^ diet almost all those questions 
which might have excited the passions, almost all those which 
^rould have roused the local against the central Authority. In 
Switzerland, an* assemblage of small nations, who are accus- 
tomed* from being separated by mountains, to keep their in- 
terests al^o* separate, and who have preserved, in fact, the 
strangest diversity In thejr manners, laws, language, and cus- 
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toms, each of •these little nations is already only too much 
disposed to consider itself as absolutely independent each 
canton to divide as Basle has done, as Schwitz has been on the 
point of doing. If the radicals should gain the ascendancy, if 
they should choose a constitueucy, and if this constituency should 
endeavour to produce uniformity in civil, religious, and com- 
mercial laws, in taxes, in th§ organizatibn of the militia, in that of 
the communes, there wilHhenceforward be ifo more Switzerland; 
nor would there he, if any central power were ’to make a similar 
attempt. On every attempt *to clo thisi twenty-one of the 
twenty- two can tods would bo woiyided in their habits, in their 
opinions, in their dearest affections; each one would be jealous, 
would be offended 1)ecause^ the system of his neighbour would 
have prevailed o’/er his own; each one would take up arms to 
repel what would be oalled a tyranny, a foreign yoke. ‘ If, in 
the struggle which would ensue, the central government should 
triumph, it would be obliged to become, in fact, tyrannical, in 
order to be able to resist the wills of the different localities; if 
it fell, it could never be replaced by any other. 

It should never be lost sight of, that in free countries there is, 
there must be a constant disposition to resistance; placed under 
the guarantee of all, them institutions are secured by this dis- 
position to resistance. All tlie citizens are continually in- 
terested on public affairs, which are almost entirely forgotten in 
despotic countries. They attach themselves warmly to the 
opinions which they have embraced ; they are always excited by 
all the organs of public opinion, to wnnkc jt a poinf of honour 
not to yield; they allow themselves to b^ persuaded by party 
calumnies that their iidversarjes arc traitors or rascajs. Those , 
who have only seen nations subjected to absolute powea^ bowing 
the head to the first command, can have no idea of their 
habitual resistance. Thus, those are very poor publicists who 
imagine that to conduct a free and ardent people, declaration^ 
of principles inserted in a charter are institutions. 

Every day must convince us more that the ancieyts under- 
stood liberty, and the conditions of free govefnments, infinitely 
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better tlian we do. They, at least, did not f^l into similar 
errors;^ they gave, to sustain their republics, not phrases, but a 
spirit of life. They taught all the citizens to make a religion 
of the Iqve of country, instead of considering their country as 
only a mercantile partnership, yhere profit and loss are cal- 
culated, «nd from whence a man ^ndcavours to retire when the 
balance is not favourable. *ThCy encompassed the majesty of 
*the people with veneration, but tlie people was to tliem the 
whole Olathe natio^n, with every bRiss 6i citizens, all ite interests, 

^ all its i^collections, %11 its Ifopes* and all its glory. By the side 
of this great imago of what they held most dear, most venerable, 
they knew well how to appreciate at their real value, the fluc- 
tuations of the suffrages of the multitude, ^o often decided by 
levity and caprice, for want of reflection anfl opinion. They 
knew well the importance of the two 4 )lemcnts, monarchical and 
democratical, and they would not have thought of layitig the 
foundations of a free and durable constitution without assigning 
to each their share. They knew that they could have no liberty, 
if the people did not preserve a direct action in the sovereignty ; 
if they did not join to the guarantee of their right the exercise 
of a power which would be respected ; if every part of the social 
body were not animated with their spirit of life, their instinct of 
greatness and virtue. They knew that tliere would be no 
vigour or celerity in the action of the government, if they did 
not assign ta chiefs acting individually all those functions 
which require a comprehensive view, prompt decision, and the 
feeling of undivided responsibility. But they knew also that 
their republic woul(k be lost, if the people thought they could 
^do everything, and undo everything, by tj^eir sufirages. They 
knew th^t it would be lost if the prince could pretend to per- 
petrate his power; they knew how the people are carried away 
Sby the favourites they have themselves created, and if they 
•allowed them tp designate the temporary heads of the state, 
they took care to require that there should be at least two 
consuls, ^wb first magistrates, lest, like the presidents of our 
now republics, a single qhief should aspire to royalty. Above 
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all, they entriy^ted the sacred worships of their country, the 
priesthood of liberty, the spirit of life and duration, the gi^ardian- 
ship of tradition, of glory, of the public fortunt^, and the 
constant foresight of the future, to a senate in which.they en- 
deavoured to concentrate all that is good and great in aristo- 
cracies, and ai the same tim^ to keep but of it every tihing that 
is vicious in that clement pf gbvernm(5nt. 

They wished their senate to be the unchfingeable representa- 
tive of tho spirit, of conservatism, always the 'same in js(y)ublics. 
They wished it to be in some ^rt immortal, and they avoided 
with care all thosfe crises which cpiild cliange its spirit. Thus, 
in almost all the republics of antiquity, the senators were irre- 
moveable. ElectW for ^Jfe, they grew old in their employ- 
ment, and died off successively ; in this way they were replaced 
one by one, at uncertain periods, without any excitement ; the 
renevial was unfclt, and no general election caused a fermenta- 
tion in the state. The aiew comer entered a body, whose cus- 
toms were all sanctioned by time, whose spirit seemed superior 
to the spirit of each man ; he soon became animated with the 
sentiments of this body ; he founded his own opinion on that of 
the assembly. 

The spirit of conservatism, the spirit of duration, belongs to 
antiquity of race. The patricians, in possession of the past, in 
imagination seized on the future ; they identified themselves 
with their ancestors,* and with their descendants ; they were 
deeply moved at any suspicion cast on their forefathers, by any 
danger which threatened their most difetanj jposterity. The re- 
publics of antiquity seized on this preciofts feeling, they fixed 
it on the eternal city, as each affectionately called Ijis country 
they were eager to adorn their sonata with noble and historical 
distinctions. But they did not wish any citizen to think him- 
self great in kimself : he must derive it all from liis country. 
They never admitted hereditary rights to power, hereditary 
rights to magistracy. A peerage is a monarchical invention ; 
republican senates were elective ; though they were renewed from 
the patrician order, it was still by a free ohoifte ; but constituted 
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by the ever- governing idea of perpetuity, they '^ere in general 
authorised to recruit themselves, sometimes by a scrutiny of all 
the membeFs, sometimes by the election of some officers taken 
from their own body, as the censors. 

The pride of nobility which^each family nourishes, often 
places it in opposition w^th the n^ion. Each race endeavours 
to isolate itself, by comparing its o^wn sources of distinction 
with those of all otlters ; those who pretend to be of the best 
nobility, .pour down contempt o‘ri those who i^re enmobled, on 
^ those wlio are not of#old fabailidfe. Royal favour has increased 
these rivalships among the nubility, by granting to some and 
not to others, different rights, different entries at court, requir- 
ing gentlemen to prove their birth, ^rify their sixteen 
quarters. From thence rivalry, jealousy, andffiatred among the 
nobles of a monarchy. The republic^i of the middle ages 
taking for their seigniors baronial nobles already powerful from 
their tenitory and their vassals, could not avoid these quarrels 
of the nobility and the factions which they excited ; but the 
republics of antiquity did not allow of such distinctions in the 
aristocratic body : all the patricians were equally e4giblo to the 
senate, all the senators were equal. They never permitted, 
they never would suffer any family to have the power to become 
a faction. They lowered these proud heads to the level of an 
aristocratic equality ; they scarcely allowed them, whilst their 
public functions lasted, any personal dignity ; but they made 
the consul on leaving office re-enter the rank of his equals ; 
they wished his glory only, to increase that of the senate. It 
was thus that they fixed their attention on developing more and 
^more that j)owerful esprit de cor 2 }s, that spirit which taught 
each senator to* forget liimself, to desire credit, power, and 
gloi^, only for the body of which he made a part ; that spirit 
Vhich united the wills of all into one sole will, every effort into 
t)ne effort, and Wfich, devoting tliis gigantic force to the service 
of the^ country, kept united the fasces of the state, in spite of 
the independence of all the different wills, and their constant 
efforts to unloose if. 
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In the ancieijt republics, the electors of the senate chose in 
preference among families historically distinguished, tln^se who 
were required to keep up its numbers, but they wert5 not in ge- 
neral' restricted to this circle. The aristocracy of ^nanners 
seemed to them scarcely less r^jspectahle, because in republics 
the best manners were invested with that grave and sclero clui- 
racter which is a security qf duration.* Whilst in monarchies, 
those manners which mark* the great world are eltfgant but 
frivolous, in repi;iblics, all that belongs to aristocracy imust be 
dignified, chaste, and regular.* Purity morals, reserve in 
speech, modesty ifi dress, the absence of pomp of every kind, 
was not less taught in the best ages of Rome, by the Roman 
matrons and the cehsors, tjian in the republics of the middle 
ages, by the law^, the sumptuary tribunals, consistories, and 
chambers of reform. • * 

Th<8 aristocracy o/ talents, less political than all the others, 
fills, however, the first rank in republics, because the more men 
live in public, the more their personal capacity becomes known. 
There, neither secret intrigues nor mean services are admitted, 
nor can they open a way to ftivour. In the senate, as well as in 
the assembhes of the people, cajiacity is equally necessary to 
comprehend, and eloquence to persuade and to influence. Talent, 
the genius of a general, the knowledge of the civilian, have the 
people for their judges, not a master deceived by flattery or 
abandoned to favourirism. The senate is conthiually careful 
not to compromise its credit, not to weaken its power of action, 
by delegating its power to those w1k)Voi:|J)J let it.be lost in 
their hands. It may make a bad choice fcfr bad object, but 
not from ignorance qr carelessness. In vain would, the patri- 
cians of Rome have made a dispky of their gi^nt naries, and 
of the images of their ancestors ; if they were not worthy of 
them, they diS not succeed in arriving at dignities, for in a re- 
public the road to distinction is talent. 

Last of all, the aristocracy of wealth is not without jnflu- 
ence, for in every country opulence is a power independent of 
the constitution of the state, but it is exabtly for this? reason 
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that republics are jealous of it. They do not uirish to have in 
the country any power which does not spring from the country. 
Liberty, oiflier, the protection of law, contribute to increase the 
wealth of all : but the spirit of the aristocracy in republics, is 
to honour poverty, to call Cincinnatus from the plough to the 
command of armies, to maintain •^quality between the rich and 
the poor; to forbid the* former, i^ not the accumulation of 
ti*easures 5 at least tlieir display and the enjoyment of all those 
pleasui^e of luxury which dazzle the crowd,, as wt41 as those 
wliich weaken the mind and en(h'vate the body of opulent men; 
all those which accustom hinj to think that his fortune is worth 
more tlian honour, or than his country. 

We shall stop with these general gonsidefations on the aris- 
tocratic element. Doubtless they will appeal vague, and not to 
lead to any conclusions. In fact, it ts only by examining suc- 
cessively, as we propose to do, constitutional monarchy^ indi- 
visible and federal republics, that we can at last understand the 
combination of these three elements of government, and esta- 
blish some principles for the constitutions of free countries. 
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If we were to endegvour to sum up in one word the spirit of our 
study of the Social Sciences, or tlie advice which we venture to 
give to the friends liberty and of tlie dignity of man, it 
would 1)0 an exhortation never to be discouraged. The work of 
bringing men back to the sentiment of the duty they owe to them- 
selves and to their country, is ovcrywdiere long and difficult. 
Everywhere the study of this subject discovers to us the extreme 
complication of the springs of society ; and the unccrttiinty of 
all calculations intended to make us foresee how they will act, 
as well as the vanity of the rules which blind 2 )resumption 1ms 
given us for j)rinciples ; but on the otlier side, whenever w^e see 
a community emerging.from the corrupting influeijce of despo- 
tism, whenever we see the men who compose it looking above 
the narrow circle of personftl* interest/ and occupying them- 
selves with the advancement of their fcllow*men, we are asto- 
nished to see what life tliere is in it, how vicious institutions may 
be corrected by the constant eflbrt of each man. to afli^liorate 
the social state, how they may be made conducive to the wel- 
fare of all, and secure the progress of the human race.' If 
there are doubts as to each particular principle^ if the social 
state may admit of anomalous modifications, it is certain ^that 
the co-operation for good, of all men of elevated character, will 

« . 

“ Extracted from Etudes sur les Sciences Sbciales, vol. i. p. 829. 
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produce the good which they seek. Let the friends of humanity, 
let liberals, let patriots recollect wliat ages they have before 
them, that they must work for their descendants to the latest 
generation, and that the greatest enemy to tlieir success is their 
own precipitation ; let them ^stifcdy the past, let them consult 
present Experience, ratlier ^than ^lold to an always doubtful 
.deduction from controvertible prmciples, and they will be con- 
vinced tlfat social science is not yet arrjved at certainty. Causes 
yet iinl^own determine the^character of nations, o^ their pre- 
ijudices, pf their pa^ions ; in their turn, this character, these 
prejudices, these passions, cav.se the success dr the fall of insti- 
tutions. Thus, no wise man will say beforehand with certainty 
that an innovation will succeed, or even tha? a practice crowned 
with success in one country can be tr^ansplanted with tlie same 
success into anotlier ; but still, by nf earns which seem opposite, 
a good strongly willed is in the end always effected. Let the 
friends of the human race then never 4)e discouraged, for this 
human race everywhere wants their assistance ; almost every- 
where it appears to us suffering, degraded, oppressed, and every- 
where tliere is an immensity to do for it. Let the friends of 
the human race on the other side never forget, in their impa- 
tience, that thdy know of no sovereign remedy ; let them try, by 
degrees, with caution, always waiting to see the effects of one 
innovation before they attempt a new one, always acting, yet 
observing, dohbting ; and let them always remember that they 
do not know all the organs of tl^e/jocial body, for its life may. 
perhaps depend on j^\diat appears to them an unsound excrescence 
which they are desirous of removing. 

We ar^, not afraid of repeating 4hat weJiave no affection for 
hereditary monarcliies, no prejudice in favour of them. That we 
^might here show their advantages, we have asked ourselves, with 
sincerity, what they were, in comparison with otlier forms of 
government, and we have not been able to discover them ; but 
they exist, ^nd this single fact has more weight witli us tlian all 
theories ; 'they exist ; they are then, for the most port, deeply 
rooted *in the heart of nations, and these affections are a right, 
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are a national will, on which no theory can bo permitted to in- 
fringe. They are supported at the same time hy a prt^udice 
which appears generally spread among men, that of expecting a 
more prompt obedience wlicn the form of command fs more 
simple. The orders of a man »rc gooncr understood than the 
abstract precept of a law, a^d lei^ve no liesitation. * Lastly, 
monarchies are •founded on un idea of light which has acquired 
general credit. Through, a uhivpsal, though ;io doubi vicious 
confusion o? the idea of a fumqion \Yith that of property men, 
forgetting themselves, have ai^customed themselves to , believe 
that their monarchs had the riglits»of property, to apply those 
laws which regulate inheritance among individuals to the trans- 
mission <^f their dignity, to«give tliem the sanction of time, and 
not to ask the reason of their power. Thanks to these .affec- 
tions, to these prejudic(^, t<5 these errors, the monarchies which 
at this •day cover Europe arc indued with life; they maintain 
themselves without being 'shaken ; they have no need to inspire 
terror in order to defend themselves. It would be tbe height of 
imprudence to shake the social body on the faith of controvert- 
ible theories, perhaps to deprive it of life; to suppress a power 
which exists, and to substitute another which we have never 
seen in action. 

We have also no repugnance to the system of a simple re- 
public; we see nothing in this theory which appears to us im- 
practicable. We believe that those nations who arc accustomed 
to form only one single empire, who feel their individuality, 
who are attached by their economic intere^«, their •historical 
recollections and ancient glory, to a centralized government, 
may be easily brought* to form themselves into ^repifWics, one 
and indivisible, if ever they engage in war with their old dy- 
nasties ; but w^ believe also, that they ought to look upon this 
event with alarm, and retard it as much as possible, simply be- 
cause such governments do not exist now, and l}ecause we do 
not possess any sufficient experience to throw light on* our 
speculations. History presents us with very :(ew great* empires 
governed by a republican constitution. ‘After Rome, Carthage, 
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and Venice, the only name which presents ijself is that of 
France during the revolution. Rome, whose constitution ap- 
pears to ife the nearest to perfection of any in the ancient 
world, #annot however serve as a model. Sovereign city of a 
great empire, a city witli slavey, she .cannot teach us how a 
great nation can combine liberty#^and sovereignty. We know 
^ Carthage only from the circumslanges which rank her in the 
same -category as Rome. Venice, •glorious and formidable re- 
public, ^wliich long held a rank equal to that of the greatest 
monarchies, sacrificed her liberties, her subjects, her citizens, 
even her nobles, to dreams c^f ambition, to fhe rigorous main- 
tenance of order, of prudence, of economy, and of an unvarying 
policy. There remains France in 794 ,*• France, whose ex- 
ample can inspire only terror ; France, who Kas taught us what 
democratic tyranny can do, and intotwhat a gulf a nation may 
fall, who destroying order, tradition, social power, respect ibr 
customs and recollections, trusts to abstract principles . to re- 
construct everything. Hitherto we have only studied liberty 
under republican forms in small states. Some of those which 
have preserved them in the New World are of vtiat extent, but 
in their origin had a very small population, and at the most 
have only a medium one at this day. As their population in- 
creases, their experience will spread fresh light. Perhaps the 
time may come when a large empire, governed as a republic, 
may no longer be a brilliant dream of the imagination ; but 
hitherto experience shows us no great nation arrived at liberty, 
under anjt fonn J)yt that of constitutional monarchy, or of 
federation, and foo much distrust a theory which does not 
rest upontfacts, not to reject the j-rial of another system, unless 
from iifcontestAble necessity. • 

Let us cast our eyes on the picture of the population of the 
different states of Europe. This part of the world is estimated 
to contain two -hundred millions of inhabitants at least, and at 
mos^ two hundred and twenty-five millions. Of this immense 
populatian, we only find Switzerland with its two millions, or 
at most two millfons one hundred thousand inhabitants, which 
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Las preserved republican institutions; and it is divided into 
twenty-two sovereign states, of wliieh the largest has ntt more 
than a hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. * All other 
Europeans are subject to monarchs, of whom about half pre- 
tend to be absolute, whilst the lOthers reign according to con- 
stitutions more or less imp;ioved.^ It is then the progress of 
this constitutional form wl\ich must be considered as the great 
European interest. 

For the JTest, m,onarchy, under whatever form it presents itself 
in Europe, is already in a state of progress, Turkey a^one ex- 
cepted. We musf sometim(‘s folhvw the travellers who have ex- 
plored the vast countries of Africa and of Asia, to know des- 
potism in its frighttul nakedness. We must see the population 
bending under bld*ws, stripped of all it possesses, continually 
obliged to fly into the desert, at the risk of dying there of 
hunger and thirst, throughout Egypt, throughout Nubia, from 
one extremity to the other of that valley of the Nile over which 
the river dispenses in vain such a prodigious fertility ; we must see 
the human race perishing from wretchedness, diminishing from 
generation to generation, in the magnificent empires of Turkey 
and ITTsia, where Providence has collected together for the 
happiness of man every kind of beauty and abinidance. We 
must interrogate a great legislator and a great philosopher. Sir 
James Mackintosh, as to what he saw in Independent India, 
which he crossed in 1808. We find in his journal, royalty 
• without laws, without beings Ijmited by opinion, without pro- 
gress, such as it appeared to him in these countries. • 

‘‘ All India, except the British territorics,*is*at present in one 
of two conditions. Some part of it is subject to upft^art mili- 
tai*y adventurers, Scindia, IIolkai> and others of the saAe sort, 
but of inferior note, who act pretty openly as chiefs of free- 
booters, levying money by force or terror wherever they can find ^ 
it, without troubling themselves to find pret^ts; rambling 
about in search of booty, visiting their capital not cuice in ten 
years, not affecting any forms or exterior of civil authwity, and 
not much more connected with what is ‘called their own terri- 
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tones tlian with any other district equally ^el\ situated for 
plund^. They live in their camps, and they pursue booty as 
avowedly As any man in a well-regulated society can do his most 
honourable occupations. 

“ The rest is in the hands gf more .ancient possessors, who 
have dwindled into mftre volupuiaries and pageants. Among 
them is the Peshwa, th\3 Nizaih, the Nabob of%Oude, &c., &c. 
The}; in» reality exercise no functions of government, except 
that of« collecting the revenue.* In other respecU they throw 
the reins on tlie hoBse’s neck. •In their dominion there is no 
police, no administration of^justice ; sovereignty is to them a 
perfect sinecure. I observe tliat the want of capital punish- 
ment at Lucknow has been quote/1 in Efigland, with this ob- 
servation — si/c/i IS their tenderness of hlohd. This inference 
is made in a capital where you caneot .ride out in a morning 
without the risk of trampling on a newly murdered man* TJie 
very loverse is the proper inference^ Such is their disregoid 
for the lives of their subjects, that they do not think it worth 
their while to punish a murderer. Such negligence of life, by 
the title of humanity, is a gross confusion of ideas. " ^ 

Let not the great despot of tlie Eussias, or the little despot 
of ^lodena, boast of having remained stationary. They do not 
resemble the sovereigns of these unhappy countries, much more 
favoured by nature than tlieirs, of these countries inliabited by 
the earliest civilized and the most industrious of all the races of 
man. They may profess the principle, that the authority of 
Scindia, ojF that ol^ th^ Nizam, is legitimate like theirs; that 
resistance either tl) one or the otlier is a crime, that every 
attempt tg put bounds to one oj the otjjer is monstrous; but 
they have, ho’vfever, yielded *to the empire of public opinion, to 
the revolutionary opinions which they combat ; they are liberalized 
in spite of themselves ; de.spotism in their hatuLs is humanized, 
it has*not i^emained in its primitive and Indian purity ; they will 
never return to it, though it would be the natural consequeiic(5 


Sir Mackinto^li’s Journals, vol. i. pj). 500, 526. 
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of their principles. On the contrary as they have made some 
progress, they will still make more, unless their hostility^ towards 
themselves, as well as towards their subjects, should end by 
overthrowing them. Without doubt tliey have a loi;^g way to 
go, before they arrive only at ^he point of granting their subjects 
civil securities equal to whaj, their imlnediate nciglibours have 
granted; they cannot yet flatter tliemselves that wliatever state 
of society, and whatever security they maintain, is doing more 
good thar> harm. Their* neigliTours have on their sifjc a great 
way to go to arrive at the constitutional# guarantees which w^ 
find in France and England, aiu^ these two monarchies, in their 
turn, are not yet amved at the end which they ought to propose 
to themselves. Bhcial science, in the times to which we are 
advancing, will ifnprove; the securities of tlie citizens will be 
increased; the dignity of iin an, his morality, his independence in 
every rank of society will be more secure than they are now. 
The human race is continually going forward; whatever disturb- 
ance may be perceived in the ranks of tliis immense column, a 
high satisfaction is felt in observing that a common movement 
directs it, and that even the luggers who appear to stop, who 
appear to wish to turn back, will soon be drawn forward by the 
same impulse. 

In this progression of all the European race, wo must not bo 
surprised at the halting of some battalions, or at their hesitating 
to follow the march*of the others. They muat have time to 
become enlightened by experience, and to surmount tlie obsta- 
cles whicli they meet with. We jifust ^remember that those 
who wished to press on too fast have often thrown the whole 
column into disordq^, and lost much more time thap they hoi^e^ 
to gain. Without doubt wo fipd ourselves at thisMtiy in one 
of those epochs when both nations and their chiefs hesitate, and 
the incontestable cause of this delay is the precipitation of those 
who wished to give an example to others. Frohi oi^e end df 
Europe to the other, the feeling of the dignity of n^an has 
germinated in every class. There is no longer ,any nation 
which resigns itself to being ill-govewied, \|iiicli does not think 
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that it has a right to demand for itself, light, libo^rty, and virtue. 
There is no nation in which thinkers have not entered upon the 
highest sockil questions, and where numerous and enthusiastic 
classes aje not earnest to understand their lessons and eager to 
follow them. There is no nation among whom the great 
events of , our era have not awlikerycd an anxious discussion, an 
active curiosity to know, not* only the crises wliic]^ their neigh- 
hours experience, bu# their causes, * kings have endeavoured to 
forbid thjs discus!?>ion, to place? Nvrithfgs and jouruals under 
censorslfip in their o\%n coiiiftry, io keep out those of foreigners, 
and to he* informed of piivate conversations by means of spies; 
but the fermentation of mind is too strong to be repressed by 
all these measures; they would have too »uch to punish if 
they wished to reach all tliose who judge them with seVerity; 
they are obliged to let them speak. I^t t^iem not deceive them- 
selves: those who speak will act as soon as they see clearly.what 
they ought to do. , 

But is it strange that nations and kings should at this day 
alike ask, where is the w^ay, where is the object? Nations ap- 
plauded with transport the revolution in France of 18<50, and now 
they are persuaded, by the declamations of the press, that from 
that time France lias gone back in the career of liberty. Nations 
received as a great popular victory the Reform Bill in England, 
and since that bill passed they have only been told of increas- 
ing fermentation, of more violent hatred of the ministry, of 
imminent revolts in Ireland and Canada. Nations, looked upon 
the Iberian peninsula, oppressed under the double yoke of 
despotism and siqiersiition, as tlie shame of Europe ; and since 
that double ^oke has been broken, Spain and Portugal alarm 
them stilj •more,*by the fury <5f the people in civil war, by the 
atrocity of rei)risals, by the destruction of property, by the in- 
efficacy of these two governments. * 

• The example qf these last revolutions has made an impression 
not less profound, and not less fatal, on kings. It has ar- 
rested their ^progress, as it has arrested that of their people. 
Let it not be thought that^ these princes have never reflected on 
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the advantage^ of constitutional rule, that they have not cal- 
culated what tliey might themselves gain by it. The spj^endour, 
the power, the opulence of the king of England have struck 
them; they saw liim resist alone the French revolutmn ; they 
had recourse to him as their support in their necessity ; they 
found in him a banker alway^s ready td open his immense trea- 
sures; they h(>d learned hy^ experience* that liis tlirone was more 
solidly established than theirs. Again, the^had been ji^etojiished^ 
to see in France^ after tlie restoration, a mdnarchy exhausted 
by such long wars, by being tAuce ‘conquered, and by the eon-^ 
tributions which Europe levied ypon her, raise herseff with so 
much energy. The powerful heads of absolute monarchies 
were, no doubt, off^ded tp see, in these two states, princes and 
their ministers submitting to the criticism of their subjects; but 
they found, after all,,thait the condition of the constitutional 
kingpf France or England is sufficiently noble to cause them 
much alarm. Their opinion on the consequences of the con- 
cessions which they may have made, has changed, and must 
have changed during the last six years. They have had before 
them the examples of the qiUHrns of Spain and Portugal, which 
they could not be tempted to imitate. They imagined that the 
thrones of the kings of Franco and England were also on a 
volcano, on which they did not wish to place their own. 

Till 1830, tlie smaller princes thought they liad still stronger 
reasons for drawing nearer to their people. It in not known to 
what humiliations, to what dependence, they arc obliged to sub- 
mit to preserve the good graces of the* great power^ which pro- 
tect them ; it is not known to what a degrt^e they sacrifice their 
rights of sovereignty^ how of^en they act unwillingl)^, how often, 
it is they wlio must exhaust their savings to furnish tinds lor 
enterprizes which they dare not avow, or for civil wars which 
disturb Europ*e. The small absolute princes know well that a 
constitutional government with its publicity, w)ulTl sooji breal^ 
these heavy and shameful chains. They know well thatjn the 
present balance of Europe a king with two thousand souls is 
nothing, but a king with two million S(Jtils is something. 
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Small princes have the feeling, that with thg representative 
system ^hey might arrive at increased importance and power, at 
a more tru6 independence, perhaps might act a more glorious 
part. But how could they resolve to make this attempt, when 
they saw that those among them who had tried to call around 
them deputies from the ^eo^le, haye found in them, sometimes 
^a sordid economy wliich t^hackled ay their projects; sometimes 
a systematic opposifion, founded on principles inapplicable to 
the actual state of their communities ; sometimes, «in short, a 
, gi'eedy seeking after^popiilarity,* wdiich they thought to obtain 
particularly by revealing all tjie scandal of cohrts. 

If we do not wish to precipitate ourselves into revolutions, 
we must advance towards liberty witl^out inCensing princes. If 
we would not disturb nations, and render fhem incapable of 
profiting by the advantages wliicli •are* offered to them, the 
rights of which they are put in possession must be proporrioned 
to their capacity and to their education ; silence must be im- 
posed on those flatterers of the multitude wlio endeavour to 
persuade every nation that it is the first of nations, and that 
everything which another is capable of doing, it wiil with still 
more reason be able to do itself. 

On the contrary, it must not be forgotten that liberty is a 
generous wine wliicli disturbs weak heads, and that it is only by 
long habit and by being gradually accustomed to it, that a strong 
dose of it can* be borne. Do not say t6 the legislator that he 
has advanced with the age, but rather that he has stopped with 
the men he, led, or^ Jthat* he has regulated his steps by theirs. 
Let him not be t^ld^that he has made the best possible laws, 

, but the best laws that the men for whoiR they were intended 
could bear; and*let it be remembered that among these men are 
4he princes who must sanction them, as well as the nations who 
must obey them. 

Betwen ftie i^ench and English, we do not pretend to de- 
cide which have most capacity, most talent, or most virtue ; but 
we can boldly pronounce that the usages, tlie opinions, and the 
customA of the ilSench do not yet render them fit to enjoy a 
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degree of liberty of which the English preserve peaceful posses- 
sion. A respectable newspaper in England recently; advised 
all the nations of the continent to employ, in order to promote 
their rights, the system which the Irish orator O’Cpnnell has 
called agitatio7t. The editevr did not see that throughout the 
continent this word would almost iinmediately translated into 
those of tuiBPult, or civil ^^ar.^ Xlie English know how to meet 
in a public place or in^a great county hdl, there tf>. discuss all 
political f|uestions, to excite one another by passionaU) speeches, 
and afterwards to separate quietly, after having voted a series 
resolutions or declarations of principles. The French would 
immediately pass from deliberation, from a profession of prin- 
ciples^ to action, arid the fpneral procession of General Lamarque 
was a beginning of civil war. The English have preserved the 
most entire liberty of meeting, of petitioning, of publishing, 
and«they never employ it except to arrive at their object by legal 
means ; tl>e French never get hold of any public power which 
they do not first endeavour to turn against the government, in 
order to overthrow it. The English call upon the people tc 
decide by juries, all questions of public order, of the security 
of persons, of opinion, of property ; but then it should be ob- 
served with what respect a citizen seated in the jury box sub- 
mits to the law, to faith in an oath, to the prudence of the 
judge. The Frenchman, as soon as he is called on to take a 
place in the tribund, puts himself above all authority, repels 
the w^ord respect almost like an insult, and when he wishes 
to moi’k his independence, always, displjijs his l^ostility. We 
hope when the institutions of France sBall have grown older, 
that the French will learn Jto look upon them a% their prerg- 
gative and their glory, that oach citizen will feet himsell as 
interested in defending them as the government itself, and that 
the first use ho makes of the means of action, will not be to 
destroy everything which surrounds him. But* now«it cannot 
be said that everything which is allowable to an^ Englishman, 
ought to be allowable to a Frenchman; their position is not the 
same ; for the one sees behind the law the j^^spect of the people, 
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love, and long habits; the other sees behind tli^ law only the 
ruins wliich his arm has lieaped up in preceding combats. 

As far as *1110 English are at this day superior to the French, 
in being# able to bear a very strong dose of liberty without 
disturbance, so far arc the Freruih superior to all the other 
monarchical nations of fhe contiiijnt, at which we cannot be 
astonished, since they ha\l 3 been Kibopring for nearly fifty years 
to accustom tliemseli^es to it. All*othcT nations, on tlie con- 
trary, dining these fifty years, ancf perhaps fron) the c«)mmence- 
inent of their history, •have found that with them autliority was 
the enemy of liberty. ConsQQuently, every Effort which has 
been made among them to bring down power, to witlidraw i'rom 
obedience, in short, all anarcliical efforts, liavff been looked upon 
by them as generous undertakings. This illuSion was a neces- 
sary consequence of the position in whith they found themselves; 
the friends of liberty had no other possible part to act but to at- 
tack a power which had been misused. Ikit by anarchical efforts, 
what exists may be overthrown, and nothing can be founded: 
now the design of all truly liberal efforts ought to be to lay a 
foundation. Far from us be the thought of decrying tlie 
generous contests which almost all nations in our times have 
sustained for liberty, or to be unniindl'ul of their rights; but let 
us examine their histoiy well; we shall everywhere find that 
these men ardent for liberty, after having overthrown inimical 
power, have attacked with almost equal ardbur protecting power, 
the saving power which they had ^at first themselves raised. 

• They have sgofled at i^, disparaged it; they have tied its hands, 
and then reproachCVi ft with weakness; and it is thus that they 
have, perhajMg, been the first causq of the^reverses of Poland 
and Italy/»of the •ruinous insurrections of Belgium, of the an- 
arphy of Greece, of the failure of the revolutions of Germany, 
of the reaction in some minds in France, in England, and in 
Switzerland, and •lastly ol the lamentable civil wars in Spain 
and Portugal. 

When a nation anives at liberty without a revolution, when 

it arrives at it by *£he concessions which it obtains from its 
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sovereign, it jnust know how to be content with a slow and 
gradual advance ; it must know how to say to itself ,that all 
which it wishes would not be suitable for it, that all which 
would suit it would not suit him who is still its ms^ster. It 
must, therefore, set bounds tj its desires and its demands, if 
it would not let the occasioy slip, and run the risk* of losing 
everytliing. double ^end whmh • it ought to propose to 

itself is, to inform itself and to initiate ii^elf in tho manage- 
ment of ite own affairs; the second is to prepare tha triumph 
of public reason by enlightening opinion^ by maturing it, and, 
by giving it tim(? to become caln^. To whatever point nations 
which are advancing towards liberty may have been raised, 
this double end is dilways^thc same ; but the means of arriving 
at it, tlie rights t'ft be entrusted to the people, and the form of 
deliberation under wliich opinion will become enlightened, must 
be pj^oportioned to the progress which this nation has already 
made in constitutionak manners and morals, and attachment 
to its institutions. 

The popular formation of local authorities is the first and 
surest means of accustoming the people to know their own 
affairs, to rise to the consideration of tJie community instead of 
concentrating their attention on their domestic interests. It is 
in municipal councils that the deputy of the people should 
learn how to become acquainted with social affmrs, to think of 
them and to speak o^ them. Those nations to whom this first 
political education has been refused, will necessarily abuse the 
powers entrusted to them, or which tljey have ^seized. In 
general, not even absolute governments o^pefse this, the forma- 
tion of the first stgp in pqpular power. Munioi^al officer^ 
cost them nothing, and they Jio their bushiess more con- 
scientiously than the deputies of power. Let municipal officers 
preserve the ’advantage of serving gratuitously. If they have 
the offer of payment, let them refuse it. Iti is Ibecause their 
functions are gratuitous that they are honourable, that they are 
independent. If they were paid, the people would, no longer 
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put any confidence in them, and the prince wo^ld soon give 
their plages to liis creatures. 

The local* authorities ought not and cannot anywhere be 
sovereigns^; the unity of the state would be broken if they 
were not brought back to d^end on the central authority. 
But there Rre two ways o*f limiting^ their power; their activity 
may be confined to a small number (^f subjects om. which they 
may be. allowed to decide without appeal, or they may be al- 
lowed to dneddle with everything without their, decismns being 
§jaal. It is towards fiiis last sy^m that all local authorities 
ought to tend ; they should ex^rt themselves tA obtain pennis- 
sion to solicit all local ameliorations, to reveal all abuses, to 
denounce all malversations, even shoyld thdir part stop^there. 
Let them remember that it is deliberation, aRd not decision, 
which foiTtis the minds of the citizens* and raises their charac- 
ter. They will have obtained much if on all public questtons 
they can lay before superior authority their opinion and their 
wishes. Let them not be uneasy if nothing results from their 
requests. They will have laboured to form and mature pubhc 
opinion ; the moment will come when this will decide. 

The second prerogative which gives political education to 
the people, which develops in them intelligence And respect for 
law, is their participation in judicial power. Wherever this 
prerogative exists, even with semi-barbarous forms, care should 
be taken not to* shake it, under pretence cff respect for princi- 
ples or by the division of power. ^ After having lost it, it will 
♦not be easy tp regain ,it. * The effort should be to enlighten 
more and more the’pcfpular tribunal of the alcaid, of the way- 
\Vode, or of ^he burgomaster. Wherever the people have no 
^ share in jurisdiction, let laws and customs prepare them for 
th^ future introduction of the Jury by the complete publicity 
of proceedings and by oral debate. These two innovations 
afe, to the audienee who look on, an initiation into the study of 
the lawi and the administration of justice, and they are a safe- 
guard to thnse who are brought before the tribunals. But let 
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there not be ai^ idea* of giving the trial by jury to the people, 
till they have shown themselves worthy to be constitivtcd the 
defenders of order instead of being the allies of crifne. 

The institution of national guards, or the participation of 
the people in the public forties, is also a concession which 
despots themselves have son^times been brought to "make for 
their own interest. Somptinies they only proposed thus to^ 
maintain order in the interior; sometimes the trouble *which 
their neighbours, occasioned them^ led them to pr«^are re- 
sources to defend themselves. ’Arming tlife people appeared toj 
them a means of* procuring forces with little expense. Now a 
people which is armed and organized in such a way as to sup- 
port the first shock*of tropps of the line, is a free people. Wo ’ 
lire far from wishibg to propose to them to turn the arrps with 
which they have been* en^wusted against the government from 
which they have received them; very far from wishing to trans- 
port the deliberations of councils into the guard-room, or to 
recommend any recourse to force. But when the people are 
armed and have a military organization, they feel that they 
liave strength, and the prince acknowledges it at the same 
time. Every inhabitant of a town who carries a musket 
learns to consider himself as a guardian of order in the first 
place, but also as a guardian of liberty. From a subject he 
is become a citizen ; already he respects liimself, and the 
government learns t(f respect him also. It would not dare to 
command the national guard ^ to do anything violently repug- 
nant to public opinion ; it would not* dare eicecute such 

a thing in presence of it. 

Some govemmente have made the guilty attempt to esta- 
blish a party militia, to put arms only into ’the haads of a 
violent and irreconcilable faction, and to indulge it in acts ol 
vengeance against the contrary faction. Let the people not be 
alarmed; let them endeavour to neutralize thisf institution such 
as it has been given to them. Let them press into the* ranks 
of this national guard, ho.wever factious .it may be# No go- 
vernment can long persist in excluding from it good citizens, 
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and admitting only bad ones. The spirit ‘of fiiption becomes 
calm, regulations of public order regain ascendancy ; 
moderate men become the majority even in those bodies which 
had beentformed to exclude all moderation, and the instrument 
which had been invented to do violence to opinion will secure 
its triumpii. Let the Mends of Uberty, in countries that are 
not free, remember that tlfeir part*mi^st be that of^patience and 
perseverance. Let them not be dRsheartened because the ser- 
vice of tie national guard involves loss of , time mnd some 
l^xpense ; let them n<»t be (fiscohraged even sliould this body 
have manifested a bad spirit, gven should it hAve proclaimed it 
by a bad choice of officers. Let them persist in coming forward, 

I in performing the service ; and let tl^em bo^ assured that they 
will modify this spirit, that they will replace fliese officers, and 
that the time will soon come in wlxch t the government, al- 
though really hostile to all liberty, will acknowledges the 
necessity of submitting to reason, perhaps even whilst re- 
proaching itself for having given those arms to the people 
which have caused it to prevail. 

It is in the means of forming this reason, of calling on it to 
declare itself, and of making the prince resolve according 
to it, that political liberty especially consists. Public opinion 
is enlightened and matured by a double deliberation ; the 
spontaneous discussion of the whole public, and the official 
discussion of constituted bodies. There tan be no doubt that 
the first liberty to obtain is that of thought and of the effusions 
. of friendship ; that^ ^he *tyranny which is still exercised in 
several countries, And which subjects to es^rionage either the 
gecret opinions of men or their infimate 04)nversations, should 
be everywhere rfipelled with fiprror. But we are considering 
only that point at which political action begins: it is with 
spontaneous discussion, for it is that which awakens opinion, 
redoubloB its*fbr«e, and ends by giving it a leading power. 
Now this is exercised in three ways : books or printed writings, 
daily newspapers, and popular assemblies. We name them in 
the ordef in which l&ie people may demand and obtain them, in 
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wliicli the prince c^n grant them, as tlic peoj)le are more or 
less ripe for liberty. 

Let not this be mistaken ; true discussion, serioui! discussion, 
that which makes liglit and truth penetrate into every* thinking 
mind, is what is kept up by bcyoks. It is that for which authors 
2)repare themselves by profoi^d study, *by continued inflection ; 
that to widely is attached^ tlit'ir monll responsibility, and on 
which depends their reputation ; that which is addresBed*to the 
intelligence, andjiot to tlie passions of the readers; that which 
forms their opinion by stndy,*and not by the habit of hearings 
tlie same thing repeated. The gi;eatest step which the French 
have made towards admitting the nation to the direction of 
its affairs, is owin^ to tl^e publication of the Eaprit des Lois 
(Spirit of Laws), ‘by Montesquieu, to that of V Admitiis^l ration 
des Finances ('fhe Achnimstration of the Finances), by Neeker. 
The iirst of these works taught men to judge of governments 
theoretically, accoi'dingi to the advantages they conferred on 
nations ; the second initiated the French into the knowledge of 
the burdc'iis of government and of all its resources. The veil 
which had so long hidden the secrets of state from the public 
was raised, and the eagerness with which men of letters, and 
thinkers, thenceforth fell upon the discussion of principles and 
facts, showed that the nation understood her interests, that she 
was alive, that she would soon be mistress. There is no 
greater absurdity on the part of absolute governments than to 
forbid their people this grave and serious discussion. And 
yet, how many are there at this day,* wh^^ not being able to 
prevent the introduction of futile and ofteA (Corrupting foreign 
books, yet prevent tljc publication at home of all ^oso which • 
would advance and purify social science. Let them r(wnember 
that the discussion of all questions relating to the interests of 
the people, and the institution of power, has begun even in 
their own countries, that the elements of it* ate* evecywhere 
disseminated, that every mind is occupied with them. *What 
then can be the advantage tp absolute governments of refusing 
to the people tlie knowledge of facte, of permitting the dis- 
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cnssion of principles only under the surveillhnce^of a censor of 
the pres$? Can they have failed to discover that by this method 
the most dangerous errors for all, and for the government 
itself, gain credit, whilst anti- anarchical reasonings are de- 
cried, are dishonoured, becausew they appear under the au- 
thority of tlie censor ? ^fhe ^irst ^berty of political discussion 
^or the people to demand,* the lir5t fj)r the prince to grant, is 
that wiiic^i is exercised by books. ‘Let authors and booksellers 
remain ^sponsible for what they have given to the public, but 
flet them not be liable to any previous censorship. 

With a nation so animatgd with political passions as the 
French are, so ardent, so accustomed to the wars of the 
journals, it was not possible to enforq^ that •law of the restora- 
tion which suppressed the censorship of tBe press only in 
regard to writings containing more than twenty printed sheets. 
There was so much avidity for political discussion, that war would 
soon have been made by means of prefaces affixed to the most 
indifferent publications. This is not Saying that a similar law 
would be everywhere else as inefficacious. On the contrary, 
in countries which are not free, the mass of tlie public is 
rarely so much awake with regard to political affairs as to seek 
with avidity the means of informing itself, or of flattering its 
passions. Serious works meet with only a small number of 
readers, the mass of idlers are content with any journal which 
they find at hand ; one or two brillianf pamphlets may have 
temporary success, but the public is too economical of time and 
money, to ^ive a ^^stalned attention to pamphlets, and to 
enable these to sitpply the place of the daily press, by eluding 
• the censorahip. 

Wo befieve fliat every natipn in Europe would gain by the 
Abolition of the censorship on books ; but that only a small 
number of them could bear its abolition on newspapers. Me^ 
of lettes mu^ have been long exercised in all the branches of 
sociaLscience before they have learned how to teach the people^ 
before they can be allowed to majce their opinions prevail by 
repeatiilg them e\^y day in the ears of unreflecting minds. In 
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the gfeat free spates where the loftiest interests are undergoing 
discussion, superior men have been seen to descend •liglitly 
armed into that arena, and engage in a daily skirmish whicli 
lias really matured the public mind. In those same states the 
companies of proprietors of -the celebrated journals are so 
opulent as to attract superii^r tal(jnt among young ^len still 
seeking a jircffession, and^who are equally greedy of aj) 2 ^ 1 ause, 
and of ready monpy. ^^hus ^has been fornjed in Pariti and 
London a '^>choo^ of daily writers, jvlio join to promptitude in 
labour all the piquancy of mind and elegance of styje of the« 
first masters in the art. It was thought that a country might 
have this advantage without renouncing that of the higher kinds 
of literq,ture. Experience* seems to sliow at this time that it is 
not so. Such higli rewards have been given to facility, .and to 
literature not requirinjg lalSour, as to discourage studious men, 
and thin their ranks. The public particularly, spoiled by the 
daily press, has by degrees abandoned all reading which requires 
application and patience. The booksellers of the two great 
nations which give an impulse to the mind of Europe, agree in 
saying tliat the public does not want books, and that they find 
no sale for the books they publish, except in the countries 
where they are prohibited. 

In France and England, at least, the daily press makes us 
feel that they are masters in the art of‘ fencing whom we see 
combating before us.* But in those countries where few 
thinkers have emj^loyed thejr minds on any of the higher 
j3olitical questions, where writers as well other 4 ;itizens are 
ignorant of almost all the social sciences, w*lieh all at once the 
career of journals is* opened- to all those who can Ii^ld a pen, > 
we are alarmed at the flood of« commonplaces, of fa^^e ideas 
and of low passions, with which the public is inundated. To 
make any impression on this public by a book, there must bo^ 
always, at least, a certain accumulation of knoWld(fge, ascertain 
fund of ideas, a certain quantity of talent, otherwise the^book 
falls from the hands of tha reader, or reuciains with*the book- 
seller, But people subscribe to a newspapef without knowing 
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'svimt it will contain, they read it in a spirit^of idleness between 
half aslfep and waking, they lay it down without reflection, and 
without giving much credit to what it says : and yet the repe- 
tition, dif}' after day, of the same assertions, the same dogmas, 
or the same calumnies, leave^ a deeper impression on the mind 
than would perliaps have h^nm pfoduced by an opinion sub- 
jected to sober examination and serious study^ If we run 
over those journals which have ^ appealed at the period of the 
suppresf.fon of the censorship in revolutionized ccftintries, we 
•shall be .alarmed at*the ignorance, the prejudices, the virulent 
passions which are revealed every line, we shall be ashamed 
at the degradation of letters caused by such pretenders ; and if 
we reflect that the most distingidshed pamphlets .cannot 
compete with the most miserable newspapers, *we shall feel that 
the influence they are allowed to e^refse on the public mind, 
an influence which stifles true talent, would be destructive of 
all that progress of mind, of all thalf enlightened discussion, 
which springs from true liberty. 

If only those nations which have made great progress in the 
spirit and liabits of liberty can bear the daily war of uncensored 
journals, with still greater reason these nations only can admit 
of assembhes of the peofjle to debate on politics as means 
of moral development, and of ripening opinion. Sucli a pre- 
rogative must be reserved particularly for those in wliich the 
love of the constitution and respect for the laws are universal, 
of those who feel that they have.pp need of violent contests to 
obtain anything, aAthose^who have as much fear of a revolu- 
tion as tlie government itself could have. All these conditions 
are found, flni ted in England^ and for this* reason England has 
been aBle to allow the entire development of a democratic 
organ unknown in other monarchies. In England, whenever a 
^reat political question agitates the nation, a petition is 
addressed to *tlTe sheriff to call a county meeting, and if he 
refuse, tliQ meeting generally takes place without his authority, 
in some •public ^ilace. • All the inhabitants, all men come 
freely, without any distiifction, to this meeting; there have been 
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as many as thirty thousand. A tcm 2 )orary platform is erected 
on a scaftblding or on a cart; a chairman takes his jdaco, the 
orators succeed one another, and all the fundamental (piesfions 
of social order are discussed witli the most entire fwsedom of 
debate. The popular eloquence of Demosthenes, vehement, 
passionate, or animated anji lively, tut always suited to the 
intelligence ©f the multi4ide* is never lieard in Euroj^o exceji^ 
on these hustings ; thep tlfo meeting approves or rejects by a 
majority, dn a show of hands, the resolutions wliich If^ve been 
presented, or signs a petition lo one or oflier of tlie Jlouses o6 
Parliament, after which it quietly separates. There exist also, 
particularly at times of political fermentation, debating societies, 
formec^ with the sole view of the members accustoming them- 
selves to speak irf public. Each one may, on paying -a small 
sum of money, speak ?here, before an assembly Ibrrned by 
chaiKJe, on the most exciting subjects, on those which ahbrd 
most occasion for the •display of eloqiK'iiee ; and the police 
never interferes, and the authorities allow any thing to be 
done, provided the public peace is not interrupted. Those who 
now tell us that England was only an aristocracy, was till the 
reform in parliament governed by an aristocracy, certainly have 
not attended to this. Such franchises are the highest proof 
that can be given of the liberty of the English people ; of a 
people independent of all aristocracies. No other nation could 
bear such an imraedidte popular action, which wRuld be so soon 
changed into exasperation.^ Jn Frauc^e, the clubs were in a 
state of permanent conspiracy; all* public5»meetings, whenever 
there was any speaking, even at a tomb, (?ven with the solemni- 
ties of grief, were akvays ready to degenerate into* gkirmishes.* 
Any government which shouldt have permitt*ed a meeting of 
several thousand citizens, to deliberate in public an^ to agitato 
the most irritating political questions, would have been over- 
thrown in that very hour. The constitutional spirit must 
make great progress in France, the people must, leartf to be 
proud of their constitntiomand of tludr laws^ to feel*that every 
attempt to overthrow them by violence wcfuld be a crime of 
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high treason against tliernselves, before suSh fr«0 customs as 
those oMhe English can take footing. 

All other ‘monarchies, w hicli in tlje career of liberty are miieli 
behind hYance, cannot think of permitting assemblies whicli 
even in France would be so jlan^erous. None of them have 
given theft people the light ^o be tspntent, to be proud of their 
institution ; none of tliem have icustomed t^icni to look 
upon Yiol^nce witl] liorror. On^thb contrary, concessions have 
been prcjiably wrested from jtheir monarclis by.foar ; *the tempt- 
ation to ejemand othets in the same way would be too powerful ; 
the habit of thinking tluit tl^‘ people and authority are in a 
state of warfare, is too strongly rooted for the two armies to be 
Tanged in order of battle opposite to one another without im- 
minent danger. But the manners of the free* nations of Swit- 
zerland arc much nearer those of Eflghtiid. There tdso may 
be seen societies especially formed for political discussionf In 
each city are permanent associations, kfiown under the name of 
circles i which almost always represent a certain opinion, and 
which, in moments of fermentation, have fre(jucn);jy acted on 
the public. There ajro meetings of bodies, of militia, of p(ir- 
sons inhabiting the same quarter of the town, where sometimes 
many thousand persons are assembled, to whom tu’e freely ad- 
di’essed speeches on the questions of the day ; and these assem- 
blies are like the landsgemeinde in which the sovereign people 
of the small ^cantons deliberate. But m Switzerland, as in 
England, the country belongs t^o, each citizen, and he would 
look upon tile attempt to do violence to her as a personal in- 
sult. 

• We may^lso learn, by tho^example of •Switzerland, that in 
small states, completely free, it is by popular assemblies that 
public opiiyon must be formed, and not by tjje daily press. 
When the censorsjtiip of .the press was abolished in Switzerland, 
it was thouglil t)y the example of large states, that journals 
would^very ;Soon be seen to burst forth, which would rapidly 
circulate progressive.ideas among the people, which would bring 
within £he reach »f all the result of the studies of the most 
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profound thinl^rs, rfs tho Federalist had done in America and 
the Courrier de Provence in Franco, at tho begmnin[j of the 
revolutions of these two countries. No one recollected that the 
really superior men in Switzerland liad means of acting more 
immediately on their fellow citizens, and that they would prel'er 
speaking to writing; that tjiey, on the contrary, the' direction 
of whoae studies, or perhaps the slowiiess of whoso minds, kept 
them in their closets, would wish, if they wrote, to 'address a 
more numerous public than could be addressed by tho journal of 
a canton ; that thus, all men ^^ho had some reputation, would, 
refuse to write in' the newspaperet of a small country, or would 
withdraw from it after a short experiment. All these superior 
men presented therfiselves, in tlie popular assemblies, and there, 
in the midst of tdeir fellow citizens who knew them, who heard 
them, who esteemed them*, they regained the rank which ought to 
be assigned to them from their knowledge, their intellect, their 
talents, and their virtues ; whilst tlie journals of the cantons 
fell into the hands of the lowest of those who are capable of 
writing. By the shameless extravagance of the greater part of 
these journals it might bo thought that the Swiss nation is 
fallen into the intoxication of revolutions, whilst its popular as- 
semblies aftbrd a proof that it is wise, serious, and attached to 
the laws. In fact, the influence of every individual can never 
be equal ; but in popular assemblies the aristocracy of talent is 
soon seen to distinguish itself amidst the crowd, whilst in the 
journals of small states, journals which contend with one 
another only for some subscribers in ule-hquses, it^is soon seen 
that the pen is abandoned to the aristocriicy of ignorance, in- 
vective, and presumption. „ 

Lastly, the most eminent of, the privileged claim «1 by free 
nations is that of causing the affairs of state to be discussed by 
their official representatives, so as to enlighten and mature 
opinion, and make public reason declare its d«cfefons. • All tfle 
nations of Europe formerly enjoyed this privilege ; tliu^ traces 
of it may be found in cou.ptries which are^ now crushed beneath 
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despotism ; but national representation lias^ost its importance, 
sometimggs by being lowered to the rank of provincial repre- 
sentation, sometimes by restricting the assembly to too small a 
number f)f deputies, sometimes by excluding, tlyougli tbc 
jealousy of the people, the priyilefsfed orders from the represent- 
ation. 

^ Each of the nations of Europe hgd, in the middle ages, its 
chambers,* its staters, its diets, its edrtes^ or its parliaments; but 
great m^archs have unite(J under their sceptre maity different 
faatioiis, and even wRen they did not suppress their diets, to 
assemble them separately suffused to reduce tliern to the rank of 
provincial diets. These provincial assemblies have without 
doubt rendered immense services, ilk'fore^ the revolution, it 
was easy to discover those provinces of France whicdi had states, 
such as Languedoc, Provence, Brittarty, Baupliiny, by the su- 
periority of their administration ; as men born in these*pro- 
vinceswere acknowledged to have more*|)ublic spirit and know- 
ledge of business. The Germans also* probably owe the pro- 
gress they have made in the science of administratjpn to the 
habits contracted in their provincial states. But such assem- 
blies could not carry tlieir views beyond tlioir province ; they 
dared not even have an opinion on peace, war, or alliances. 
Nevertheless the prosperity, the existence even of a nation, is 
connected with its exterior policy. Of wliat use is it to a na- 
tion to guard tJie interior mechanism of Its administration, if 
its collective force is afterwards eipployed in the oppression of 
• other nations with^vliicli ‘it sympathizes ? Monarclis have 
openly enough codtraeted an alliance to circumscribe more and 
more the rights of nations, undcuvpretenc# of defending their 
own prerogatives ; it would bei absurd for free nations to give 
tlieir strength without examination to tlie servic^e of such an 
alliance. The first right* it is tlie first interest of a nation, is 
to caus^its opihiein to be heard, as to the way in which it is made 
to acP%n tliQse without. Let each one then, oh every occasion 
on which k can make itself heard^ claim, as necessary to its 
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existence, as » right which it cannot abanden, the convoking of 
an assembly wliich represents the whole of a monarcli* subject 
to t]ie same sovereign. 

The nujnber of deputies of which an assembly is •composed 
determines its character audits capacity for deliberation. Wo 
have seen in our times, autjkors of constitutions Jitt^cli tliem- 
selves to a nfimerical j^roporfion between tlie represented an^l 
the z’epresentatives, witl^out*any relation lo the intelligence of 
the formef. BiuAi a nation ought^to have a represeii^p-tive for 
every thirty thousand souls, such another one for every fifty 
thousand. These legislators ought rather to have employed 
themselves in discovering of what number an assembly should 
be copiposed, in *order -that its deliberations may be sound. ’ 
They would have seen that whenever an assembly consists of so 
small a number as tp*oc(?upy itself about the individuals which 
confpose it, and not about the public ; whenever, for example, 
it consists of less than*two hundred members, it is much more 
accessible to personal intrigues, to the seductions of the court, 
to the influences of money and vanity ; it is miicli more ex- 
posed to the chattering of inferior men, who would be inti- 
midated before the public, but who feel at their ease in a com- 
mittee ; lastly, it has miudi less feeling of its dignity and of its 
importance in the state. On the other hand, when an assembly 
is too numerous, when it exceeds six or eight hundred mem- 
bers, it can only be addressed from a tribunal ; then the debate 
is restricted to those who h;jve a stentorian voice, and an as- 
surance not to be shaken by tumult*. ’ Tl\e;je are n^t always the«» 
most to be recommended. Besides, to atlcK’ess a crowd, they 
require eloquence more than a talent for discussioti^ and they 
seek to excite the passions rathfr than to convince tin? reason. 

In countries whore the monarch is almost all^)owerful, all 
orders, if they dared express their will, would alike range them- 
selves in opposition. It was seen in the ancie^itf States# General 
of France ; the nobility, even the clergy, were not lessr liberal 
than the deputies of the people, often th^y^ere m«re so. So 
in England the aristocracy remain^ in possession ol great 
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power, because the* aristocracy had been It thi head of the 
people ii^ all contests for liberty ; in presence of the throne the 
small have \iecd to bo supported by the great ; without them 
they would bo too easily intimidated or seduced, and a|[ national 
representation which voluntari^ deprives itself of the eminent 
men wlio Would have directed it, is^joot long in being reduced 
ip silence. Charles theVFifth Uneiy very well what he was 
doing, • when in IsIh, having^ ^&ine^ tlie victory over the 
comi/nerps, it vf ns not the ^rocuratoi*s of the, cities Vhom he 
removed from the CoAes, but the deputies of the great, and of 
the prelates, who alone dared to oppose him. Thenceforward, 
the national assemblies of Spain, divided into provincial ones, 
reduced in number, in dignity, in enei^y, hat'e no longer^ dared 
to defend any of their liberties. * 

What nations who are progressively raising themselves to 
liberty ought to demand from their sovereigns, what they have 
a right to obtain is, that the national representation should be 
the great coimcil of the nation ; the council which sooner or 
later must know everything, must express its opinion^ pn every- 
thing. Not that the executive power may not need entire in- 
dependence for the success of its operations either within or 
without. The minister ouglit to have the power of refusing to 
the great council of the nation the knowledge of a transaction 
not terminated, when he declai'es that he requires secrecy ; but 
he can in no cftse declare that a national * afiair is not among 
the functions of the representatives of the people, and refuse 
► them the knfc)wledge^( 4 f it'for ever. Nations, after all, cannot 
reckon upon any btller security but this national inspection, 
this publicity. It has been established •as a principle that 
anotlier power dught to rest jyith them, serving as defensive 
aims ; that jtx3 the deputies of the people should exclusively 
belong the right to grant and continue imposts. There is no 
(ioubt that tliiVright originally belonged to all diets, but it is 
also the right which sovereigns will least willingly yield to 
them, and •of which ^ they will sho\% themselves most jealous. 
If it is nfit posaible^o induce them to restore it, there is no reason 
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to be immeasui-ably^ afflicted at this, for this*prerogative*is more 
apparent than real. The deputies feef themselves, in Sact, that 
the refusal of subsidies would overturn the fortune *of the state, 
and precipitate it into a revolution. Thus, since the Barliament 
of England, and the Chambeips of France, have been really as- 
sociated in the government, have never made of such 
an extreme measure. In ^^re'ceding %es, the States Genera^ 
and the Parliament in e^ect* refused subsidies, but it* was often 
through a 'sordid economy, through an entire ignorari^jp of the 
necessities of the state. Now, as the ihacliine must, never# 
theless, go on, each of these refusals was followed by the crown 
raising money in some irregular way, by some concussion which 
equally endangereef public peace and private fortunes. 

What secures file finances of constitutional monarchies from 
dilapidations, is the* pr^lic and searching discussion of the 
reoe^ts and expenses of the state ; it is the right granted to 
the deputies of the nation to know everything, to examine 
everything, and to require an account of everything. No minis- 
ter would dare to produce to an assembly of national deputies, at 
least if it is sufficiently numerous to inspire respect, a list of 
pensions through favour, of treasures lavished on mistresses, of 
establishments for illegitimate sons, of luxurious buildings 
raised to satisfy the caprice of the prince. No minister would 
dare to announce at the same time the laying on of new taxes 
to cover these prodigalities, even should the ClAimber not have 
the right to refuse these new taxes. In like manner, no minis- 
ter would dare to lay before tho asseH[i})ly, unjust, violent, 
atrocious laws, and discuss them with it,^ aftid hear the expres- 
sion of its repugnance, even though the assembl^^ should havij 
no right to suspend them. Np minister wofild dar» to com- 
municate to such an assembly an alliance jirith national enemies, 
to justify a war against’ liberty, even if this assembly could not 
oppose a veto. At this very day, even at the gates of Krance, as 
well as in Kussia, the monarch may be seen overturning the 
decisions of the tribunals# and from recoqimendations to favour 
causing what has been already decided to beTejudged, Interrupt- 
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ing prescription", or forbidding the prosccutSon of a debt. This 
execrabigj abuse of despotism would become impossible, if the 
national dcjfuties could always take cognizance of them, even 
though tbey had no authority to put an end to them.^ 

Thus, we repeat, the great national liberty, the great means by 
which the*i’eason of the nation may ^acquire power, the great step 
^ progress to be demand(?d /rom kings and obtained from them, 
is public discussion on all the intefests of the state. It is this 
public discussion which suffices to awaken opinion, td enligliten 
#nd mature it; and when it at last takes the character of reason, 
it will suffice to make it pronounce decrees of which princes 
themselves will acknowledge the sovereignty. It is not witliout 
reason that rnonarchs fear publicit}^ for Yrom sovereigns it 
makes them descend to the rank of public functionaries. Fot* 
this very reason the demands which i^ isJioped to obtain from 
them must be moderate, must be reduced to what are stMctly 
necessary for the security of liberty, and all those must be re- 
nounced, for a time at least, which excites their defiance or their 
repugnance. Let it be remembered that a numerous assembly 
is already a great guarantee of publicity ; no man ,\vould have 
the assurance to reveal before two hundred persons, turpitudes 
in the finances, or from favouritism, which, by giving them an 
interest in so doing, he might make ten or twenty members 
receive favourably. Even supposing the conscience of the 
deputies to be Equally weak in the great ahd small assembly, it 
is, nevertheless, fortified in the fomier by the public eye, it is 
• seduced in tjie secoyo^ by’tke insinuations of accomplices. The 
publicity made sui^ By such an assembly will be rendered still 
more efficacious, if it is composed ^f members elected by bodies 
already constituted, by municipalities which have themselves a 
political existence, a^id who are themselves emploved in affairs 
of state. 

* Howaver/ftfis^is not all; the opinions and deliberations of 


® Pr^scriptidh, the law, which in $ome countriA makes a debt null after a certain 
period; to interrupt it is wbitrari^ to allow the debt still to be prosecuted. 
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the national ieputSes must reach the nation, interest it in its 
own affairs, enlighten it, so that the deimties may he supported 
by the nation. It is here that it is difficult to conciliate the 
jealousies^of power with the exigencies of liberty. •We have 
supposed a monarch still jeal^us^of liberty, and a nation yet ill 
prepared for it: we have sj-*ppos^d tTiat it is not /et able to 
bear being dfrccted by daily journals,* free from censorship, and 
we ought to understand^ that j)ower will feijr the exaggerated 
flights of Ti depujby, as much as thf^se of a newspaper ^Jitor. It 
will not have the former speak from the tribune to t]ie people^ 
rather than to his colleagues : it is not the presence of a few 
inquisitive persons in the galleries which is formidable to power, 
or whi^h gives any*great guarantee to the people. This personal 
publicity has reatly no importance, except as giving access to 
the writers for the press,* and subjecting them at the same time 
to the control of witnesses, who partake it with tliem. Wc can 
understand that a distrfistful government will not ])ermit these 
journalists to give an account of the sittings of the assembly 
without censorship. On the other hand, it would be deceiving 
the nation and insulting her rights, to disguise from her the 
language and the opinions of her representatives. Her interest, 
her liberty, her dignity, require that she should be informed, 
not only of the will of the majority, but of the motives of the 
minority in opposing this will. It is not, however, necessary 
that she should know the opinion of every irtdividual; thus, 
perhaps, the Chamber and., the Prince would find a security 
suited to the progressive state which w^ ^re supposing, in a 
prerogative granted not only to the majority, but also to the 
minority, to publish in the ‘journals a report free ftrym all cen* 
sorship, provided it were sancti(|ned and signeci by a pVoportion 
of the members of the Chamber, which mig^t be fix^d at a sixth, 
a fifth, or a quarter. 

To return, then, we demand for every naiidn Vhidi is not 
free, but which aspires at becoming so, extended municipal 
rights, complete publicitji in the tribunals, of jusijice, the or- 
ganization of the citizens into a national guard, the abolition of 
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all preliminary censorship on books, and tlfc dia<;iission of all 
the inteuests of the state, in a national assembly sufficiently 
numerous. We believe that .every absolute monarch in Europe 
might, and ought to grant his people these securitigs, for his 
own interest, if he would calm increasing .fermentation, regain 
the afiectit)ris of his subject^ andt^void the chance of revolu- 
tions. We believe, also,*that ovSry .nation, which is entering 
the career^of libert^y, ought to be cSntept with these privileges, 
that she^ought to know thaj it is her interest lo pa^ through 
^e slow and progressive education of constitutional government, 
and that it is much better for 4he citizens to gather the fruit of 
the tree which is flourishing in the midst of them, than to tear 
it up in the hope of replacing it by on^ of bAter quality.^ 

Such an organization will be, however, only the beginning 
of liberty. The nations which have a+read^ advanced, will ad- 
vance again. France has much progress to make before^she 
really obtains all the development of*bberty which another 
nation under our eyes has attained to, under the monarchical 
form ; this other nation has much progress to make before she 
attains that ideal of perfection to whicli she aspire^i, without 
changing the form of her constitution. There are reforms, and 
numerous reforms, to be accomplished in both countries in order 
that the political action of their citizens may always develop 
more and more their understanding, their moral character, and 
their patriotisnf. But already, at this da^, it may be said that 
in France, as well as in England, whenever progress is really 
► sanctioned natiojial rdason, whenever it is adopted by the 
calm will of the pebpte, it becomes law, and it is thus that the 
nation reall)% exercises her sovereignty. • 

Let cast a* single glaiice|on the anomalies among the 
English which strike the nations of the continent, and make 
them think that England is governed by her aristocracy, or on 
tlie disciassiofiS •which at this day agitate England herself, and 
which announce her future progress. The right of primo- 
geniture is atill in Engjiand the national law for the transmission 
of real pfoperty ; we#beliewe this law to be bad as regards morals 
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and political eopnort^ ; but we know that it k sanctioned by the 
reflections and by the affections of the English nation, |io more 
infallible than any other ; its maintenance is an a(% of the na- 
tiomil will^ and consequently a proof of liberty. S#, in our 
eyes, the organization of the Anglican church is an abuse ; her 
opulence, her political powei^ the form* of promotion which she 
has adopted, ^ire dangerous fof the stat^, dangerous for the peac^ 
of conscience. In our^cycff the corporattons which •go*^erued 
the towns •were gorrupt, educational institutions reqmired nu- 
merous reforms; England liacT abused her victories in Ireland^ 
and her governincnt there was lyijust and tyrannical; lastly, 
the economical organizations of hhigland rest upon bases which 
appear jto us continually ny)re threatening. But let us not forget 
that the whole of England, England, not by counting votes, but 
by weighing and estimating wills, has willed to be AVhat she is 
at tliis doy. By estalihshing it, by maintaining it, she has given 
a proof of liberty ; slie«will afford an equal proof of it, when 
after profound convictiofl she shall have changed what now exists. 
Sbe will give a proof of it without a revolution, without abolish- 
ing her ancient constitution and giving herself a new one ; with- 
out displacing the sovereignty which now is, and always has 
been, only the expression of her will. At this time England is 
ex2)eriencing a violent fermentation, a symptom of this change, 
and many passions are irritated at its being resisted. Never- 
theless, exactly becaitse the nation is free, wliertever exists in 
her has a right to defend its existence, whatever exists has a 
right to make itself heard before it yidds. . ^The naj^ion has im- 
posed on herself the obligation of reflebtitig before willing, 
reflecting even for ^ long tipie, and- the peerage fiorces her to, 
fulfil this obligation; but let US| trust the English nalion, and 
her long experience ; when she wills mati^ely, when she wills 
after having weighed ev^ry reason, and all rights, whatever she 
determines on will be the law of England. 
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Edinburgh, August Tth, 18*26. — We dined with the Horners, 
and met Maccullocli, who has something hard in his countenance 
and manners, and who for a long time measured me wiUi his eye, 
as if I was an adversary wliom he ought to combat. I led the 
conversation to political economy : he attacked me on tlie facts 
which I gave from the reports of Chaptal, and some others. Thc're 
was something in his ironical smile which hurt me, so I fought him 
on his own gra:ind, laying hold on all the errors in facts, which 
were certainly numerous, as tlie increase of mendicity in France, 
the custom in France of borrowinjj^ only for life. I think I had 
constantly the advanEage of him, but I fear I was sometimes rude, 
and tliat he will retain some resentment against me. 

AugusV ISth. — Returning frdm Edinburgh to London I had for 
a^ravelling compajiioff a Mr. Graban, a jnember of the senate of 
^mbeck, probably a com merchant, who told me that he could 
charge ^7s. ^or*' at Lubeck for com of prime quality, which 
would fee woi:th here 56». a quarter, so that he could well bear a 
tax on importation of Ids. He wao struck, like me, with the 
absence of ‘peasants^who aire rich in his country. 
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January Qnd, 18^6. — I think that the true definition of capital 
is, the accumuration of the time and the^^rouble which have created 
useful things, and immaterial capital is a mortgage on^the* time and 
labour which will create them in future. 

September, 1826. — I lia<i this^moming a visit from Say, 
who said to me that his friendship fpr M. Ricardo, and *liis school, 
has very oftoU cramped hiii,*Sut that m truth he finds that th«y 
have injured the science^ by flie ^abstractions ip to whicH they have 
thrown it,%nd tl^t he shall be obliged, in the new edition he is 
preparing, absolutely to opposelhem. 

5th September, 1828. — I have had a letter from M. Say, who 
announces to me a lecond volume of his book, with some conces- ’ 
sions to my princfj3les on the limits of production. 

September, 1838. — You have exactly answered my question 
respecting the peasants^ of Austria ; you have confirmed what I 
knew already, but you hAvo added facts, both new and well chosen. 

I call upon your well-ordered mind for still more research into, for 
more reflection on, political economy. It is a fine science, and a 
science which is suitable for women, for it is the theory of universal 
beneficence ; but we must not take it from books, we must distrust 
modern writings, where principles are given as axioms which 
experience falsifies every day. A noble result of this ex 2 :)erienco 
is that which we havq gained in regard to the cljss of cultivating 
proprietors in Austria, who are in such easy circumstances that 
they give to their daughters portions which the gentry of England 
do not give to theirs, who are nevef displaced by great pro-' 
prietors, but who keep up almost always the same number. If all 
this is contrary to the principles pf political ^cononlj^^ those priif 
ciples are wrong, not because the science is not a valuable one, not 
that it is not our duty to seek for the grentest goq^ for all, but 
because we are too eager to reckon an erfoi* among the principles ^n 
that science, because, in particular, we have for lime imagined 
that universal competition, that the effort of each one to got every 
thing for himself, to displ^^e every one else, was the jiormal state 
of society ; whilst, looking at the pa^, we ^l)ften find •that the 

G G, 
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tendency of that legislation which has diffu^d much happiness 
was directly opposed to that it guaranteed the positions which 
had been obtained, that it repressed that effervescence of personal 
interests, Jhat struggle of eacR against all, which forces all upon 
the greatest possible efforts with the smallest results. €n that old 
petrified sjate of society in Austria!^ which, repelling every change 
with all the apathy of Germany and^all the distrust of the govern- 
iSient, has preserved ^auy parts of the^ organization 5f the middle 
ages, there are many things to sOidy, ,much as to the effects of 
institutiops every where else condemned, and to ^hich*people will 
tiot believe that any advantages can be attaclied ; this is true even 
in politics. In that science, also, there are many false maxims 
which have been elevated into principles during the last half 
century. If I were to say that to the J^VenclfJ they would think I 
was abandoning principles to which I have devofted my life. If I 
were to say it to the Austrians, they wo^ild ^hink that I am adopt- 
ing their system, that these are things which must not be spoken 
of. Both would deceive themselves; n^ore certainly still they 
would think me in my dotage if they ksiew that these reflections 
were addressed to a young and pretty woman. 

19 th September, 1834. — This morning I had a letter from Fix 
(Editor of the old Revice Encyclopedique), who tells me that my 
article on the workpeople has made a great impression at Paris, 
even so far as to have shaken the convictions of Bionqui (an econo- 
mist who opposed his Nouveaux PrincipBs), ^ 

I read that article in the National of the 12th October, which 

Mr. had recommei^^ded to Me. He attacks with violence, 

and %Yen some ha'yke^r^ what he calls the English political eco- 
nomy ; but I do not see that he has any very clear ideas as to what 
Ibe would Ktbstitutft for it; op th6 contrary, he appears also to 
lean towards unlimited production. 

"'I read in^the W^^inster Review a striking article on civiliza- 
tion, in which the authdr points out many of the bad effects of the 
pre8ent%y8t^,^vrtiich hitherto I have been almost the only one to 
remark Tljere is much ability in this article, but it inspires one 
with a melancholy feeling, because tfee evils are so serious, and 
one doe^f Hot see fee reuftedies ; the 0o mttch of every thing is 
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the evil of the ^ay. i It may be remarked eve® in literature, — the 
impossibility of fixing attention, the certainty that no booj|: will be 
read a second time, the necessity of making one’s-salf remarked, 
making one’s-self of consequence ; in commerce and in eyery thing 
else, the iRiiversal idleness and effeminacy, the cessation of all 
distinction, the growing avidity lbr«aoney, &c. 

November 18th. — I ha^^ a letter from Mr. Tancred,.who askS 
if he may translate mj Butde8*Sociale8. I answered him to say 
how desirous of if I was, and ofSirin^him mjr proofs. 

November 27th. — A letter from Mr. Tancred to say that he 
had given up the i^ea of translating the Etudes, because a Mr. 
Taillotf a booksell^ at Oxfbrd, had begun to translate them. (The 
work never has been translated.) J worked this morning at my 
chapter on Different^ CorfBitions, and it interests me, though I 
hav? much sadness at the bottom of my heart. I see at the same 
time the increasing sufferings of society, and the impossibility 
of persuading any one of it. I do not think my last volume 
has been read ; that which is just going to appear is not likely to 
be more so, therefore I have little encouragement to publish the 
third. 

4th March, 1835. — I had a visit to-day from Frederic de Cha- 
teau vieux, who came on foot. We had a long conversation on 
politics and political economy. From his experienq^, as director of 
the manufacture of plate glass, no one has yet described to me 
more strongly the cruel and (ftq)endent^ condition of the manufac- 
turers, the tyranny and bard-heartedness nfasters. He 

related to me how, at the moment of the revolution of 1830, they 
had dismissed all thfc worknfen, reducing at^ the s&te time alf 
their families to despair, although# they made them a small allow- 
ance. They njade it a qpndition that they%hoyild nj>t engage in 
the cotton manufactories, because then •they would become a de- 
graded population, beasts rather than men. H<tW*ti:^y had made 
use of their workshops for the manufacture of a qhemioal pro- 
duction, ruining at one bl«v all those in jbhe north «f France ; 
from all which he concluded that the soeial oi;§anizatioi5, ^hich he 

G»0 2 * 
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called Mosaic, and which restricted the numbfeit)f traces, of families, 
and of h^seholds, was pr^erable to that of universal competition. 

• 

March tl4TH, 1835. — I ran over ten chapters of the book of 
M. de Villemain, a Christian political economist. Thf principal 
idea, of mixing charity with pofttical economy, is as beautiful as 
true. Many developments ^pj^ared^fo me very just, and the work, 
fftll of fact^, is at the iame time curi%is*and interesting ; but it is 
exclusive, confoundiYig religion with^Cathc^licism, and th^t with the 
sacerdota# spirit. He^would put fjl public charity into the bands 
Sf the priesthood, and at the same time would give them all poli^ 
tical power. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER, JI?NE 6tH^ 1835. • 

I have not given up any of my yoiUhful enthusiasm ; I feel, 
perhaps, more strongly than ever the desire for nations to become 
free, for the reform of governments, for the progress of morality 
and happiness in human society. I hopp that 1 have gained in 
theory and in experience, if, on the other hand, I have been dis- 
enchanted of wliat I hoped in almost all the men I have known : 
but this dlsenganno does not affect the ideas and the sentiMents dear 
to my heart, because my own flag has never been carried into the 
midst of the conflict. I am a liberal ; still more, I am a re- 
publican, but never have 1 been a democrat. I have nothing in 
common with that party which alarms you by its violence and by 
its wild theories^ any more than with that wMch is into.xicated with 
the love of order and furious for tranquillity. My ideal, in respect 
to government, is unipn ; the *agreement of the monarchical, 
aristocratical, and demAcratical elements ; it is the Roman republic, 
in short, in its best days of virtue and of strength, and not the 
modem griftciple^, ^hich I do itot acknowledge to be principles. 

(i; • 

^3th OcTiBEB, jsfb. — The CowmV contains am article on my 
‘^Condition ^Workpeople,” which, though full of fine compliments, 
is in bad faim and wants comprehension ; but as the author has not 
underiAood what I have said the national income, I think it 
desirable t(f write a,^aw article bn thi^subject. I shall show, first, 
the impor&nce of tneom^ in domestic economy, and in what it 
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differs from ev^ry oii6r form of wealth. I nhall then follow out 
the income of each class in the natioh, showing how^it arises 
always mediately or immediately from labour, but fr5>m profitable 
labour ; how labour is less profitable the more income (Jinainishes, 
under its (fivers forms of wages, profit, interest, rent of fixed ca- 
pital, and lastly, salaries for services te society or to individuals ; 
whence by a new road I sR^ll arriv^ at the necessity of labour 
being in demand in order t6 profitable, ai^d that the labour of % 
great number must be in^d^maad in order for the great nuniber to 
have income. 

T have receivejJ two letters from Mad. M., who says, she is erf* 
chanted with my article on the Workpeople,” and informs me 
that Didier will make it the subject of an article in the Revue des 
deux ^ondes; asks me for^he sequel to my article on “ The Prince,” 
and to reprint art my articles separately (the first idea of the 
Sciences Sociales). This letter has given me great pleasure, and has 
a li^le compensated for my discontent at the article in the Courrier. 

, > 

November 15th, 18^). — At a dinner given to Dr. Bowring by 
the Syndic Rigaud of Geneva, he says Dr. B. was very animated ; 
he knows an infinitude of things, and is very intelligent. But he 
hurt mo by his tone of radicalism, almost of Jacobinism, for 
France. Colonel D. hurt me still more ; there is in that party a 
degree of hatred, of defiance, of presumption, which it is ex- 
tremely disagreeable to me to mention. I did not find it less so 
to-day in the contrary j)arty at Maurice’s. Every one seems to me 
to require to be converted by my book, but it is exactly the reason 
why it will have no successr^ Bowring is here, charged by the 
English ministiy with making res^^hes/iato the ’commerce of^ 
Switzerland ; he appears very much struck with the prosperity of 
the country. 

December J.ST, 1835.— Received a lette# from I^rd Mahon on 
my last pamphlets, very flattering and v^r/ affectionate. It encou- 
rages me as to the work at which I am labouring, Etmlest) and 
makes me hope for success. 

January 29th, 1830. — I continued* the /eading df Ropolini s 
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Egypticm monumentsb He inspires me with ^uch^^respect for his 
knowledge, for his ingenious inferences, for his modesty. I begin 
to feel, in fao6, how the sacred language of Egypt has been all at 
once revealed to us, but at the same time the glance which all this 
enables me to cast upon history afflicts me more and mc^fe. I find 
an affinity^ between the progress of ancient civilization, which 
brought on its ruin, and ours^ which alarms me for human kind. It 
i# always by the same ^proceeding, c^tKilizing, uniting states as if 
they were patrimonies, that it was sxpectgd to increase their wealth 
and poww, whilst really they bgcame continually weaker and 
pdorer. 

June ^^nd, 1836. — I worked at my Introduction to-day. I wrote 
“eight pages, and I take a lively interest in it. '^Perhaps I Receive 
myself as to the merit of my leist works, but my^Etudes appear to 
me to be what I have done best ; howe^er,c no one in France or 
England has yet written to me about my politics, and I am afbaid 
when my political economy appears it will be the same. These 
are subjects on which each one has his o|)inion settled, and finds 
it more easy to let his adversary’s book fall unnoticed than to 
answer it. 

November 10th. — I worked at my essay on Colonization with 
great interest. I wrote eight pages to-day, and I have great enjoy- 
ment in these summaries, which embrace in one point of view 
the history of the universe. The particular merit of my political 
economy is confenually to bring together, as relating to one an- 
other, history, morality, and chresc^tistics. I have succeeded in 
(-finding almost all I wjfvnted b^Greek history for this article. 

9 ^ 

EXTIbLCT FROM A LETTER ACODT THB^ YEAR 1836. 

« ^ w C 

But, if fact, the endeavour of my thoughts, the object of my 
studies, is to g®cend,t#tbe principles direct nt.^n to see man. 
a]||^ hot individuals, coc£^Quently not to love or hate heroes or the 
guilty gseat only follow a more general impression which I 
have endeavoured to elucidate, mnd hatred, even for the worst men, 
is a bad p5^8ion, wbiph grieves and corrupts the heart. But, in 
taking frbm before (^pr eyes the human form, we can indulge all 
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our indignation agai^ai what is bad in itself^ against what is cor- 
rupting ; and f feel the interior approljation of conscience when 
I have contributed to brand a bad tendency, a bad jyinciple, with 
all the power I possess. I have thiS kind of satisfaction, in think- 
ing of my%)amphlet about Algiers. You will there see that T do 
not think any more than old ?er>iad, tl^t our civilization gives us 
the right to disturb the savagi^ in h^^ liberty and his repose, but 
it makes it ^ duty to piof^t him from ^tyranny and robberj^. 
The more we .improve, tibe m^r^ the artificiak barriers'* of* nations 
will sink before, the great principle of humanity and ’reciprocal 
assistance. It is not because they are barbadians, it is because theg^ 
are oppressed, despoiled, ill-treated, that we have the right to fly 
to their assistance ; it is because their tyrants have reduced them so 
low that they cann(ft extricate themselves, that we have the right - 
to remain, becaus® conquest is the greatest guarantee of peace, of 
justice, of knowledge, of jaoral progress. 

% 

1838 . — ON THE PUBLICATION OF LES SCIENCES SOCIALES. 

• 

It is possible that t}fe self-love of an author may have some 
share, without my being aware of it, in the earnest thirst I feel to 
attract the attention of the public ; but this thirst seems to me 
nothing but the feeling! of the immense sufferings of humanity — 
sufferings which we all contribute, without thinking of it, to in- 
crease, by a conduct which in its details we figure to ourselves as 
indifferent I cry. Take care, you are bruising, you are crushing 
miserable persons who do not even see from whence comes the evil 
which they experience, but who remain languishing and mutilated 
on the road which you have passed over. I cry out and no one 
hears me : I cry out and the car of Juggernaut continues to roll on, • 
making new victims. 










